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| This Issue in Brief 


The first of three ariicles on railroad labor discusses trends affecting 
all employees of class I railroads, 1916 to 19383 (p. 1275). Revenue 
traffic in terms of index numbers based on 1926 was 84.4 in 1916, 52.0 
in 1932, 46.8 in March 1933, and 60.3 in July 1933. The index num- 
bers of total man-hours were 114.8 in 1916, 50.5 in 1932, 46.7 in March 
1933, and 49.8 in July 1933. During the rapid decline of traffic, the 
work required for maintaining traffic facilities prevented a decrease 
in employment equal to the decrease in traffic, although technological 
changes reduced the amount of work required. With the upturn in 
amount of traffic, a comparatively small increase in employment is 
required. 


The re to the Secretary of Labor of the United States observers ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to attend the International Labor Con- 
ference in June 1933 is given in an article beginning on page 1290. It 
includes a discussion of the report to the conference of the Director 
of the International Labor Office; the activities of the International 
Labor Organization in regard to the 40-hour week; the draft conven- 
tions on abolition of fee-charging employment agencies, and on social 
insurance; and the importance of United States participation in the 
discussions of the International Labor Conferences. 


An analysis of fluctuation of employment in Ohio in 1931 and 1932, 
with comparative figures for previous years, 18 given in an article begin- 
ning on page 1307. ‘This analysis shows that in 1932 employment of 
wage earners, clerical employees, and salespeople (not traveling) in 
40,134 establishments varied 8.4 percent between the month of high- 
est employment (February) and the month of lowest employment 
(August); in 1931 the variation between the month of highest em- 
ployment (May) and the month of lowest employment (December) 
in 43,168 establishments was 10.8 percent. A decrease of 15.8 per- 
cent In maximum employment took place between 1931 and 1932. 


A descriptive analysis of the employment conditions normally pre- 
vailing in the longshore industry was prepared by the United States 
Department of Labor at the request of the deputy administrator of the 
shipping code. At the same time, the Department of Labor pre- 
sented a plan for the decasualization of longshore labor, intended to 
do away with many of the injustices to labor now prevailing on the 
waterfronts of the majority of ports in the United States. Present 
employment conditions are more chaotic and the earnings of long- 
shoremen are much lower than during the 1927-29 period covered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey as published in its Bulletin 
No. 550 (p. 1299). 


An increase in both frequency and severity rates for accidents in 
manufacturing industries in 1932, as compared with 1931, 1s shown an 
the annual survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The average 
number of workers injured in 1932 was 19.55 per 1,000,000 hours 
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worked, as against 18.85 in 1931, and the average time lost = ih 
such injuries in 1932 was 2.86 days per 1,000 hours worked, as agi ins; 
2.59 in 1931 (p. 1388). 


Sixteen States now have minimum wage laws. Of this numer 
seven were passed during the present year. In the majority of css 
the 1933 laws follow the standard minimum wage bill sponsored hy 
the National Consumers’ League. The principal provisions of | 
of the minimum wage laws in effect in 1933 are given in this issjjp 
(p. 1344). 


Foundry workers’ earnings averaged 48.2 cents per hour and $1 /,.25 
per week in 1933 as compared with 60 cents per hour and $20.06 per 
week in 1931, and 62.4 cents per hour and $30.39 per week in 1529. 
Machine- shop employees earned an average of 54 cents per hour an 
$18.71 per week in 1933, 63.4 cents per hour and $24.22 per week in 
1931, and 63.8 cents per hour and $32.06 per week in 1929. These 
and other details from a survey of wages and working hours in 3(\4 
foundries, having 19,763 wage earners, and 492 machine shops, with 
41,966 wage earners, made in the spring of 1933 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, are given in an article beginning on page 1459. 


The redistribution of surplus or stranded populations, so as to mak: 
such citizens self-sustaining, is the program of the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division formed in the United States Department of the 
Interior. Colonies (urban, rural, or agricultural) will be formed in 
which subsistence will be drawn partly from the homestead garden 
plot and partly from part-time employment in industries set uy 
within the colony. The projects are experimental only and the sites 
are to be chosen not on the geographical basis, but with reference to 
the principal ‘‘problem areas” in the United States. Two projects 
are under way, one a colony being built in West Virginia, the other « 
subsistence-homestead project being carried on through a self-hel) 
organization formed in Dayton, Ohio, by unemployed of that cit) 
(p. 1327). 

The downward trend in child labor which has been evident for the past 
decade continued during 1982, according to a survey by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. In the States and cities reporting, 50,23: 
children, 14 and 15 years of age, obtained first regular employment 
certificates and left school to go to work. In comparable areas, thie 
number of certificates issued in 1932 was 62 percent less than in 1{)2!) 
and 26 percent less than in 1931, showing that it was becoming 
increasingly difficult for children to ‘find employment (p. 1361). 


Industrial hygiene was the subject of four sectional meetings of tl 
American Public Health Association convention at Indianapolis (1 
October. Problems connected with the development of silicosis among 
workers subjected to exposure to silica dust were given special atten- 
tion, this disease being of widespread interest at the present time from 
the standpoint both of its seriousness and of its importance in the field 
of workmen’s compensation. Other subjects discussed at these meet- 
ings included industrial dermatoses ; poisoning by petroleum distillates; 
cyanide poisoning; effects of exposure to carbon tetrachloride, par- 
ticularly its effects upon the eyes; pulmonary asbestosis; and a ne\ 
X-ray mass procedure for the discovery of early tuberculosis in 
eubabten (p. 1377). 
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Productivity, Hours, and Compensation of Railroad Labor 


Part 1. All Employees 


By Wrirr BowbeENn, or THE UNITED States Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


HIS is the first of a series of three articles dealing with the 

trends of employment, productivity, and compensation in rail- 
road transportation, and the principal factors affecting these trends. 
The first article deals with all employees and presents underlying data 
regarding revenue traffic, operating revenues and expenses, total com- 
pensation, and the maintenance of facilities for revenue traffic. The 
second article will analyze the principal classes of employees other 
than those concerned directly with transportation and will describe 
some of the important changes, especially those of a technological 
nature, affecting the productivity and status of these employees. 
The third article will deal in a similar manner with train, engine, and 
yard crews, dispatchers, and other classes of employees connected 
more directly with transportation. 


Conditions Affecting Railroad Labor 


RarLroapD labor has been affected by conditions which distinguish 
it in important respects from other labor, particularly in manufac- 
turing and trade. Congress and the courts have long held that rail- 
road transportation is ‘affected with a public interest” to a degree 
which warrants detailed regulation. The States as well as the Federal 
Government have limited the freedom of railroad companies in 
extending or curtailing facilities for traffic, in reducing the size of 
train aad engine crews, in fixing the hours and conditions of labor, 
and in adjusting controversies with employees. Public regulation 
and the peculiar nature of the industry require the maintenance of 
minimum facilities regardless of the amount of traffic. As a result, 
hours, wages, and volume of employment in this industry are less 
flexible in their adaptation to changes in volume of business than in 
the case of many private enterprises. The existence of comparatively 
strong labor organizations has contributed to the same result. 

Because of these conditions, the effects of technological changes in 
the displacement of labor are restricted, during a period of declining 
traffic, by the comparative inelasticity of the amount of labor. When 
traffic is light, the services required for maintaining traffic facilities 
cannot be reduced proportionately, especially in the case of such 
classes of labor as passenger employees, train dispatchers, and the 
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executive and clerical staffs. When the amount of traffic i Increa-eg 
the effects of technological changes are at once apparent in a c owe 
paratively slight increase in the amount of employment, since he 
facilities for handling a small volume of traffic are substantially | \\¢ 
same as are required for carrying additional passengers and freic' 
The effects of technological changes on the amount of labor are th re- 
fore to be found not so much in the productivity of labor in terme of 
revenue traffic as in the smaller amount of labor required for maint; in- 
ing traffic facilities. 

Technological improvements have been extremely varied, and hive 
made possible the maintenance of traffic facilities and the handling 
of a given amount of traffic with a constantly diminishing amount o{ 
labor. Locomotives and cars have been increased in size, capacity, 
durability, and ease of operation. Rails and ties have been i improved 
as to quality of materials, durability, and resistance to impact of 
rolling stock. Roadbeds have been made sturdier and less dependent 
on maintenance work. Mechanical devices, such as mobile power 
units, rail layers, tie tampers, and track and right-of-way cleaners, 
have greatly reduced the amount of work required for the maintenance 
of way and structures. In the maintenance of equipment and stores, 
the amount of work has been reduced by the improved quality and 
capacity of engines and cars and by the modernizing of machine 
shops, car shops, roundhouses, etc. In connection with communica- 
tions and the control of train movements, the principal changes have 
involved automatic signals, interlocking plants, and centralized 
traffic control for combining the functions of issuing train orders and 
the handling of signals and switches. Highway-crossing protection 
has included the extension of automatic signals and grade separations. 
Administrative and clerical employees have been most vitally affected 
by office appliances, such as calculating machines, by methods of 
management, and by mergers and consolidations. 


Employment and Compensation 


Tue combined effects of technological and managerial changes, and 
of changes in the amount of traffic, on the amount of employment are 
Byer in the index numbers of revenue traffic and man-hours o! 
all employees. With 1926 as the base year, the index number of 
passenger and freight traffic combined was 84.4 in 1916, while the 
index number of man-hours was 114.8. By 1932 the index number 
of revenue traffic had fallen to 52, and that of man-hours to 50.5. 
By July 1933 the index number of revenue traffic had risen to 60.3 
as compared with July 1926, while that of man-hours in July 1933 
was virtually the same as for 1932, or 49.8. The index number of 
revenue traffic in July 1933, as compared with the year 1916, showed 
a decline of only 28.6 percent; while the index number of man-hours 
showed a decline of 56.6 percent. The exclusion of executive groups 
would show an even greater proportionate decline of man-hours. 
The average number of hours per week of all employees was 60.( 
in 1916. The adoption of the 8-hour day reduced the average hours 
per week to 50:6 in 1919; and part time after 1929 further lowered the 
average, by 1932, to 42. During the period of the war the average: 
annual compensation per employee underwent a series of increascs 
from $892 in 1916 to $1,820 in 1920. Thereafter it ranged somewha' 
below this amount till 1930, and fell sharply by 1932 to $1,465. The 
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conpensation of the wage-earning classes declined more sharply than 
that of the executive groups. The compensation of all except the 
principal executive groups formed 94.60 percent of the total compen- 
sation in 1916, 96.57 percent in 1918, and only 91.65 percent in 1932. 
The percentage of hours worked by all except executive groups remained 
much more nearly constant throughout the period. 


Revenue Traffic and Facilities for Maintaining Traffic 


Tue usually accepted unit of passenger service is the passenger- 
mile, that is, the carrying of 1 passenger 1 mile. Similarly, in freight 
service the basic unit of service is the ton-mile, the carrying of 1 ton 
1 mile. In combining passenger and ton miles, passenger-miles may 
be weighted in accordance with their approximate comparative im- 
portance and added to ton-miles, the sum commonly being described 
as revenue traffic units. 

The service rendered by employees in maintaining facilities for 
revenue traffic tends to increase or decrease with fluctuations in the 
amount of revenue traffic, but the ratio is far from constant, especially 
in the handling of passenger traffic, for trains must be run and tracks 
and other facilities for service must be maintained whether revenue 
traffic is large or small. Changes in the volume of revenue traffic of 
class I railroads,' 1916 to 1932, and in the various kinds of services 
rendered in maintaining facilities for revenue traffic, are compared in 
table 1. 


TABLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF REVENUE TRAFFIC WITH SPECIFIED TYPES OF WORK 
DONE BY EMPLOYEES, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932 


[Based on reports to Interstate Commerce Commission] 
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1 Revenue passenger-miles weighted by 2.6 plus revenue ton-miles. 
? The formula for transportation traffic units or equated gross ton-miles was developed by the American 
way Engineering Association, and in its simplest form consists of freight ton-miles (including cars) 
X1; freight locomotive ton-miles x2; and nger car miles X 144. See A.R.E.A., Proceedings, vol. 31, 
pp. 1144-1145; and A.R.E.A., Manual, 1929, pp. 1421-1435. See also testimony of Otto Beyer, in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Er parte 106, vol. 6, p. 2070 and passim (hearings on proposed 6-hour day). 


1 Class I railroads are those with annual operating revenues above $1,000,000. Of the total line mileage, 
they operated 89.7 percent in 1916, 91.6 percent in 1926, and 93.2 percent in 1931. In regard to average 
number of workers, they employed 96.8 percent in 1916, 97.7 percent in 1926, and 98.1 percent in 1931. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF REVENUE TRAFFIC WITH SPECIFIED TYPES OF RE 
DONE BY EMPLOYEES, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932—Continued 7 
Index numbers (1926 = 100) 
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Table 1 shows an increase in revenue passenger-miles from 34,586,- 
000,000 in 1916 to 46,849,000,000 in 1920, with an almost constant 
decline thereafter to 16,975,000,000 in 1932. Revenue ton-miles 
varied much less widely, ranging from 362,444,000,000 in 1916 to a 
peak of 447,322,000,000 in 1929, and declining to 234,320,000,000 in 
1932. The weighted combination of passenger and freight traffic 
reached its peak of 535,988,000,000 revenue traffic units in 1926. 

The columns of the table which deal with car-miles and other indi- 
cations of the amount of service rendered in maintaining revenue 
traffic facilities, show a smaller variation, except for the recent rapit| 
decline in the number of rails laid, and, to a less extent, in the number 
of ties laid. 

The index numbers, in the second section of the table, indicate 
more concisely the comparative changes. 

TABLE 2.—COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE REVENUE PASSENGER-MILE AN)) 


THE REVENUE TON-MILE AS INDICATED BY RATIOS OF DIRECT LABOR RrFE- 
QUIRED AND OF REVENUE, 1916 TO 1932 
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1 Ratios of time in man-hours of road passenger service per revenue passenger-mile to time in man-hours 


of road freight service per revenue ton-mile. 
2 Ratios of average receipts per revenue passenger-mile to average receipts per revenue ton-mi'e. 
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in the weighting of revenue passenger-miles for combining with 
revenue ton-miles, the usual method has been to multiply the number 
of pass-nger-miles by 3. There was at one time ample justification 
for this weighting factor, as is indicated by table 2. 

The first column of table 2 gives the ratios, from 1916 to 1932, of 
the average amount of time in man-hours required by road passenger 
employees for an average revenue passenger-mile to the average man- 
hours required by road freight employees for an average revenue 
ton-mile. The second column of the table gives the ratios of average 
receipts per revenue passenger-mile to average receipts per revenue 
ton-mile. During the earlier part of the period, each of the two sets 
of ratios ranged around 3, the labor ratio being somewhat higher than 
the revenue ratio. During the later part of the period, the labor 
ratio rose rapidly until in 1932 it was almost double the figure for 
1916—5.8 in 1932 as compared with 3.2 in 1916. The revenue ratio, 
on the other hand, varied only slightly, ranging from 2.9 in 1916 to 
2.1 in 1932, with an average of 2.6 for the 17 years. 

The rise in the ratio of road passenger man-hours to road freight 
man-hours is largely a result of the extreme decline in revenue pas- 
senger-miles in recent years. The index numbers of revenue pas- 
senger-miles (the first column of table 1) show a rapid rise from 1916 
to 1920 and a precipitate decline, especially since 1929, to little more 
than a third of the figure for 1920. Revenue freight traffic also 
declined, but much less rapidly and with fewer extreme fluctuations. 

From the point of view of the users of railroad services, a passenger- 
mile on the average means essentially the same in 1932 as in 1916; 
and the same is true of the ton-mile. The problem of weighting is 
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therefore to ascertain the approximate importance of a passenger- 


mile as compared with a ton-mile throughout the period. In years 
when there was a comparative stability in the proportion of passenger 
traffic to freight traffic the labor ratio tends to confirm the validity of 
the revenue ratio as a basis for weighting. The average of the revenue 
ratios for the entire period (2.6) is therefore used. The combined 
passenger- and ton-miles, with passenger-miles weighted by 2.6, are 
termed revenue traffic units. 

The comparability of units of revenue traffic over a period of years 
is affected by several factors, such as types of commodities handled, 
changes in length of haul, and changes in quality of service. Changes 
in the relative percentages of the main types of commodities handled 


as classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission are shown in 
table 3. 


TaBLE 3.—CHANGES IN RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF TONNAGE OF PRINCIPAL 
GROUPS OF COMMODITIES OF REVENUE FREIGHT ORIGINATED BY CLASS I RAIL- 
ROADS, 1916 TO 1932, REPORTED TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


{Total tonnage= 100 percent] 
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Products of mines, which constitute more than half of the total ton- 
nage, maintained a practically constant ratio, ranging from 56.6 per- 
cent in 1916 to 53.7 percent in 1924 and 56. 1 percent in 1932. ‘Ihe 
ratio of animals and products also remained virtually constant. 
Products of forests declined from a high ratio of 9.1 percent in 1:24 
to 4 percent in 1932. Less-than-carload freight also declined fro 
4.4 percent in 1916 to 2.4 percent in 1932. The amount of Jahor 
required per ton in handling Sscaiahethitiaahentd freight is comparatively 
high, but this type of freight is comparatively smallin amount. The 
proportions of products of agriculture and of manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous freight increased during the period, and the relative increase 
in manufactures and miscellaneous products was particularly signifi- 
cant because of the comparative importance of this type of freight 
(22.2 percent of the total tonnage in 1932) and because of the rela- 
tively large amount of labor required per ton. In general, the changes 
in the ratios are not so great as to impair the comparability of the 
revenue ton during the years 1916 to 1932, and insofar as the ratios 
have changed they indicate a trend toward types of freight requiring 
a comparatively large amount of labor per ton during the later years 
of the period. 

Changes in the length of haul, on the other hand, indicate a rela- 
tively large amount of labor per passenger-mile and per ton-mile 
during the earlier years of the period 1916 to 1932. The average 
journey per passenger for all railroads increased from 33.58 miles in 
1916 to 40.79 in 1926, and declined by 1932 to 35.36. The average 
haul per ton of freight in 1916 was 277.98 miles. During most of the 
period it ranged around 300 miles, but by 1932 had increased to 
346.63 miles. 

During the years 1916 to 1932 there were changes in the quality 
of service, which in turn would have entailed an increase in the 
amount of labor if there had been no technological improvements, 
and this tended to counteract the effects of increases in the length 
of haul in reducing the amount of labor required per ton-mile and per 
passenger-mile. There have been increased facilities for the preser- 
vation, transfer,’ speedy movement, and convenient delivery of 
freight. In the handling of passengers there have been changes, for 
example, in air conditioning, transfer service at terminals, and 
improved station facilities. 


Work Done by Railroad Employees 


THE ultimate economic basis on which the railroad system rests is 
revenue traffic. In the final analysis the product of railroad labor, 
and, therefore, its productivity, must be expressed in terms of revenue 
traffic as analyzed in the first three columns of table 1. But the 
amount of service rendered by employees to their employers does not 
vary exactly with the amount of revenue traffic, for trains must be 
run and other facilities for handling passengers and freight must be 
maintained whether revenue traffic is heavy or light. In order to 
measure the amount of service rendered to employers in maintaining 
revenue traffic facilities as distinguished from the amount of revenue 
traffic handled for patrons of the railroads, units other than passenger- 
+ ~ ton-miles must be used. Some of these units are included in 
table 1. 
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n the seventh column of table 1 is a unit based on a formula de- 
veloped by the American Railway. Engineering Association. This 
unit may be termed the transportation traffic unit. On the basis of 
data available in the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transportation traffic units are computed by combining freight 
ton-miles, including cars, freight locomotive ton-miles multiplied by 
2, and passenger car-miles multiplied by 144. By comparing the 
index numbers of transportation traffic units with those of total car- 
miles, it will be seen that there is no considerable divergence. The 
use of the transportation traffic unit as a measure of service rendered 
in maintaining railroad facilities must be qualified by the fact that 
facilities were not maintained in the same degree of excellence through- 
out the period. This is indicated in maintenance-of-way work by 
the decline in the number of rails laid in 1931 and 1932, and to a less 
extent, by the decline in the number of ties laid, although needed 
additions and replacements have been reduced by technological 
changes. 

There is much work that cannot be reduced to uniform units in 
terms of the particular function performed. This is true, for example, 
of supervisory work, the dispatching of trains, and, with minor 
exceptions, clerical work. It is indicated further by the fact that 
workers are often shifted from one task to another with no common 
unit of measurement except their contributions to the handling of 
revenue traffic and the maintenance of traffic facilities. 


Railway Operating Revenues and Expenses and Compensation of Employees 


TABLE 4 contains figures of railway operating revenues and expenses 
and compensation of all employees, 1916 to 1932, together with ratios 
of operating revenues and of operating expenses to compensation. 
In the case of all of these items, switching and terminal companies 
are excluded, 1916 to 1920, and included, 1921 to 1932. 


TABLE 4.—RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES AND EMPLOYEE 
COMPENSATION, CLASS I RAILROADS,! 1916 TO 1932 


{Based on reports to Interstate Commerce Commission] 
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1 Switchi and terminal companies are excluded 1916 to 1920, and included 1921 to 1932. 
2In March 1933 compensation of all employees rose to 51 percent of railway operating revenues, but by 
July 1933 it had fallen to 41.37 percent. 
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Railway operating revenues rose from $3,597,000,000 in 1916 «o 
$6,451,000,000 in 1926 and by 1932 had fallen to $3,162,000,00\) 
Operating expenses in 1916 were $2,357,000,000 and in 1932 were 
$2,429,000,000, with slighter variations than in the case of operatin¢ 
revenues during the intervening years. Total compensation ;, 
employees, including the salaried classes, shows a trend remarka})|y 
similar to that of railway operating expenses, as is indicated by thie 
last column of table 4. The ratios of compensation to operating 
revenues showed greater variation. In 1932 the ratio was 454 
percent as compared with 40.8 percent in 1916. The changes in 
railway operating revenues and in employment in 1933 led to a further 
rise in the ratio of compensation to revenues to 51 percent in Marcl), 
and to a decline, by July, to 41.37 percent. 


Conditions Affecting Employment and Productivity 


A CHANGE affecting the average number of hours per employee was 
the introduction of the 8-hour day. This was applied to shop-craft 
employees in the southeastern district before Federal control began 
(under the Adamson Act), on December 28, 1917. The Adamson 
Act embodied the principle of the 8-hour day, beginning January |, 
1917, but the extensive application of the principle was postponed 
until after the war-time emergency. In estimating the number of 
hours worked by employees on a daily basis, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission computes each day as 10 hours up to and including 
1918, and as 8 hours thereafter. The 8-hour day has not only reduced 
the average number of hours per employee, but has tended to increase 
the average output per man-hour. 

Changes in the amount of revenue traffic (table 1) affect the num- 
ber of employees and of man-hours and also the average output per 
employee and per man-hour. The effect on average output is due 
to the impossibility of increasing or reducing employment in exact 
proportion to fluctuations in the amount of revenue traffic. But the 
average output per man-hour has been increased primarily by means 
of technological improvements, mergers, and changes in the personal 
efficiency of employees. Various technological changes will be dis- 
cussed in later articles in connection with particular classes of employ- 
ees. Some of the effects of these circumstances, especially the in- 
fluence of technological changes on operating conditions, are indicated 
in table 4. 

There was an increase in the number of steam locomotives from 
60,990 in 1916 to 65,006 in 1924, and thereafter a decline to 52,492 
in 1932. More significant was the continuous increase in the average 
tractive capacity (in pounds) of steam locomotives from 33,188 in 
1916 to 46,299 in 1932. The use of electric locomotive units more than 
doubled, the number in 1916 being 319 and in 1932, 725. The in- 
creased efficiency of locomotives, as well as the declining amount of 
labor necessary in operating them, is indicated by the reduction in 
the number of pounds of coal per thousand gross ton-miles from 162 
in 1921 to 123 in 1932. The average freight-train speed between 
terminals increased from 10.3 miles per hour in 1920 to 15.5 in 1932. 
The average capacity of freight cars increased from 41 tons in 1916 to 
47 in 1932. The number of car-miles of freight cars per train-mile 
increased from 36.6 in 1920 to 48.9 in 1930, declining somewhat to 
44.8 in 1932. The number of gross ton-miles of freight per train- 
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hour, excluding locomotives, almost doubled, increasing from 14,877 
in 1920 to 26,064 in 1932. The statistics of revenue traffic given in 
the last three columns of table 5 indicate the effects of declining 
yolume of revenue traffic on the utilization of facilities for handling 
traffic. The average number of ton-miles of revenue freight per 
train-mile and per locomotive-mile increased constantly, with the 
exception of 1921, to the year 1929, and thereafter decline materially. 
The average number of revenue passenger-miles per train-mile in 
1916 was 57 and remained above this level until 1928, when it declined 
by 1932 to 40. 


TaBLE 56.—CHANGES IN ROLLING STOCK AND OPERATING CONDITIONS AFFECT- 
ING PRODUCTIVITY OF RAILROAD LABOR, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932 


[Based on reports to Interstate Commerce Commission] 
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Table 5 indicates in general a significant increase in the efficiency of 


the facilities for handling revenue traffic, but a decline in recent years 
in the extent to which the facilities for handling traffic could be 
utilized because of the declining amount of revenue traffic. In other 
words, technological improvements have tended to increase the 
average output per man-hour in terms of revenue traffic, but this 
— has been in part counteracted by the falling off of revenue 
traffic. 
Nature of Available Employment Data 


In THE statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, detailed information regarding switching and terminal companies 
was not included for the years 1917 to 1920, but is available for 1916 
and was included in the monthly wage reports from 1921 to 1932. In 
table 6, percentage factors based on statistics for 1916 and 1921 to 
1932 were used to include estimates for class I switching and terminal 
companies in order to make the data in the table comparable for the 
earlier and later years of the period 1916 to 1932. These percentage 
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factors apply only to the number of employees and to the numbe, of 
hours worked. For all classes of labor combined, the proportio: of 
labor employed by switching and terminal companies is comparati, ely 
insignificant, but for certain groups, as yard-service employees, it, js 
large enough to affect materially the comparability of the data. [py 
the portions of table 6 based on operating revenues and compensation 
of employees, switching and terminal companies are omitted for ihe 
years 1916 to 1920, as the ratios based upon compensation and 
operating revenues are not affected by the omission. 

In table 6, hours are expressed in terms of time worked. The 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission from 1916 to June 
30, 1921, were in the form of time worked. After July 1, 1921, both 
time worked and time paid for are shown in the monthly wage reports, 
In order to make the data comparable for the entire period, time 
worked is used in table 6 throughout the period. The ratios of time 
worked to time paid for are comparatively constant, although for 
certain groups the tendency has been in the direction of a slight 
increase in the proportion of time paid for as compared with time 
worked. 

The most serious problem in a study of railroad labor by groups of 
employees for a period beginning earlier than 1921 is in connection 
with changes in the classification of employees. Changes were made 
on July 1, 1921, and on January 1, 1933. Before July 1, 1921, the 
number of groups was 68; from July 1, 1921, to December 31, 1932, 
148; and since January 1, 1933,128. Analysis of these changes makes 
possible a continuous comparison before and after July 1, 1921, of 
only a limited number of groups. In the case of employees described 
in table 6 as executive groups, the older groups 1 to 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s reports were described as general officers 
and division officers. In the new classification these were distributed 
among 19 groups, the first two groups being described after July 1, 
1921, as executives, officials, and staff assistants. But these two 
groups omitted roadmasters, general foremen, and various other 
officials who exercise important supervisory and executive functions, 
though not primarily at general and division headquarters. In order 
to make the groups numerically comparable before and after the 
change in classification, some who might properly be classed as 
executives were included in the second section of table 6. 


Changes from 1916 to 1932 


On THE basis of available data comparable for the entire period 
from 1916 to 1932, table 6 presents the more important changes in 
employment, output in revenue traffic, and compensation of Rabor 
from 1916 to 1932. 

The first section of table 6 deals with all employees. The second 
section gives a similar analysis of all employees except executive 
groups and is important primarily as indicating the status of ordi- 
nary employees as contrasted with the more highly salaried groups. 

he average number of employees, other than executives, increased 
from 1,626,066 in 1916 to a peak of 2,004,277 in 1920, declined to 
1,640,414 in 1921, and thereafter remained comparatively constant 
until 1929, when the number was 1,635,969, virtually the same as 
in 1916. The average in 1932 had fallen to 1,011,797. The index 
numbers of man-hours show a much greater decline than do those of 
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average number of employees, the former ranging from a high point 
»f 126.8 in 1918, with 1926 as the base year, to 49.5 in 1932, and 
the latter ranging only from 114.1 to 57.5. This was largely because 
of the introduction of the 8-hour day, although since 1929 part time 
has also been an important factor. The average number of hours 
per employee per week fell from 60.5 in 1916 to 41.8 in 1932. 

nie 6—CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, OUTPUT IN REVENUE TRAFFIC, AND COM- 


PENSATION OF LABOR, CLASS I RAILROADS, INCLUDING PRINCIPAL SWITCHING 
\ND TERMINAL COMPANIES,! 1916 TO 1932 


| Based on reports to Interstate Commerce Commission] 
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1 Switching and terminal companies estimated for 1917-20 on basis of statistics for 1916, 1921-32. 

2 For output in terms of revenue traffic, and also for indications of work done by different groups of employ- 
ees, see table 1. Output as here used consists of revenue traffic units. 

5 Based for 1916-20 on employees and compensation of class I railroads excluding switching and terminal 
companies. For railway operating revenues, see table 4. 
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The trend of average output per man-hour in terms of reyes\jje 
traffic is shown by the indexed ratios of the seventh column of tab|.. ¢. 
With 1926 as the base year, the indexed ratio of revenue trafl\. to 
man-hours of all employees except executive groups in 1916 was 7:).4- 
in 1931, 107.4 (the highest point); and in 1932, 105.0. These ratios 
represent the productivity of labor in the economic sense; that js 
in terms of revenue-producing traffic. The principal factors affect- 
ing these ratios have been technological changes and changes in the 
amount of revenue traffic. The latter factor has affected productiy- 
ity, due to the fact that the amount of labor required to maintain 
facilities for handling revenue traffic is not entirely adaptable to 
changes in the amount of revenue traffic actually handled. 

Because of this, it is necessary to emphasize again the fact that 
productivity in terms of the ultimate product of labor (i.e., in terms 
of revenue traffic) is not a measure of the effects of technologica| 
changes on labor. These effects are more adequately measured hy 
the maintenance of traffic facilities than by the extent to which these 
facilities are utilized in the form of revenue traffic by patrons of the 
railroads. In regard to labor as a whole, the transportation traflic 
unit (the seventh column of table 1) is probably the most adequate 
measure of services rendered in maintaining facilities for handling 
revenue traffic. This unit is not available before 1921, but it is 
closely paralleled since 1921, and presumably before that date, by 
total car-miles (the sixth column of table 1). For all employees 
except executive groups the comparative ratios of revenue traffic 
units, transportation traffic units, and car-miles to the number of 
man-hours worked are shown in table 7. 

TABLE 7.-COMPARATIVE INDEXED RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC UNITS, TRANS. 


PORTATION TRAFFIC UNITS, AND CAR-MILES TO MAN-HOURS WORKED BY ALL 
EMPLOYEES, EXCEPT EXECUTIVE GROUPS, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932! 
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1 For basic data, see tables 1, 6. 


With 1926 as the base year, the indexed ratios of revenue traffic units 
to man-hours rose from 73.4 in 1916 to 83.1 in 1921, and to 107.4 in 
1931, and declined to 105.0in 1932. The ratios of transportation traffic 
units to man-hours ranged from 83.8 in 1921 to 130.5 in 1932. The 
ratios of car-miles to man-hours ranged from 71.4 in 1916 to 81.0 
in 1921, and 126.3 in 1932. 
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‘aking revenue traffic units as a measure of output and 1921 as 
ihe base year, and assuming a constant ratio of revenue traffic units 
to man-hours, the number of man-hours required in 1932 would have 
heen about 2,782,000,000 instead of 2,201,000,000, the number ac- 
tually employed. 

Taking transportation traffic units as a measure of services rendered 
hy employees in maintaining facilities for handling revenue traffic, 
and assuming a constant ratio of transportation traffic units to man- 
hours, the number of man-hours required in 1932 would have been 
about 3,429,000,000, instead of 2,201,000,000, the number actually 
employed. The difference, 1,228,000,000 man-hours, is an approxi- 
mate indication of the effects of technological changes on the amount 
of employment. It appears, to be sure, that some work normaliy 
called for was deferred, as is indicated by the index numbers of ties 
laid and especially of rails laid (table 1). On the other hand, the 
decline in the amount of maintenance work was itself partly due to 
technological changes such as the treating of ties and the use of 
improved rails, rail fasteners, ballast, ete. 

A comparison of revenue traffic units with transportation traffic 
units, car-miles, and other units indicating service rendered in main- 
taining traffic facilities, shows clearly that particular groups with 
comparatively low ratios of revenue traffic units to man-hours, as 
road passenger employees, may render services as essential as do 
other groups with comparatively high ratios, as maintenance-of-way 
employees. 

The compensation and status of a particular group of employees as 
compared with other groups, therefore, cannot properly be based on 
productivity in terms of the ratios of revenue traffic to man-hours. 
But these ratios, particularly for labor as a whole, are significant as 
indicating productivity in ultimate terms of the partite 0% of the 
transportation system; and for different groups of employees they 
indicate approximately the separate factors entering into the aggregate 
productivity, as well as the extent to which the effects of technological 
changes on man-hour output are counteracted by declining volume of 
revenue traffic and increased by expansion of traffic. : 

The last two columns of the second section of table 6 show the status 
of the wage-earning groups as to hours and wages as compared with the 
status of the executive groups. Hours worked by the wage-earning 
groups ranged from 98.16 percent of all hours in 1919 to 96.09 percent 
in 1932. Their compensation ranged from 96.57 percent of all com- 
pensation in 1918 to 91.65 in 1932. In other words, the status of the 
wage-earning groups was materially changed to their disadvantage, 
for their proportion of total hours declined only 2.1 percent, while 
their proportion of total compensation declined 5.1 percent. 


Trends of 1933 


For the purpose of comparing the trends of 1933 with those of earlier 
years, each month from January to July of 1933 is compared in table 
8 with the same month of 1926. This comparison iedledes revenue 
traffic and railway operating revenues. 
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TABLE 8.—REVENUE TRAFFIC AND RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES, CLA 
RAILROADS, INCLUDING SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES, JAN{ 
TO JULY, 1926 AND 1933 


[Based on reports to Interstate Commerce Commission 
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1 Revenue passenger-miles times 2.6 plus revenue ton-miles. See pp. 1277-1279. 
2? The index numbers are based on the monthly figures for 1926. 


March 1933 was the month of lowest revenue traffic and railway 
operating revenues. In that month revenue passenger-miles were 
hardly more than a third of the number in March 1926 (the index 
number being 37.7), and revenue ton-miles declined less sharply to 
approximately half the March 1926 figure (index number, 49.1). 
Revenue traffic units in March 1933 had fallen to an index of 46.8, 
while railway operating revenues had declined to an index of 41.5. 
The index numbers for July 1933, with July 1926 as the base month, 
all show comparatively large increases. ‘They were as follows: Rev- 
enue passenger-miles, 46.6; revenue ton-miles, 63.6; revenue traffic 
units, 60.3; and railway operating revenues, 53.5. 

Table 9 shows changes in employment, output in terms of revenue 
traffic, and compensation of labor from January to July of 1926 
and 1933. 

The number of employees was smallest in March 1933, having 
fallen to 933,857 as compared with 1,745,414 in March 1926. By 
July 1933 the average number had risen to somewhat more than 
1,000,000 employees. As compared with March 1926 the index 
number for March 1933, was 53.5; and for July 1933, 54.1. The 
status of employment, however, is better indicated by the number 
of man-hours paid for. As compared with 1926 the index number of 
man-hours in April fell to the low point of 45.9, and by July of 1933, 
as compared with July 1926, had risen only to 49.8. 

In striking contrast with the slight rise in volume of employment is 
the rapid increase in the ratios of revenue traffic units to man-hours; 
and if executive groups were excluded, as in the second section o! 
table 6, the ratios would be somewhat higher. 
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TapLe 9—CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, OUTPUT IN REVENUE TRAFFIC, AND COM- 
PENSATION OF ALL RAILROAD LABOR, CLASS I RAILROADS, INCLUDING PRIN- 
C{pAL SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES, JANUARY TO JULY, 1926 AND 1933 


{Based on reports to Interstate Commerce Commission] 
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Even during March, 1933, the month of greatest decline of revenue 
traffic (less than half of that of March, 1926, the index number being 
46.8), the indexed ratio of revenue traffic units to man-hours, as 
compared with March 1926, stood at 100.2. By July 1933, as com- 
pared with July, 1926, it had risen to 121.1, although the index number 
of revenue traffic had risen only to 60.3. The facilities which must be 
provided for a small volume of revenue traffic suffice for a consider- 
able expansion of traffic with an insignificant increase in the amount 
of employment. If the amount of labor employed in July 1933 had 
increased in the same proportion as the amount of revenue traffic 
(that is, if the output per man-hour in July 1933 had been the same 
as in July 1926), the number of man-hours required would have been 
about 237,500,000 instead of 196,588,000, the number actually 
employed. Since many of the most important recent technological 
changes occurred before 1926, and since these changes affect primarily 
only certain classes of railroad labor, it is apparent that any possible 
increase in the amount of traffic can hardly be expected, at least on 
the basis of present hours of labor, to reabsorb a large proportion of 
many types of workers formerly employed. 





Report of United States Delegation at the International Labo, 
Conference, June 1933 


DELEGATION of four official observers was appointed }y 

President Roosevelt to attend the seventeenth session of tho 
International Labor Conference held in Geneva June 8-30, 1433. 
The delegation was headed by Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. The other 
members of the delegation were Edwin S. Smith, commissioner of 
labor of Massachusetts, William H. Stead, secretary of the Empl|oy- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minnesata, and 
Hugh Frayne, general organizer of the American Federation o 
Labor. The report of the United States observers, which was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Labor under date of August 15, follows 


Text of Report 


THERE was a proeees feeling of cordiality and good will toward 
the delegation of the United States observers. It was stated by 


Mr. Butler, Director of the International Labor Office, that the 
presence of the United States delegation was one of the bright spots 
in this P ewes conference. 


The delegation was seated in the center of the hall with the Gov- 
ernment delegations. It was voted by the plenary session tly 
first day of the Conference that the official observers should }e 
given the right to participate in the discussion in the plenary session- 
and in committees. The observers could not, of course, record their 
votes. Besides the United States, only Egypt was represented }\ 
official observers. 


Resolution Adopted for Presentation to Economic Conference 


In the early sessions of the Conference much interest was aroused 
by the discussion of a resolution that it was proposed to send to 
the World Economic and Monetary Conference. 

In view of the failure of the London conference to attain any 
immediate realization of its objectives, it seems unnecessary in 
this report to describe fully the recommendations that were made 
to it by the International Labor Conference. The recommendations 
covered such points as the restoration of stable monetary condi- 
tions, national and international; prevention of future disastrous 
fluctuations of price levels; increase of the purchasing power of the 
workers; an international movement to increase expenditures for 
public works. 

The significance of the resolution (which was adopted by 9! 
votes to 0) lies in the fact that for the first time in any large wa) 
the International Labor Conference went on record as officially 
urging certain courses to be pursued in the economic sphere. 


1290 
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Qne of the policies of the International Labor Conference, which 
certain elements in its membership have successfully insisted upon 
in the past, is that in its deliber ations a sharp line should be drawn 
bet ween “social ” and ‘‘economic”’ subjects. In the opinion of 
these persons, principally the employers’ group, it would appear, 
the International Labor Conference is properly concerned with 
the former class of quéstions and should steer clear of the latter. 
By the terms of any such separation of interest, unemployment 
insurance, let us say, would be considered a “social” question, 
whereas wage levels would be definitely held to be an ‘‘economic’ 
subject. The Conference experience has shown that in practice 
this distinction has always been difficult to draw. Modern economic 
thinking finds the problem of social justice to the working people 
and the problem of an intelligent functioning of the economic system 
closely interwoven. By adopting the resolution to the Economic 
Conference, the International Labor Conference put itself on record 
in regard to a number of definitely “economic” subjects. In doing 
so it followed a course that may well mark an important precedent 
for its future activities. 

Because of the interest that the United States, through President 
Roosevelt, had shown in the London conference, the American 
delegation was asked to participate in the discussion of the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Smith was asked by Miss Anderson to address the Con- 
ference on this subject. 


Discussion of the Director’s Report 


The Director’s able and comprehensive report was devoted mainly 
. the social and economic aspects of the depression, especially: 

|) Unemployment, its extent, causes, and the various measures 
af relief; (2) wages, reductions, purchasing. power, and the late 
change of policy ; (3) social insurance, effects of the depression, 
reduced incomes and increased expenditures, and the consequent 
amendments to laws and regulations. 

The Director devoted a certain amount of attention to credit 
and currency. He gave an encouraging report of the Labor Organ- 
ization. The 50 new ratifications in 1933 (the highest number 
since 1929), sent in by 21 countries, he spoke of as ‘‘a proof of the 
vitality of international labor legislation.” 

He described the history of the movement for the 40-hour week, 
and reminded the Conference that as far back as January 1931 the 
unemployment committee of the Governing Body invited the Labor 
Office to pay special attention to this desire of the workers’ organ- 
izations. He spoke also of ‘‘the scorn and abuse with which the 
notion was first greeted.” 

Finally, the United States observers noted with special interest the 
Director’s repeated references to international planning and coopera- 
tion. Is it possible to raise wages in one country, he asked, unless a 
corresponding increase takes place in competi countries? Is it 
polis to make wages the subject of international negotiations? 
Are truces against wage cuts, or international wage agreements, 
possibilities of the future? Can the consuming power of the masses 
in Asia and Africa be raised by international economic action? 

In his concluding paragraphs the Director said: 


If unemployment is to be removed, economic balance preserved, and future 
economic disasters averted, it can only be achieved by international cooperation 
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for the more scientific direction of the world’s economy. The pressure of ©), 
is steadily forcing the world to revise its old methods and to create the j),ter. 
national organization capable of giving it prosperity under modern condi} joys 
At a moment when many are disposed to doubt the efficacy of the internat ioy,) 
institutions which already exist, the inevitability of international action was 
never so apparent. From this fact may be derived the certitude that they wij) 
ultimately be recognized as a necessary part of the world order, whatever jria\s 
and vicissitudes they may be destined to undergo in the years immediately 
ahead. ; 

The discussion of the Director’s report took 3 days, after which an 
afternoon was devoted to the Director’s reply. During the discussion 
an opportunity was given to the United States observers to address 
the plenary session and Miss Anderson and Mr. Frayne both did go, 
Much interest was shown in the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
which passed Congress while we were attending the Conference. 
ads at ia: the establishment of such a system on a national scale 
where employers and labor, through their constituted representatives 
and in the various industries, might cooperate in a flexible system of 
establishing a code of maximum hours and minimum wages. It was 
pointed out by us that the maximum hours suggested had at no time 
exceeded 40 hours a week, while the minimum wage may vary with 
industry and locality. The representative of the employers’ delegates 
asked us for details in regard to this system, which we were happy to 
furnish him. This experiment by the United States will be of great 
value in affecting any decision on a draft convention on hours and 
wages which may be adopted by the next International Labor 
Conference. In the Director’s reply to the debate he pointed out that 
very fact to the delegates. 


The 40-Hour Week 


The first International Labor Conference, held in Washington in 
1919 just after the war, passed a draft convention or labor treaty for 
a working day not longer than 8 hours. Sixteen countries ratified 
this treaty. 

The next discussion on hours was that of the 40-hour week con- 
ference, specially called for this purpose by the International Labor 
Organization January last. At that conference the International 
Labor Office was asked to bring together all available data on this 
subject and present to the conference just held (June). These data 
are ste a in what is called the “blue-gray’’ report, which is very 
comprehensive and informative. 

The question came up before the plenary session as to whether a 
draft convention or recommendation on this subject should be adopted 
at the present session, or it should confine itself to consulting the 
governments and defer the adoption of definite international regula- 
tions until next year. This important matter was debated for 2 
days. The report prepared by the Labor Office served as the basis of 
the discussion for these alternatives. It was argued by the workers 
that the January meeting was the first discussion, and that at the 
June session a convention or treaty should be formulated, adopted, 
and presented to the governments for ratification. The workers 
emphasized the need for maintaining the purchasing power of labor 
by keeping it in full work at full wages. They urged the shorter 
hours, not as a temporary expedient in a moment of crisis, but as the 
only measure that could combat the increased volume of unemploy- 
ment caused, even in normal times, by the elimination of labor and 
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the consequences of mass roduction. They also emphasized the 
fact that present-day technique in production should be a powerful 
factor in preparing the way for a shortening of the working week. 

The employers, supported by many government delegates, con- 
tended that the January meeting was only a preliminary one and 
could not be counted as a first sitting; that although the report 
prepared by the International Labor Office had much information, 
much more was necessary; that this is a far-reaching reform and 
heretofore no such reform had ever been proposed internationally 
that had not been tried by one or more countries first; that past 
conventions had always been based on a considerable amount of 
national experience; that the present sitting should be called the first 
sitting, and a committee should be appointed to formulate a question- 
naire to be submitted to all countries. The employers, supported by 
many of the government delegates, voted for a committee to formulate 
a questionnaire. 

The committee finally agreed to a questionnaire that should inquire 
not only into hours worked but into wages paid. This is very signifi- 
cant, because it was felt throughout the conference that the fixing 
of maximum hours of 40 a week could not be done unless wages were 
taken into consideration. It was felt that in countries where there 
were no safeguards through legislation and there was feeble trade- 
union organization, if a 40-hour week were adopted wages would go 
down very rapidly. Thus the convention on the 40-hour week, 
including information on wages, will be the dominant question before 
the International Labor Conference of next year. 

We felt very keenly that the inability of the United States delega- 


tion to participate directly in this discussion and in voting had much 
bearing on the results of the discussion of the 40-hour week. 


Work of Committees 


The International Labor Conference reaches its conclusions through 
a system of committee discussions. Shortly after organization of 
the Conference the various members are assigned to one of half a 
dozen committees, each of which is responsible for formulating recom- 
mendations with respect to one of the major items on the agenda. 

During at least half of the conference period there are no plenary 
sessions of the Conference, all of the time being given to committee 
work. 

One of the committees that function at each convention is the 
committee on article 408. This is essentially a board of review, 
which checks over the ratifications of conventions and the enforce- 
ment of provisions of these conventions within the signatory nations, 
including the operation of laws and regulations set up in conformity 
with the conventions. 

It is interesting to note that this committee does not hesitate 
to censure specifically certain governments for derelictions in carrying 
out the provisions of the convertion. In several instances special 
commissions have been appointed to investigate situations in a given 
nation and to make recommendations to the International Labor 
Conference. 

On the whole this ‘“policing’”’ function is effectively and frankly 
done and offers an example of “effective” international cooperation. 
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Draft Convention on Abolition of Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 


One of the first draft conventions of the International Labor ¢ »). 
ference adopted at the Washington conference in 1919 provide: {o, 
the establishment of a national system of public employment 0! '\c¢s 
in the signatory nations. This convention was widely ratified 1 
most of the industrial nations have had several years of experienc 
with public employment-office systems. 

In some instances, as in Germany and Italy, these public offices 
have replaced all other agencies; in Italy the use of such public o)- 
ployment offices is compulsory with all employers. 

As these countries have developed an adequate public employment- 
office system to cope with the problems*of organizing the labor 
market, their attention has turned to the desirability of removing the 
evils attendant upon a competing system of private fee-charging 
employment agencies. 

The question of international action looking toward the abolition 
of fee-charging employment agencies was placed on the agenda of 
the 1932 Conference and was given a first hearing at that time, 
During the ensuing year the staff of the International Labor Office 
prepared and circulated a comprehensive study of the situation in 
the various countries. 

This year, after considerable discussion, the committee on this 
subject recommended a draft convention for adoption by the 
Conference. 

This convention, as adopted and now subject to ratification by the 
various governments, provides, in brief, as follows: 

1. Fee-charging agencies run with a view to profit are to be abolished 
within 3 years after ratification of convention. 

2. Fee-charging agencies operated to service a special group and 
not for profit are to be closely supervised and controlled. (Such 
agencies as a Y.W.C.A. placement bureau operated on a cost basis 
would fall in this category.) 

3. Free employment agencies of any character must be registered. 

In the course of the discussion of the report of this committee Mr. 
Stead spoke to the Conference, outlining the proposed development 
of the cooperative Federal-State employment service under the 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser bill. 


Draft Conventions on Social Insurance 


Only one other committee was engaged in final discussions and 
recommendations in this year’s Conference. The Committee on 
Invalidity, Old-Age, and Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance submitted 
a series of draft conventions on these subjects, designed to bring 
about uniformity in the. provisions for this type of protection in the 
various countries. All of these conventions were adopted and when 
ratified should go far to eliminate inequalities in protection among 
the countries. 

The economic helplessness of the factory and farm worker in face of 
unemployment, invalidity, and old age, and the economic plight of 
the widows and orphan children of wage earners were accorded « 
large amount of attention. The fruit of the deliberations of the 
Committee on Invalidity, Old-Age, Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance 
set up by the Conference was the submittal of six separate draft 
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conventions on these subjects, each of which was adopted by a large 
majority. The tabulation of votes was as follows: 

|. Draft convention concerning compulsory old-age insurance for persons 
employed in industrial and commercial undertakings or in the liberal professions, 
and for outworkers and domestic servants. For 106, against 5. 

2 Draft convention concerning compulsory old-age insurance for persons 
emploved in agricultural undertakings. For 84, against 17. 

2 Draft convention concerning compulsory invalidity insurance for persons 
employed in commercial and industrial undertakings or in the liberal professions, 
and for outworkers and domestic servants. For 89, against 7. 

4. Draft convention concerning compulsory invalidity insurance for persons 
employed in agricultural undertakings. For 75, against 18. 

5. Draft convention concerning compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
for persons employed in industrial and commercial undertakings or in the liberal 
professions, and for outworkers and domestic servants. For 92, against 6. 

6. Draft convention concerning compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
for persons employed in agricultural undertakings. For 73, against 18. 

In each vote on these conventions the dissenting delegates were 
employer or government representatives. The government delegates 
most frequently dissenting were the representatives of the Argentine 
Republic, whose 2 delegates were recorded as against 4 of the 6 social- 
insurance conventions. One Argentine delegate voted against another 
of these six proposals. Other government delegates frequently 
dissenting represented Brazil, Portugal, and Yugoslavia. 

Precedent for the adoption of the foregoing conventions is to be 
found in 2 conventions adopted in 1925 concerning accident insurance 
and occupational diseases and the 2 conventions on sickness insurance 
adopted in 1927. These conventions have been ratified by most of 
the leading industrial countries of Europe. 

The Committee on Invalidity, Old-Age, Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance was composed of 63 members, 21 each from the government, 
employer, and labor groups. The amount of time and thought that 
the committee gave to its task is indicated by the fact that on the 
subject of old-age insurance alone 16 sessions were held and 83 
amendments to the text as drafted by the International Labor Office 
for the consideration of the Conference were proposed and discussed. 

The six conventions are similar in their general character. They 

prescribe limits within which countries adhering to the conventions 
must frame their legislation. On the other hand, they permit consid- 
erable latitude on important points. For instance, in each of the six 
conventions it is provided that: ‘‘The pension shall, whether or not 
dependent on the time spent in insurance, be a fixed sum or a percent- 
age of the remuneration taken into account for insurance purposes, or 
vary with the amount of the contributions paid.”’ 
_ Of specific provisions there are not very many. The old-age 
insurance convention provides that the age at which a person is 
entitled to a pension ‘‘shall not exceed 65.” . In regard to invalidity 
insurance it is stated that the qualifying period shall not exceed ‘‘60 
contribution months, 250 contribution weeks, or 1,500 contribution 
days.” Each convention provides that employers, employees, and 
the State shall make contributions. It is significant that it is stated 
in each convention that ‘‘the insurance scheme shall be administered 
by public authorities and not conducted with a view to profit.” 

In addition to adopting these six social insurance conventions the 
Conference approved, by a vote of 75 to 15, a series of recommenda- 
tions concerning the principles of invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance in which some rather precise interpretations 
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are offered to clarify the intent of the draft conventions. For ins; 
in regard to pensions to orphans these recommendations state: 

Every child of school age who was dependent on a pensioner or insured | 
who died after completing the qualifying period should be entitled to a . 
pension, and the pension should continue to be paid until the age of 17 
child is continuing his general or vocational education, and even beyon 
age if the child cannot by reason of infirmity earn his living. 


Although unemployment insurance in some form is probably jjjore 
universally in force among industrial nations than is invalidity, oldq- 
age, or widows’ and orphans’ insurance, the Conference was not pre- 
pared this year to adopt a draft convention on this subject. It did 
adopt, on recommendation of a committee established by it, a series 
of questions on unemployment insurance to be submitted to the 
governments. This procedure is the regular preliminary to the adop- 
tion of a draft convention in the next succeeding year. 

In the report of the Committee on Unemployment Insurance and 
Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed, the following résumé 
was given of action taken by previous International Labor Confer- 
ences on unemployment insurance: 


son 
ld’s 
the 
this 


At the first session (Washington, 1919) a recommendation was adopted recom- 
mending: ‘‘ That each member of the International Labor Organization establish 
an effective system of unemployment insurance, either through a government 
system or through a system of government subventions to associations whose 
rules provide for the payment of benefits to their unemployed members.” 

At the same session a draft convention concerning unemployment was adopted, 
and article 3 of this draft convention provides that: ‘‘ Members of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization which ratify this convention and which have established 
systems of insurance against unemployment shall, upon terms being agreed 
between the members concerned, make arrangements whereby workers belonging 
to one member and working in the territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those which obtain for the workers 
belonging to the latter.” 

The 1926 session of the Conference adopted a resolution by which the Inter- 
national Labor Office was requested to increase to the utmost its efforts to secure 
a wider adoption of the measures proposed in the recommendations and conven- 
tions on unemployment adopted at previous sessions, including among other 
things the creation and extension of systems of unemployment insurance and the 
admission of foreigners to the benefits of these systems on condition of reciprocity. 


In the framing of the questionnaire on unemployment insurance to 
be submitted to governments there were numerous clashes of opinion 
between delegates representing labor and those representing employers. 
Particular objection was raised by the workers to the inclusion of 
reference to a ‘‘means test’’ as a factor in benefit conditions. © The 
workers felt this subject had no place in a questionnaire that was con- 
cerned not with an assistance but with an insurance scheme, i.c., © 
plan in which the workers were themselves contributors. The 
workers’ amendment was, however, defeated. 

The questionnaire that will be circulated this year to the govern- 
ments is very elaborate and in the scope of its questions no doubt 
profits considerably by the large amount of experience that has al- 
ready been had with unemployment insurance. It is of interest to 
note that the various American proposals that attempt to use an 
unemployment compensation scheme as a means to reduce unem- 
ployment by the device of varying the employer’s contribution wit! 

is experience record in maintaining employment find no place in this 
questionnaire. If the United States had been a formal participating 
member in the International Labor Conference this important point 
presumably would have received consideration. 
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Oversea Conference 


During the last week of the International Labor Conference a 
special group conference was held dealing with the particular prob- 
lems of non-European “oversea” countries. Many of these countries 
had felt that their problems needed special consideration, since the 
standards for most draft conventions had been based on European 
experience, : 

Emphasis was placed on geographical groupings and the possibility 
of developing international labor standards that would take into 
consideration regional problems. 

Thus it was suggested that an Asiatic and a Latin-American section 
of the International Labor Office be set up to study the problems of 
the countries in these areas. 

Many delegates, including Europeans, pointed out the desirability 
of devoting more attention to the problems of oversea countries in 
the light of the hoped-for possibility of the affiliation of the United 
States with the International Labor Office. 


Importance of United States Participation 


Regarding the value of participation as official observers, the words 
of Mr. Butler, Director of the International Labor Office. are quoted 
here: 

Perhaps I need hardly say that it is a very special pleasure to me to see an 
American delegation here for the first time this year. We value this cooperation 
all the more on account of the great industrial reconstruction which is now being 
undertaken in the United States. Anyone who is interested in the problems of 
this organization is bound to follow this effort with the closest attention. I need 
hardly add that we, too, hope that the collaboration so successfully instituted 
may expand and grow. 

The United States delegates feel that it was very important to be 
at this meeting as official observers and to participate in the discus- 
sions of the Conference. The delegation would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend that the United States affiliate with the International Labor 
Office so as to be in a position to be in full collaboration with the 
other 58 countries that comprise this organization. 

The International Labor Conference is of the nature of an interna- 
tional industrial parliament in which the delegates of 58 nations par- 
ticipate, including workers’, employers’, and government delegates. 
The work of the International Labor Office, the organization which, 
so to speak, looks after and prepares the work of the Conference, is 
not unlike that of the United States Department of Labor or any 
other labor ministry or department, except that it is staffed by inter- 
national officials drawn from over 40 different nationalities instead 
of by national officials. 

The economic and social questions that come before the Conference 
are interwoven with similar questions in the United States. Social 
insurance, that has had its place on the statute books in the countries 
in Europe, South America, and the East, we in the United States are 
just beginning to consider. We want to know their experience and 
profit by it, and no better opportunity is afforded along that line than 
participation in conferences of the International Labor Office. In 
view of the competition among countries—due to inequalities in wages 
and hours worked—the attention that will be given by future confer- 
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ences to such economic questions as the shorter working day ») (| {}j, 
raising of wages and purchasing power will be of particular | 


‘TAS 

to the United States, and in our opinion the United States . i: 
afford to be in a position of less than full equality in such collabor. tip 
That adequate representation is assured for both employers and 
employees is clear in the Conference machinery, each country }yeing 
represented by two government delegates, one employer (nominated 


by the largest employers’ association), and one worker (nominated 
by the national trade-union organization). Adherence to draft cop. 
ventions is, of course, purely voluntary on the part of any country 
Furthermore, affiliation with the International Labor Office does not 
necessarily mean membership in the League of Nations. Sever] 
countries are now affiliated with the Labor Office that have no rela. 
tion with the League of Nations. 

There is no doubt that this international organization has been 
very great factor in raising the standards of employment the world 
over. To quote again the Director’s report: In speaking of the 
treaties ratified by the countries, he said that since the organization 
of the International Labor Office there had been 566 ratifications of 
treaties by the countries affiliated. He pointed out the remarkable 
progress that had been made in the matter of ratifications in Latin 
America; Spain was the greatest wonder of all, since 14 more ratifica- 
tions had come in, bringing them to 30 and making almost 100 percent 
ratification. 

We think that it is not too much to say that improved working 
standards and social legislation could not have had such impetus 
without the collaboration of the countries in the conferences assembled. 

We feel, too, that in another year the United States will have much 
to contribute to such a conference. It is important to dispel the 
thought of at least some members of the Conference who say that 
nothing can be done because the United States, the largest industrial 
country in the world, does not do its share in collaboration, and that 
the legal industrial standards in the United States are far below those 
of other countries. We strongly recommend, therefore, that the 
United States Government affiliate with the International Labor 
Organization at the earliest possible opportunity, and that in the 
meantime the Government send a delegation to the next conference 
in May 1934, having in mind representation upon such delegation of 
two Government members, an employer spokesman,and a representa- 
tive of the organized workers. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Longshore Labor Conditions and Port Decasualization in the 
United States 


HE following is the text of the report presented in November 

1933 at the hearings on the shipping code on behalf of the United 
States Department of Labor. The report was prepared by Boris 
Stern of tne United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A careful analysis of the latest information on longshore labor con- 
ditions secured for the administrator of the shipping code by the 
United States Department of Commerce and the Planning and Re- 
search Division of the National Recovery Administration, has con- 
vinced the Department of Labor that the present longshore labor 
conditions differ from those described in the bulletin on Cargo 
Handling and Longshore Labor Conditions, published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bul. No. 550), and presenting 
conditions as they existed between 1926 and 1929, in only two aspects: 

(1) Conditions of employment in the industry are now more chaotic 
than ever. 

(2) The earnings of longshoremen, even of the most favorably situ- 
ated groups of workers, are much, much lower than during the 
1927-29 period covered by the Bureau survey. 

With these differences constantly in view, the attempt is made in 
the following pages to give a brief outline of the longshore labor and 
employment conditions normally prevailing in the majority of the 
United States ports, and to follow it up with a program of action 
intended to mitigate, if not altogether to cure, some of the most 
flagrant injustices to labor on the waterfront. 


Supply of Longshore Labor 


It 1s generally admitted by all interests in the shipping industry 
(port authorities, representatives of shipping and stevedore com- 
panies, representatives of labor) that even in the most prosperous 
years there exists in every port a supply of longshore labor far in 
excess of what is considered necessary to take care of the highest load 
peak in the port. 

In normal times, only a small part of this supply is earnmg what 
may be considered a decent wage. Probably a larger proportion is 
earning a subsistence wage, i.e., just about enough to make ends meet 
on a comparatively low standard of living. The balance is always 
on the brink of starvation and depends largely on outside support, 
chiefly charity. At the present time a very conservative estimate 
win probably place more than 50 percent of all the longshoremen 
on the relief oat 
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Demand for Longshore Labor 


A LONGSHOREMAN can get work only for the period a ship ret ins 
in port for the purpose of discharging or loading cargo. More sh: in 
port mean more jobs for longshoremen; a storm delaying sea {),{f;, 
means no work during the ier, followed by a period of fey. 
activity to catch up with the work to enable the ship to sail on | 
Ships may arrive and leave port every day, some after a stay of n\y 
a day or two, others after a week or 10 days. Sometimes they stravele 
in one by one and sometimes they come in numbers. _ ‘ 

In addition to this irregularity in the arrival and departure of ships 
the shipping industry as a whole is seriously affected by cyclical 


rish 


11e 


trends, by seasonal fluctuations, by changes in tariff regulations, by 
the weather, and by the vagaries of the individual shipping companies. 
As a result it is wellnigh impossible to plan or gage the demand for 


longshore labor in the port for any considerable period of time. 


Method of Hiring Longshore Labor 


Tue contracting stevedores doing the work of discharging and |oad- 
ing ships are seldom in a position to know in advance how long the 
actual work of loading or discharging will last and how many men 
they will need for this work. Hence there has developed a system 
of hiring longshoremen by the hour and hiring them only when and 
where actually needed. Every pier in port, every dock, becomes a 
hiring station, and the average longshoreman never knows whether 
or not he will be employed at a given pier or when hired how long he 
will remain on the job. 


Hours of Work 


Tue proposed shipping code provides that “longshoremen and other 
dock workers shall not be employed for more than 48 hours in any 
week averaged over a period of 4 weeks.” In reality the longshore 
industry has no conception of ‘‘regular hours” of work, as commonly 
understood in other enterprises. Ships arrive and leave the port at 
any hour of the day and night, and the work of loading and discharg- 
ing cargo also begins and ends at any hour of the day or night. Cer- 
tain union restrictions, such as limiting the hours and the number of 
“shapes” in the port, penalty rates for night and Sunday work, 
extra pay for waiting time, etc., have tended somewhat to improve 
these conditions. However, neither these rules nor the 8-hour day 
and the 44-hour week provisions contained in the collective agree- 
ments between the employers and the unions, have succeeded in 
regularizing or in any way standardizing the hours of longshore 
work. Because of the difficulty of getting a job and the uncertainty 
of its duration, the individual longshoreman prefers to remain at 
work as long as his endurance will last or the foreman will permit him 
toremain. Stretches of 20 to 30 hours of uninterrupted work, except 
for short meal stoppages, are not uncommon in the ports of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Even longer stretches of work 
may be found in New Orleans, Galveston, and Houston in the peak 
of the cotton season. 
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Earnings of Longshoremen 


Days or weeks of enforced idleness followed by periods of equally 
enforced hard labor are reflected in the weekly earnings of the long- 
shoremen. Even those among them who are most favored by the 
forerman and who can be regarded as permanent employees in the 
sense that they work at one pier only and are given preference when 
work is available, show extreme variations in their earnings from week 
to week, and some weeks even they may have no earnings at all. As 
to the others, who constitute by far the larger body of men—those 
working a day at one pier, half a day at another, half a night at 
still a third pier, and perhaps another day or night at the first or 
second pier—their earnings are so irregular that it is altogether 
impossible to measure them with any degree of approximation. 

This accounts for the fact that the Department of Commerce and 
the Research and Planning Division of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration found it impossible to get any information on the average 
earnings of longshoremen in the majority of our ports. It is especially 
true in New York, where the several attempts made by various 
Government agencies to measure the average earnings of longshore- 
men, including the latest survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
resulted in complete failure. 


Summary of Labor Conditions 


THESE conditions may be considered as representing the normal 
situation prevailing in all the ports where no attempt has been made 
by employers or by the unions to manipulate and control the supply 
of longshore labor to suit the current needs of the ports. Briefly 
the characteristics of such a port may be described as follows: 

(1) A large immobile body of workers scattered over the entire 
waterfront and ignorant of the actual time and place where work is 
available. 

(2) A considerable number of individual «employers each aiming to 
create a large reservoir of labor in order to be able to satisfy their 
maximum demands during peak loads. 

(3) Complete dependence of the job of lonyshoreman on chance and 
on the good will of the ‘‘employing foreman.” 

(4) Conditions of hiring longshoremen which because of the auto- 
cratic power concentrated in the hands of the hiring foreman pave the 
way for unfair practices and exploitation. 

(5) Periods of enforced idleness alternating with long stretches of 
hard labor, resulting in extreme variations in the earnings of long- 
shoremen. 


Decasualization of Longshore Labor 


Tue object of a port decasualization scheme is to do away with some 
of the more glaring evils outlined above. It is quite obvious that 
very little can be done as regards the demand for longshore labor. 
Small changes could be effected, as for instance, the concentrated 
sailings on certain days of the week or month could be spread out 
more evenly over the week and month. But even the most scientific 
organization of a port will not altogether eliminate the daily and sea- 
sonal fluctuations in shipping. Whatever is done, ships will continue 
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to arrive in greater numbers at one time than another and the) al. 
ways will be busy periods and slack periods. 

Recognizing this fact, most of the ports with plans of decasus 
tion concentrated on the manipulation of the labor supply in th, 
tempt to bring about an adjustment of the supply to suit the chan: 
demands in the shipping industry. 

The practical application of a scheme of decasualization, {|jo 
methods or organization, composition of the decasualizing age), 
the systems of distributing and dispatching longshoremen from ¢/\. 
central hiring station or stations to the various piers, vary greatly in 
accordance with the customs and conditions prevailing in the indi- 
vidual ports. London, which decasualized as early as 1891, has one 
scheme; Liverpool, another; and Antwerp, which decasualized jy 
1929, still another. In this country the system used in Seattle, (|). 
first port to decasualize its general longshore supply of labor, has 
method different from the one used in Portland, which in turn js 
different from the Los Angeles scheme of decasualization. 

There are, however, certain general requirements, without whic) 
decasualization is either altogether impossible or, if attempted, js 
doomed to fall short of its main objectives. These conditions are: 

(1) There must be complete registration of all longshore labor avy ail- 
able in the port. 

(2) Only those on the register should be permitted to work on the 
waterfront. 

(3) All employers must give up their right to hire longshore labor 
individually at their piers or elsewhere and must agree to secure their 
labor through the decasualizing agency only. 

With these minimum requirements fulfilled, a scheme of decasuali- 
zation should accomplish the following results: 

(1) It should guarantee to all employers an equal chance to obtain 
labor when and where needed. 

. (2) It should guarantee to all longshoremen an equal chance of 
getting a job when work is available. 

(3) It should gradually reduce the number of longshoremen in port 
to that approximating the actual needs of the port and thus raise 
and make more regular the average earnings of the men on tlic 
register. 
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Results of Decasualization in Some American Ports 


UNQUESTIONABLY the employment conditions and the earnings of 
longshoremen in the decasualized ports of Seattle, Portland, and Los 
Angeles are more favorable than in the other ports without decasuali- 
zation schemes. Even in the ports of Boston and Galveston, where 
the local unions exercise a stricter control over the labor supply and 
attempt to rotate the work for a more equitable distribution among 
the membership, crude as these attempts may be at times, the results 
are more satisfactory than in the athes ports where no attempt is 
made to coordinate the supply of labor to suit the demands of the port. 
The principal difficulty with the existing schemes in Seattle, 
Portland, pot Los Angeles is not in the scheme per se. It is due 
—- to the fact that the plan was promulgated and carried out 
y the employers against the strong opposition of organized labor. 
In fact the schemes may be considered as the result of the protracted 
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igh’ between the employers’ associations on the west coast and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association which culminated in the 
almost complete elimination of the union from the west coast. This 
is the primary reason why the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, the dominant labor organization in the longshore field, has 
been so violently opposed to any suggestion of decasualization in the 
other ports. 


Present Situation 


Wirn the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
especially with article 7 specifically guaranteeing the workers the 
right to collective bargaining through representatives of their own 
choosing, the opposition of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation to a scheme of decasualization intended to bring some order 
in the prevailing chaotic conditions in the longshore industry can no 
longer be maintained on the grounds outlined above. 

On the whole the present situation may be regarded as extremely 
favorable for decasualizing the longshore labor in all the ports of the 
United States under the administration of the shipping code. The 
Department of Labor is therefore presenting herewith a more or less 
detailed analysis of a plan of procedure and operation which in its 
general outline should be incorporated either in the shipping code or 
preferably in a separate code devised to cover longshore operations 
only. 


A Plan to Decasualize Longshore Labor 
Need for an Impartial Agency 





DECASUALIZATION is primarily a problem in the technique of 
employment and work distribution, vitally affecting the interests of 
employers and workers alike. It is essential, therefore, that the 
actual work of decasualizing the port and of maintaining a central 
employment station for longshore labor be carried out by an author- 
itative and impartial agency, with unquestioned trust and support 
from all the interests involved. It is proposed that the National 
Reeovery Administration cooperate with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in organizing such an impartial agency for the specific 
purpose of decasualizing longshore labor in the United States. 


National Decasualization Board 


The National Recovery Administration shall appoint a National 
Decasualization Board, consisting of the administrator of the ship- 
ping code, the Director of the Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor, and an advisory board of three employers selected by the 
code authority and three workers approved by the president of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association. This National Decasual- 
ization Board shall be the responsible and final authority for the 
decasualization work in all the ports. 


Port Decasualization Boards 


At the request of the National Decasualization Board the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce jointly shall appoint one or 
if necessary (as in the case of New York) several longshore employ- 
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ment directors for each port, who shall be charged with the ac iq] 
work of first reorganizing the port with a view to decasualization ; )( 
then carrying on the work of a central employment office for the port. 

The employment director shall be given full authority to proc:od 
with his work of decasualizing the port and shall be responsible to ¢\,. 
National Decasualization Board only. He shall be assisted, howey oy 
by an advisory board of two employers selected by the local code 
authority and two workers elected by the local union. The five 
members shall constitute the port decasualization board. 


General Outline of Procedure 


The port employment director shall at once proceed to make a 
study of the prevailing longshore labor conditions in the port, and 
on the basis of this survey the port decasualization board shall subiit 
a complete outline of action for the approval of the National |)»- 
casualization Board. 

Immediately upon the approval of the plan the employment direc- 
tor shall proceed with the registration of all the workers in the port. 
Official notices to that effect shall be displayed on all piers and docks 
and in other conspicuous places where longshoremen are known to 
congregate. 

In ports with a large number of foreign workers the notices shall be 
printed in the several representative foreign languages. The notices 
shall clearly designate the places where the longshoremen are required 
to register and state the period during which the registration is to be 
carried on. 


At the time of registry each longshoreman shall be given a perma- 
nent port work number. This port work number shall be the only 
work number used to designate the particular worker by all employers 
of longshore labor in the port. 


Organization of the Labor Supply 


Simultaneously with the registration of the workers all employers 
of longshore labor shall be required to present a written statement to 
the port decasualization board, specifying the number of gangs they 
desire to have permanently allotted to them, and giving the exact 
number of workers to be included in these gangs. The employers 
shall be entitled to have as many permanent gangs as they deem 
necessary, so long as the workers allotted to them are given employ- 


ment averaging over a 4-week period not less than two thirds of the 


maximum weekly hours set in the code. (Overtime and Sunday 
hours of work shall be counted as equal to the straight hours times the 
rate paid for the overtime and Sunday work.) The employers shal! 
also have the right to appoint their own foremen and otherwise con- 
trol the work of their men, provided they comply with the regulations 
of the code and of the collective agreement with the union. 

In addition all employers of longshore labor and the local union of 
longshoremen shall be requested to submit to the port decasualization 
board a list of foremen who shall be permitted to organize permanent 
gangs to be registered with the board for rotation work. The number 
of men included in the gangs shall be determined in accordance with 
the prevailing custom of the port. 

Finally, all other workers not included either in the permanent 
company gangs or in the gangs organized under the supervision of the 
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board, shall be listed as individual workers and be used only when 
there 1s need for such additional labor in the port. 

['‘pon completion of the registration and gang organization, the 
port decasualization board shall set a definite date for the plan of 
decasualization to become operative. 

On and after that date no employer shall be permitted to hire long- 
shore labor except through the employment office or offices especially 
provided for that purpose by the decasualization board. 


Mode of Payment 


All workers in permanent gangs allotted to individual employers 
shall be paid at the office of the employer. Copies of such pay rolls 
shall be forwarded to the central office of the decasualization Beary 
Each worker shall be issued a work book containing his name and the 
nature of his work, his address, and his port work number. Spaces 
shall be provided in the book for weekly entries of the total hours and 
the total earnings of the workers. These work books shall be turned 
in to the employer at the beginning of each week and shall be handed 
back to the individual worker together with his pay envelop. 

All other workers shall be paid in the office of the decasualization 
board. The several pay rolls of the individual employers shall be 
combined by the office force of the decasualization board into one 
master pay roll containing the total hours of work and the earnings 
of the individual workers irrespective of whether they worked for 
one or several employers during the week. These workers shall also 
be provided with individual work books, but of a different color from 
those of the workers permanently allotted to companies, and their 
hours and earnings shall also be entered in the books. 


Expenses 


All expenses of the port decasualization board except the salary of 
the employment director shall be defrayed by an assessment divided 
between the employers and the workers. It is believed that 1 percent 
of the pay roll contributed by the employer, and one half of 1 percent 
deducted from the earnings of the individual workers, will prove suffi- 
cient to cover the current expenditures involved in maintaining and 
operating the employment offices. 

The initial expenses of decasualization may be contributed either 
in the form of an assessment on the employers and the union, or by 
means of a special grant or loan from the Federal Government, later 
to be repaid from the pay-roll assessments. 

The employment director shall at all times remain an employee of 
the National eatin Administration and shall receive his remunera- 
tion from that organization. 


Special Conditions Affecting Individual Ports 


New York.—The difference between the port of New York and 
any other port in the country is primarily a difference in size. The 
port of New York covers a tremendous coast line in the two States 
of New York and New Jersey. For the purpose of effective decasual- 
ization of that port it may therefore be necessary to have a central 
decasualization board and several smaller decasualization units, each 
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proceeding with the work of decasualization in the territory allo: ed 
to it but under the close supervision and control of the central bo. ;< 

Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles——In such ports as Seat: |o 
Portland, and Los Angeles, where decasualization schemes are jy 
carried on by the employers, and in such ports as Tacoma and (.,|- 
veston, where the work is at least partly carried on by the unions, :|\e 
respective port decasualization boards shall proceed to take over (\\e 
machinery and the personnel of the employment offices and revr- 
ganize them along the lines of procedure outlined for the other ports. 
New registrations of longshoremen and a new alinement of ganes 
shall be made compulsory in order to include the workers who hitherto 
for one reason or another have been excluded, or who voluntarily 
abstained from participation in the decasualization scheme. 


Conclusions 


THE outline presented here is not exhaustive and makes no reference 
to the various problems which may arise in connection with thie 
decasualization activities in the separate ports. Such matters, for 
instance, as the relationship between white and negro labor in the 
southern ports, the jurisdictional struggle between the two unions in 
San Francisco, the problem of the groups of longshoremen specializing 
in individual commodities, etc., are not discussed here because they 
properly belong within the realm of the individual ports rather than 
in a general analysis for all ports. 

Nor is there an attempt in the present very brief discussion to 
minimize the numerous difficulties which will confront the individual 
port decasualization boards. It is believed, however, that under tlie 


leadership of an effective national decasualization board and with 
the voluntary cooperation on the part of the employers and the 
unions, the work of decasualization does not constitute an impossible 
task to accomplish. It is the only way to bring a degree of order 
into the chaotic longshore industry. 





Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio in 1931 and 1932 and 
Comparison with Previous Years 


By Frep C. Croxton, Cotumsus, Onto, and Freprerick E. Croxton, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HIS analysis shows fluctuation of employment of wage earners, 
Tae employees, and salespeople (not traveling) from returns 
made by 43,168 establishments in Ohio in 1931 and 40,134 establish- 
ments in 1932. Summary tables present comparisons with the 
previous 7 years and charts show a comparison with the previous 
17 years. 

In 1931, the month of highest employment was May when the 
43,168 establishments reported a total of 1,034,483 wage earners, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and salespeople (not 
traveling). The month of lowest employment in that year was 
December, when 922,706, or 10.8 percent fewer, were reported em- 
ployed in those general-occupation groups. 

In 1932, the month of highest employment was February, when 
40,134 establishments reported a total of 871,254 employees in the 
occupation groups enumerated above. The month of lowest em- 
ployment in 1932 was August, when the number reported was 798,226, 
or 8.4 percent less than in February. 


The general-industry groups covered in these 2 years as well as in 
the preceding years are manufactures, service, wholesale and retail 
trade, transportation and public utilities, construction, mining and 
quarrying, agriculture, and fisheries. 

The figures within each year give an accurate picture of the changes 
in total numbers from month to month on the pay rolls of the estab- 
lishments reporting. They do not supply “7 information, however, 

u 


as to whether the employees are employed time or only part time. 

From year to year the number of establishments varies, although 
every effort is made to secure reports from all establishments having 
three or more employees and falling in the industrial groups pre- 
viously mentioned. A fairly good approximation of the effect of the 
depression, as far as it concerns total employees on the pay roll, is 
secured by comparing the maximum, minimum, and average number 
of employees for recent years of the 9-year period covered in this 
report. The average number of employees (computed by dividing 
the total of monthly reports by 12) in 1932 as compared with 1929 
shows a decrease of 395,172, or 39.3 percent, for males; 75,239, or 24.9 
percent, for females; and 470,411, or 36.0 percent, for both sexes 
combined. The maximum number of both sexes employed in 1932 
as compared with 1929 shows a decrease of 484,750, or 35.7 percent, 
and the minimum number of both sexes a decrease of 432,498, or 
35.1 percent. 





! Similar data for Ohio for the period beginning January 1914 are given in U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bul, No. 553: Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929, 1307 
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The total wage and salary payments (including those to suj or. 
intendents and managers) show a decrease in 1930 as compared wi}; 
1929 of $320,017,175, or 15.5 percent; a further decrease in 193] 4< 
compared with 1930 of $403,016,839, or 23.2 percent; and a gijj| 
further decrease in 1932 as compared with 1931 of $375,996,347, op 
28.1 percent. The decrease from 1929 to 1932 was $1,099,030,3¢\|, 
or 53.3 percent. In these comparisons it should be borne in mind 
that the number of establishments varied from year to year but that, 
as previously stated, every effort was made each year to get reports 
from all establishments employing three or more persons in manw- 
factures, service, wholesale and retail trade, transportation and public 
utilities, construction, mining and quarrying, agriculture, and 
fisheries—in fact, for all lines of industrial and commercial activity 
except interstate transportation and government employment. 

Total wage and salary payments in 1932 as compared with 1929 
show a decrease of 59.4 percent for employees classified as wage earners: 
of 33.8 percent for the group classified as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and office clerks; of 45.1 percent for salespeople (not traveling); and 
of 33.5 percent for superintendents and managers. 


Sources and Scope of Study 


THE present report has been compiled from two series of reports 
collected and tabulated separately by the Division of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. One of these 
series covers statistics of mines and quarries while the other covers 
all other industries in the State except interstate transportation and 
government employment. 

The statistical data for these reports were furnished annually by 
employers of the State as required by law. The reports as compiled 
by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics show the data, by industties, 
for the State as a whole and also for each of the more populous 
counties. 

It is believed that this detailed information affords the most com- 
prehensive data available in this country relating to changing employ- 
ment, or so-called fluctuation of employment, for a long series of years 
and for the whole geographical area of a State. It is also one of the 
few extensive sources which includes data for clerical help and sales 
people. In each of the years the establishments are identical through- 
out the year and the facilities for securing reports from all estabiish- 
ments, as explained in previous reports,’ are unusually favorable. 
The number of establishments increased (largely through addition of 
those employing comparatively few persons) until 1930. The number 
of establishments decreased in 1931 and again in 1932. The decrease 
was largely in the construction group where the number was 3,216 
(or one third) less in 1932 than in 1930. Manufactures show a decrease 
in establishments reporting of 9.1 percent in 1932 compared with 1930. 

The industries covered and the number of establishments reporting 
are shown in table 1. The total number for each of the years 1924 to 
1930 is slightly less than shown in previous reports. This reduction 
in number varies from 14 to 25 and is due to omission at this time of 
the group “Industries, not otherwise classified’’, and to correction of 
a slight typographical error in 1930. 


2 Monthly Labor Review, issues of April 1930 (pp. 31-62); and March 1932, (pp. 516-528). See also U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 553: Fluctuation in Employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. 
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Tap.eE 1.-—NUMBER OF OHIO ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT, 1924 TO 1932 



































































Industry group 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
ari COR e ia 2 oboe sa ceanensantinns 732 910 | 1,052 | 1,199 | 1,329 | 1,444 | 1,639 | 1,777 | 1, 736 
ConstP@peeib Usk lec 7, 364 | 8,407 | 9, 145 | 9, 724 | 9,942 |10, 183 | 9,672 | 8, 272 | 6, 456 
FishGRawo = anscecuesasa item 25 23 22 21 20 21 22 24 (*) 
Manufactures - - --------------------| 9, 125 | 9, 502 | 9, 704 | 9,880 | 9, 937 {10,035 |10,011 | 9, 683 | 9, 102 
Mining and quarrying: 
CC ae 1, 000 889 879 858 714 679 672 808 784 
Fire-clay mining --.-.-..---.-.--- 108 108 110 105 112 108 ~ 98 82 
Gypsum mining ----- bine kates eaP OS 3 3 3 3 3 ‘3 (2) (2) 
Limestone quarrying - ---...-.-.--- 116 119 119 114 122 121 13 135 137 
Sandstone quarrying_-_-_-_____-_- 49 43 44 46 42 33 32 22 
gy eee vaahdaaael 4, 233 |° 5,971 | 6,761 | 7,598 | 8,210 | 9,335 |10, ont 10, 452 | 10, 357 
Trade, wholesale and retail______ _| 7,689 | 7,277 | 7,867 | 8, 526 | 8,916 | 9,524 |10, 022 |10,111 | 9,716 
Transportation and public utilities. _ 1,271 | 1,353 | 1, 453 | 1, 561 1, 625 1,674 | 1,741 | 1,776 | 1,742 
| GSE a ae Se Caen Tee eet ye bn 715 pm 605 87, 159 39, 635 40, 972. 43, 160 44, a8 43, 168 |40, 134 














1 Combined by Division of Labor Statistics with ‘‘ Trade, wholesale and retail’’ as establishments report- 
ing were largely packing and sales plants. 
2 Only 2 mines reported in operation and therefore data could not be used in tabulation without identify- 
ing establishments. 
A considerable part of the increase in number of establishments in service and of the decrease in trade, 
1s compared with the previous year, is due to change of classification of ‘‘offices’’ from trade to service. 
This change, of course, also affects the number of employees in each of the 2 industrial groups. 











The returns received do not give a complete picture for the industry 
group “agriculture”’ and for rs subgroup “domestic service” which 
is one of the many classifications under the industry group “service” 

as comparatively few farms or domestic establishments in Ohio 
employ as many as three persons and reports are not sought, although 
a few are received, from concerns employing fewer than three workers. 
The lists of the Division of Labor Statistics are carefully and con- 
tinuously checked with those of the Ohio Industrial Gommission which 
administers the workmen’s compensation law. Employers of fewer 
than three persons may carry insurance under that act but are not 
compelled to do so. Household or domestic service does not come 
within the requirements of the workmen’s compensation law, but 
employers of such service, regardless of the number of persons em- 
slain, may avail themselves of the provisions of that law. The 
Monthly Labor Review for April 1930 (p. 33) contained a discussion 
relative to the approximate completeness of the materials collected 


for the Ohio statistical reports. 



















TABLE 2.—NU MBER OF EMPLOYEES COVERED BY REPORTS TO DIVISION OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF OHIO, 1924 TO 1932 




















Both sexes 






Females 











Average 





Year | lish- | Maxi- | Mini- |4V@T8¢) Maxi- | Mini- | Average 







ments of 12 of 12 of 12 
mum | mum mum | mum mum mum 
report- monthly monthly monthly 
ing month | month reports month | month reports month month reports 














































it eowen = 891, 731 238, 426) 1, 134, 424) 1, 063, 262) 1, 095, 488 

é 266, 861) 239, 065) 250, 612) 1, 206, 246) 1, 086, 463! 1, 157, 779 

oe RE gag em 279, 275) 253, 728} 264, 106) 1, 259, 325) 1, 151, 739] 1, 210, 846 
GRR oe 39, 635 L 284, 664] 260,958} 272, 395) 1, 225, 049) 1, 152, 874) 1, 194, 148 
BEE Te ar woe 817| 301, 222) 261,946) 278, 974) 1, 282, 584) 1, 105, 1, 218, 791 
Ekaseucts 287, 221) 302, 339) 1, 356, 004) 1, 230, 724) 1, 306, 622 
bpicecwns 44, 271, 218} 279, 788) 1, 225, 478) 1, 066, 310) 1, 161, 860 

ich bells arom 3, q 260, 751) 247,651} 255, 046} 1,034, 483) 922, 7 991, 096 
Sebati 40, 1 639, 773 583, 853 609, 111} 233, 628) 214,373) 227,100) 871,254) 798,226) 836, 211 
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For each of the 9 years, 1924 to 1932, table 2 shows the maxim), 
minimum, and average number of employees included. The pe 
year was1929. In 1931 the average number (both sexes) was 104 ,3: 
or 9.5 percent, below 1924 which was the lowest previous year in { 
9-year period covered and 315,526, or 24.1 percent, below 1929. |, 
1932, the average number was 259,277, or 23.7 percent, below 1924 a)..| 
470,411, or 36.0 percent, below 1929. 

Table 3 shows the average number of employees (computed }, 
dividing the total of the monthly reports by 12) reported under eac, 
of the general industry groups. 

Among the industry groups numerically important, the construc- 
tion industry shows the greatest reduction in average number of er. 
ployees of both sexes combined when 1932 is compared with 1929. 
The percentage decrease was 65.0 in construction, 42.8 in manufac- 
tures, 33.6 in mining and quarrying, 26.8 in transportation and public 
utilities, 17.7 in wholesale and retail trade, and 9.6 in service. 

TABLE 3.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES COVERED BY REPORTS TO Ti) 


DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ©! 
OHIO, 1924 TO 1932, BY GENERAL INDUSTRY GROUPS 








Trade, Transpor 
All indus- i i i whole. _tation 
tries ! i ; sale and | #24 pu! 


- —y 
retail lic utili 
tiles 





— 
a 
=i 


1, 095, 488 
1, 157, 779 
1, 210, 846 
1, 194, 148 
.| 1,218,791 
1, 306, 622 
1, 1A, 860 

991, 096 

836, 211 


74, 791 679, 523 
77, 670 : 727, 988 
79, 928 751, 340 
83, 535 729, 250 
78, 434 ‘ 749, 434 
78, 631 806, 607 
69, 607 673, 178 
45, 601 552, 905 
27, 519 ( 461, 183 


85, 837 140, 329 69, 096 
2113, 046 | 2? 126, 928 69, 426 
124, 424 132, 770 80, 008 
130, 525 | 139,720 80, 162 
138,542 | 140, 780 81, 849 
153,109 | 149, 224 82, 137 
155, 012 142, 286 84, 450 
150, 122 137, 304 68, 382 
138, 405 122, 738 60, 103 


‘ Includes a small number of persons in some of the years in ‘‘ Industries not otherwise classified.’’ This 
number does not exceed 50. 

2 A considerable part of the increase in service and of the decrease in trade, as compared with the previous 
year, is due to change of classification of “ offices’’ from trade to service. 

3 Combined by Division of Labor Statistics with ‘‘Trade, wholesale and retail’’, as establishments 
reporting were largely packing and sales plants. 
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The amount reported paid in wages and salaries in each of the 9 
ears, 1924 to 1932, is shown in table 4. The total number of estab- 
ishments reporting wage and salary payments varies slightly from the 
number reporting fluctuation of employment in some of the years. 
Payments to superintendents and managers are shown in table 4, 
but information concerning that occupational group is not included 
in any of the other tables of this article, as information other than wage 
and salary payments is not requested of employers for that occupation 
roup. 
" Total wage and salary payments to each of the four occupation 
groups showed an increase each year from 1924 to 1929 with the ex- 
ception of a recession for wage earners in 1927. Since 1929 there has 
been a very large decrease each year except that the occupation 
group, bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and also the 
group superintendents and managers show an increase in 1930. 
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Tani) 4--WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN OHIO ESTABLISHMENTS, 1924 TO 1932, 
BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 
Num- Wage and salary payments to— 
ber of 
Y a Bookk Superi 
ear ish- ookkeep- | sales people| Superin- 
ments ers, stenog- tendents 
report-| age earners | pa ohers, and — and mana- Total 
ing office clerks 8 gers 
1901... .cicciloddiiiicnmacas Kids 31, 713 '$1, 266, 375, 497 $207, 940, 566 | $81, 728, 091 |$104, 897, 988 |$1, 660, 942, 142 
RRR: Kae 34, 591 | 1,366,004, 644 | 215,613,253 | 89, 783,496 | 114,693,080 | 1,786, 184, 473 
8 __ccadeaetae ada 37, 153 | 1,412) 092,006 | 231,542,653 | 97,523,735 | 119,374,811 | 1, 860,533, 295 
1027. ocklaiaiiiiae oi. ole 39, 631 | 1,387, 591,161 | 245, 235, 159 | 103,849,983 | 121, 831,528 | 1, 858, 507, 831 
008. ee 40,977 | 1, 425,818,971 | 252, 744, 576 | 109,017,515 | 132, 528,306 | 1,920, 109, 368 
1020... dueaahedeincuss take 43, 164 | 1,523, 848,976 | 282, 709,980 | 119, 084, 364 | 134, 705, 187 | 2, 060, 348, 507 
1000 __bcaaeiek tec cae 44, 285 | 1. 220, 699,988 | 292,321,872 | 88,972,655 | 138,330,817 | 1, 740, 331, 332 
he PSR ARES 43, 167 | "898,865,953 | 240, 126,548 | 82, 265,334 | 116,056,658 | 1,337,314, 493 
1982... cuban osas ~~~"| 40,134 | 619; 118, 283 | 187, 181, 237 | 65,421,317 | 89,597,309 | 961,318, 146 
Fluctuation of Employment, by Industry Groups 
TaBLE 5 shows for each industry group the number of persons 
reported employed on the 15th of each month of 1931 and 1932. 


It does not provide information as to the number on full time and 
number on part time, as such information was not requested of 
employers. As before stated, the figures for agriculture do not give a 
complete picture of that industry. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER EMPLOYED IN OFIO ESTABLISHMENTS ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH 


IN 1931 AND 1932, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUPS 











All in- 
Month dustries 
Males 
1931 

Janeetys....iss..c.- 739, 506 
February..........| 743, 174 
li hae ce 
PX, GS ee 771, 072 
RE Ao it oa 773, 732 
ap re ee 765, 841 
a, eke: aes 751, 102 






































| 

In- 

‘i iat Trans- | dus- 

. ining rade, | porta- | tries 

Agri- ro endl Fish-| Manu- | and | Service whole- | tion | not 
culture tion eries | factures | quarry-| ~ saleand| and (other- 

ing retail | public | wise 
utilities classi- 

fied 
6, 306 | 35, 895 178 | 453, 087 | 27, 849 82,209 , 82,120 | 51,848 14 
6, 273 | 35,549 | 202 | 457,435 | 28,194 | 83,024 | 81,677 | 50,895 15 
| 6,753 | 37, 706 255 | 464, 503 | 27,756 83,700 | 82,157 | 50, 246 17 
| 8,209 | 45,458 | 361 | 468,822 | 26,732 86,640 | 83,250 | 51,492 18 
8, 570 | 50,199 | 355 | 466,156 | 26,073 | 87,365 | 83,319 | 51, 677 18 
9, 388 | 52,452 | 324 | 455,495 | 25,295 | 87,813 | 83,219 | 51, 836 19 
10, 335 | 52,970 | 261 | 441,873 | 25,330 86,914 82,224 | 51,178 17 
9, 320 | 51,742 | 270 | 427,807 | 26,300 | 86,278 | 82,229 | 51, 137 15 
9, 221 | 49,506 | 324 | 422,172 | 28,142 | 86,230 | 82,718 | 51,085 16 
9, 620 | 45,843 | 329 | 409,892 | 28,816 | 84,187 | 82,030 | 50,124 17 
7,721 | 37,604 | 335 | 404,541 | 28,288 | 81,821 81, 193 609 17 
6, 689 | 29,290 | 270 | 394,770 | 27,625 | 80,873 | 82,436 | 47,522 17 
5,570 | 20,887 | () | 387,578 | 26,109 | 78,385 | 74,886 | 46,358 (__.._. 
| 6,635 | 21,246 | (') | 391,330 | 22,143 | 78,240) 74,485 | 45, 888 |__._.. 
5, 734 | 20,915 | () | 384,236 | 19,984 | 78,174 | 75,123 | 45,277 |_-.-.. 
7, 266 | 25,055 | ©) | 373,107 | 13,642 | 79,931 75, 039 | 45, 560 |_..._- 
7,473 | 27,8906 | () | 365,160 | 9,047 | 80,572 | 74,785 | 44,986 |__...- 
8,060 | 29,575 | () | 361,509 | 9,785 | 80,015 | 74,640 944 |__.... 
8,842 | 20,698 | (1) | 350,302 | 12,845 | 77,747 | 73,155 | 44,783 |..--.- 
7,971 | 30,560 | () | 335,631 | 15,227 | 77,619 | 72,588 | 44,257 |___..- 
8, 364 | 31, 341 (‘) | 343,795 | 18, 841 78,647 | 73,413 | 44, 191 |...) _- 
8, 692 | 39,596 | (') | 346,021 | 22,776 | 77,370 | 74,278 | 44,382 |_.-.. 
6, 665 | 26,324 | () | 344,193 | 73,883 | 75, 846 909 | 43,370 |__..-- 
5,466 | 19,597 | (') | 342,364 | 24,698 | 74,706 | 75,148 | 43,021 |_..--- 





1 Combined with “ Trade, wholesale and retail,” in 1932. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER EMPLOYED IN OHIO ESTABLISHMENTS ON I5TH OF EACH Mo 
IN 1931 AND 1932, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUPS-—-Continued 








Trans- 
Mining Trade, | porta- 
Allin- | Agri- is Manu- |} and Servi whole- | tion 
dustries | culture} °;.“~ ies | factures | quarry- mervice | caleand| and 
ing retail! | public 
utilities ¢} 





Females 


January 250, 484 79: ¢ 18, 477 
F ebruary. .-| 253, 659 ’ 4 X 3 | 18, 360 
248, 001 72 Loi. aes § 5, 18, 286 
260, 568 ( 7 5, 9 e 18, 023 
260, 751 | ¢ , 38 . 18, 026 
259,836 | 1, BS 3, | ‘ 7, 3 | 17,931 
 S ..---| 260,009 | ) G ‘ 3, 357 i, 17, 770 
August 251, 737 kee 2 eee 3, | 65, O75 17, 694 
September | 258,781 | 1,0: 87: -| 11 ‘ » 17, 494 
October 252,864 | 1, 03% ,8 4 55,055 | 17, 358 
J | 247,651 | : ,7 5, 16, 882 
253, 214 | 77 105, 877 , O2 16, 632 











January 230, 454 ; . 102, 130 ° 16, 400 | 
a 232, 287 | ; : ( 105, 149 16, 234 

| 233, 628 | 104, 992 16, 124 | 

231, 188 | 23 101, 914 16, 002 

230, 376 100, 713 15, 927 

225, 883 ; 98, 836 , 15, 655 

| 216, 803 : : 94, 388 15, 361 

August __- | 214, 373 al 94, 558 } q 14, 988 

September 224, 725 3! 101, 929 14, 622 e 

October 228, 808 103, 575 14, 407 |__.- 

November | 226, 707 3: 7 102, 400 7 : 14, 294 |___- 
December | 229, 969 98, 381 . 14, 210 |__- 





Both sexes 





989,990 | 7,099 | 37,87 564, 729 7 134, 622 
996, 833 | 7,074 572, 525 ‘ 133, 540 
011,094 | 7,625 | 39, 67 5 | 581,691 | ¢ : 135, 958 
031,640 | 9,318 | 47 361 | 585, 839 139, 181 
034, 483 | 9,619 | 7 355 | 583, 543 5 | 138, 620 
025, 677 | 10, 497 2| 324 | 571,996 : 3 | 138, 022 
July 004, 111 | 11, 481 555, 230 : . 134, 852 
0 RA | 986, 836 | 10, 302 541, 745 , 353 | 134, 243 
September 988, 285 | 10, 250 540, 331 5 137, 429 
963, 722 | 10, 653 522, 918 137, 085 
November 937,780 | 8, 547 35 | 513, 669 136, 635 
December 922,706 | 7, 438 500, 647 147, 458 


1932 
January. 870, 227 | 6,173 | 1) | 489, 708 122, 470 
REE. < on cceno~ 6, 299 : 496, 479 121, 311 

7 6, 395 489, 228 123, 385 
8, 107 475, 021 123, 928 
8, 419 465, 873 124, 323 
8, 989 460, 345 ; 122, 579 
9, 785 444, 690 118, 746 
| §&, 745 “ 430, 189 116, 929 
September 7] 9,211 x 445, 724 x 7 120, 176, 
October 9, 459 | ¢ 449, 596 : 123, 830 
November | 8% | 7, 298 | 446, 593 . : 123, 167 
December 6, 096 | 440, 745 133, 192 | 132,010 


} 






































1 Combined with ‘“Trade, wholesale and retail,’’ in 1922. 


The month of maximum and the month of minimum employment 
and also the variation in number employed are shown for each 
industry group for 1931 and 1932 in table 6. The variation from 
maximum for both sexes combined was 10.8 percent in 1931 and 8.4 

ercent in 1932. Considering only industry groups numerically 
important, the greatest variation among males was shown in construc- 
tion in 1931 and in mining in 1932, while among females the greatest 
variation occurred in wholesale and retail trade each year. 
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Manufactures includes approximately three fifths of the males 
covered in the report although the percentage has declined during the 
last 3 years. Approximately one half of the females covered were in 
manufactures in 1928 and 1929 but the proportion has since dropped. 
The percentage in the manufactures group for males was 64.8 in 
1928, 65.1 in 1929, 61.4 in 1930, 59.6 in 1931, and 59.2 in 1932, and for 
females 50.4 in 1928, 50.5.in 1929, 47.0 in 1930, 44.7 in 1931, and 44.4 
in 1932. In this industry group the variation of the minimum month 
from the maximum for males was 15.8 percent in 1931 and 14.2 in 1932 
and for females 9.8 percent in 1931 and 10.2 in 1932. 

Charts 1 to 6 show in graphic form the course of employment of 
males and of females in all industries combined and in manufactures, 
of both sexes in all industries, and of males in construction each year 
from 1914 to 1932. The line is broken at the end of each year as the 
number of establishments is not the same from year to year. Within 
each year, however, the establishments are identical throughout the 
12 months.* 

August 1932 marks the lowest point during the years of depression 
and from that date there was apparently a slight upturn in employ- 
ment to the end of the period covered & this report. August had 
never appeared as the month of lowest employment within any of the 
years 1914 to 1931, inclusive, for all industries combined or for any of 
the eight industry groups with the exception of wholesale and retail 
trade in 1930. August marked minimum employment for males in 
trade only in 1914, 1921, and 1930 and for females in trade only in 7 of 
the 18 previous years. In 1932, however, August marked the lowest 
point of employment for both sexes combined in manufactures and in 
trade and in the total for all industries combined; for males in manu- 
factures, trade, and all industries combined; and for females in service 
trade, and all industries combined. 

The slight upturn following August is also out of the usual course 
as indicated by previous years with the exreption of 1915, 1916, and 
1922 and December 1919. 


TABLE 6.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN 1931 AND 1932 IN EACH INDUS- 
TRY GROUP IN OHIO, BY SEX 








Variation from 
maximum 


Maximum Minimum 





Sex, and industry group 
Per- 
cent 


Number Month Number| Month Number 





Males 


1931 
De, icin aa bes eetawnt2 


pe ST pC RE eee Meee rae 10, 335 | July_.......| 6,273 | February__| 4,062| 39.3 


773, 732 | May-.-..-.-.- 669, 492 | December-_-_| 104,240 | 13.5 












































SS os it wre asd dhe nkcome 52, 970 |____- do......| 29,290 | December__} 23,680} 44.7 
oe cn cseneiiniiianeianing + 361 | April__.___- 178 | January_--_- 183 | (¢) 

Manufactures___._..__.-.- cnteeenn bette 468, 822 |___.- do_____. 394,770 | December__| 74,052 | 15.8 
Mining and quarrying_-__.............._-- 28,816 | October____| 25, 295 | Jume______- 3,521 | 122 
Service...........- Tae ape pee ess a 87,813 | June______- 80,873 | December__| 6,940 7.9 
Trade, wholesale and retail_....._......-_- 83,319 | May-_------ 81,193 | November_| 2, 126 2.6 
Transportation and public utilities_______. 51,848 | January....| 47,522 | December. 4, 326 8.3 
Industries not otherwise classified ________- 19 | June____--- 14 ' January---- 5 | (4) 


« Not computed owing to small number involved. 


3 The basic figures for these charts for the years 1914 to 1923, inclusive, will be found in U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bul. No. 553: Fluctuation of employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. Information was 
requested during 1914 to 1923, inclusive, of all employers of 5 or more persons and during 1924 to 1932 of all 
pe ng of 3 or more persons in all industry groups except interstate transportation and government 
activ ‘ 
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TABLE 6.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN 1931 AND 1982 IN EACH | 
TRY GROUP IN OHIO, BY SEX—Continued 








Sex, and industry group 


Maximum 


Minimum 





Month 





All industries 


Agriculture 
Construction 


Mining and quarrying 
ee a ae eae eee 
Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities 


Females 


All industries 


FR OR ES ee 
Construction 
Manufactures. - 
Mining and quarry ing - 


Trade, wholesale and retail__- 
Transportation and public utilities___. - 
Industries not otherwise classified 


All industries 


BIDS opine tcachabbecad seve 
Construction__.......... 
Manufactures. _....._.-- 
Mining and quarry ing 
Service_____ 

Trade, wholesale and retail__ 


Trarsportation and public ar 
Both sexes 


All industries 


ER Oe oP oe 
Construction 

Fisheries - 

M anufactures __ 

Mining and quarry ing- 

Service__._-. 
Trade, wholesale and retail__ 
Transportation and public utilities 
Industries not otherwise classified____. ____ 


All industries 


Agriculture 

Construction 

Manufactures 

Mining and quarrying - 
Service____- 

Trade, wholesale and retail_____ 
Transportation and public utilities 


639, 773 





8, 842 
31, 341 
391, 330 
26, 109 
80, 572 
75, 148 
46, 358 


260, 751 





1, 146 





1, 034, 483 


11, 481 














January--_- 


ee 


September - 
February _ - 


| Os 


(?) 
June____- 
December. 
January___- 
M 


247, 651 


749 
1, 770 
105, 877 
(?) 
63, 035 
Al, 863 
16, 632 
12 


214, 373 


14, 210 














December... 


November 


February _ 
Decembher__ 
January... 
August... . 


January___. 


February - - | 


December... 
January... 
Decem her... 


February __ ¥5 
December_- 
January..-. 


August_.__. 
a 
December-. 
August... _- 
December. . 


Variati from 
maxin m 


Number '¢ 
ent 


roe Ce era 


— D+ 











1 Not computed owing to small number involved. 
2 All “office help”’ and fluctuation not reported except for coal mining. 
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Figure 1—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 


1914 TO 1932 
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Figure 2.—_FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN MANUFACTURES, 
1914 TO 1932 
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Figure 3.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY, 1914 TO 1932 
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Figure 4.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN ALL INDUSTRIE 
1914 TO 1932 
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Figure 5.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN MANUFACTURES, 
1914 TO 1932 
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Figure 6.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 
1914 TO 1932 
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Fluctuation of Employment, by General Occupation Groups 


|. TABLE 7 the employees reported in each industry group are 
sepurated into three general occupation classifications—wage earners; 
hookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and salespeople (not 
traveling). Males classified as wage earners formed 87.0 percent of 
all male employees covered in this report in 1928, 86.5 percent in 
1929, 85.4 percent in 1930, 84.2 percent in 1931, and 83.1 percent in 
1932. Females classified as wage earners made up 60.6 percent of all 
fenale employees covered in this report in 1928, 60.4 percent in 1929, 
58.2 percent in 1930, 57.7 percent in 1931, and 57.6 percent in 1932. 
Male bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks constituted 10.2 
percent of total males covered in 1930, 10.5 percent in 1931, and 
11.0 percent in 1932. Female bookkeepers, stenographers and 
office clerks were 30.2 percent of total females covered in 1930, 29.8 
percent in 1931, and 29.9 percent in 1932. Salesmen (not traveling) 
made up 4.4 percent of total males covered in 1930, 5.3 percent in 
1931, and 5.9 percent in 1932. Saleswomen (not traveling) formed 
11.6 percent of total females covered in 1930 and 12.5 percent in 1931 
and in 1932. 


TABLE 7-—NUMBER EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1931 AND 1932 IN EACH 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUP IN OHIO, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUP 


Wage earners 











In- 
Trans- 
Min- Trade, | porta- a 
All Agri- | Con- Fish-| Manu- ing whole-| tion J “ 
Month indus- | cul- | struc- | Gries | factures | 204 |Service| sale | and the 

tries | ture | tion quarry- and | public /O°0er 

ing retail | utili- | jven 
hh 

ed 

Males 
1931 
Jamies cs) c.f _| 621, 622 | 6, 168 | 33,309 | 178 | 411,136 | 27,540 | 53,791 | 45,618 | 43, 882 |_.____ 
February. ....._-......| 625, 496 | 6, 136 | 32,932 | 202 | 415, 667 | 27,797 | 54,436 | 45, 299 | 43,027 |_____- 
Megane s. 1 s56~.5 * 635, 184 | 6,615 | 35,086 | 255 | 422,721 | 27,449 | 55,099 | 45,572 | 42,387 |_____- 
Aptis: 5: r eS 652, 701 | 8,142 | 42,607 | 36i | 427,215 | 26,429 | 58, 204 | 46,015 | 43,728 |_____- 
Je a ee ee 655, 327 | 8,411 | 47, 302 355 | 424,717 | 25,771 | 58,921 | 45,923 | 43,927 |_____- 
JOM sos eek. 647, 865 | 9,237 | 49,554 | 324 | 414,391 | 24,995 | 59, 503 | 45,770 | 44,001 |.____- 
Ap WE ee ee 634, 243 |10,191 | 50, 125 261 | 401, 167 | 25,028 | 58,623 | 45,337 | 43,511 |_.____ 
AU oo. da lacess nts 618,775 | 9,177 | 48,880 | 270 | 387, 486 | 25,996 | 58, 046 | 45, 451 , 469 }-.-._. 
September_._._._____- ‘614, 298 | 9,079 | 46,777 | 324 | 382, 533 | 27,838 | 58,370 | 45,946 | 43,431 |______ 
October_._............__| 596, 824 | 9,470 | 43, 124 329 | 370,776 | 28, 507 | 56,588 | 45,489 | 42,541 [._____ 
NGWGn. occ ace 577, 154 | 7,571 | 35,022 | 335 | 365,914 | 27,975 | 54, 608 664 | 41,065 |_____- 
DeOGee aces. : 5. 2 556, 108 | 6,538 | 26,788 | 270 | 356, 434 | 27,312 | 53,704 | 45,031 | 40,031 |__.._- 
1932 

January... _- te a, eect 533, 129 | 5,442 | 18,754 (') | 349,166 | 25,846 | 53,988 | 41,036 | 38,897 |__.--- 
February __....-.-- _...| 582,904 | 5,491 | 19,108 | (4) | 353, 262 | 21, 888 | 54,006 | 40,686 | 38, 463 |_____- 
) CS ER GS __...| 523,917 | 5,578 | 18,820} (1) | 346,440 | 19,732 | 54,144 | 41, 290 | 37,913 |_--__- 
, OS ne _| 514,310 | 7,092 | 22,892; (') | 335,880 | 13, 402 | 55,927 | 40, 869 . 
a aie ES: 505, 678 | 7,300 | 25,736 | (1) | 328,766 | 8,832 | 56,720 | 40, 585 | 37, 739 |___--- 
Se ee. 505, 311 | 7,909 | 27,399 | () | 325,822 | 9, 567 | 56,412 | 40,407 | 37, 795 |_------ 
Pi pk eae _...| 495, 810 | 8,695 | 27,515 | (1) | 315,251 | 12,615 | 54, 484 | 30, 474 | 37, 776 |_----- 
pe ICE Sa 483, 374 | 7,826 | 28,309 | (') | 301,038 | 14,992 | 54, 468 | 39,330 | 37,321 |_.--.. 
September_.......___- 498, 100 | 8, 220 | 29, (1) | 309, 206 | 18, 599 | 55, 686 | 39,939 | 37, 247 |_-_--- 
 s / 503, 496 | 8, 544 | 28,524 | (1) | 311,526 | 22,525 | 54,524 | 40,397 | 37, 456 |___-_. 
November... __. __.... | 494, 013 | 6,521 | 24,350} (') | 309, 700 | 23,630 | 53, 252 | 40,072 | 36, 488 |_.__.. 
December.............- 484, 137 | 5,325 | 17,708 | (1) | 307,970 | 24, 444 | 52,008 | 40,443 | 36, 149 |_._--- 
































! Combined with “Trade, wholesale and retail,”’ in 1932. 
21719°—33——4 
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TABLE 7.—-NUMBER EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1931 AND 1932 | RACH 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUP IN OHIO, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROU} 


Con, 


Wage earners—Continued 
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Tl, 903 
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1 Combined with ‘Trade, whelesale and 
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- NUMBER EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1931 AND 1932 IN EACH 
| Tas RAL OCCUPATION GROUP IN OHIO, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUP—Con. 


Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 








Trade, 
whole- 
sale 
and 
retail 
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1 Combined with “Trade, wholesale and retail,” in 1932. 
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TABLE 7.—-NUMBER EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1931 AND 1932 IN \CH 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUP IN OHIO, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUp ir 


Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks—Continued 








Trans- 
Min- porta- 
ing tion 
and and 
quarry- public 
ing utili- 

ties 





Both seres—Continued 


2, 819 60, 551 44, 975 | 20, 218 
2, 782 59, 969 44, 419 | 20, 055 
2, 758 59, 367 2 | 44, 225 | 20, 066 
2, 766 58, 308 43, 892 | 19, 895 
2, 739 57, 079 43, 571 | 19, 854 
2, 728 56, 052 42,979 | 19, 550 
2, 675 55, 004 y 42, 583 | 19, 210 
2, 643 54, 275 3: 42, 283 | 18, 892 
2, 638 | 54, 458 41, 973 | 18, 990 
2, 616 54, 416 41,829 | 19,179 
2, 589 | 54, 295 41, 484 | 19, 164 
2, 535 ') | 54,220 41, 352 | 19, 466 
































Salespeople (not traveling) 
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1 Combined with ‘Trade, wholesale and retail,” in 1932. 
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» -NUMBER EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1931 AND 1932 IN EACH 


Tase\ ORAL OCOUPATION GROUP IN OHIO, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUP—Con. 





Salespeople (not traveling) —Continued 
















All Agri- | Con- mates _| ing whole-| tion 
Month indus- | cul- -| struc- pe ae, and /|Service| sale and 
tries ture tion quarry- and | public 











—_ 


Females—Contd. 








Jenuery -<cdbtekaenconee 26, 891 24 25} (1) SS J Ee 448 | 25, 304 |; 3 re 
February - .---2----2<- 26, 535 23 25 1) - lc ee 436 | 24,973 , 4 epi 
Matol . . .-itdabenwaliies 27, 821 24 25} () * jj ee 447 | 26, 228 yee 
April ..-.sscsadecconnatl 28, 239 23 27 ! S  _ =_—_——_— 434 | 26, 642 , 2 -eopne. 
ee... ' 98°943| 25 25| (1 1,039 |. __-.- 426 | 27, 353 pee ate : 
lung... .sSalbabonc she 22d | 27, 862 21 23 | () 6 430 | 26, 301 , 5 dt agree 
pe EES PES 26, 145 20 24; () 4 See 431 | 24,610 3 ere 
Aue. ciedantimndtitita- 25, 549 22 25 | (}) i Se 431 | 24, 009 37 
September. ..-.-------- 27, 437 22 23 |) (}) Sa EE 407 | 25, 932 3 ae 
| eae 29, 313 20 24; (1) fe 409 | 27, 796 . 5 apres 
November...-...---..-. 29, 165 20 23 1 .Oen 1.-.--..- 428 | 27, 630 {=o 
DecembeP césacs- case. 35, 733 24 23 + eS 437 | 34, 187 fee 








Both sexes 








January..--------------| 67,409 | GO, 7/36 /----.-| 9,009 /........ 2 
February....--...---..| 67, 142 64 , ) eee co | aoe 4, 269 | 56, 124 882 2 
0 A ae a ae ESS: 69, 126 65 | (RE. ee 4,419 | 57,927 855 3 
eS RENEE LS TEP 71, 852 93 975 |....--  — ae 4, 523 , 203 868 3 
Mow. __ i tetiih se okie de 71, 810 O41 1,441 1...«-- ae 4, 552 | 60, 122 864 3 
RE She 71, 702 ee 3 irae I is mine 4, 587 | 59, 981 861 3 
Jet, ~<-sdedbbecnesni _..| 69, 559 69 4 See SES 4, 57, 927 836 3 
a ae .| 69,079 65 1,002 |_...-- cS : ae! 4,485 | 57, 543 839 3 
September. ._---.----- 70, 749 70 _, . eo J ) ee 4, 286 | 59, 472 819 3 
eee ae 70, 641 71 944 |____.- S000 4........ 4, 163 | 59, 535 816 3 
November. .........--- 71, 220 72 858 |_....- See t....-..< 4,061 | 60, 341 822 3 
December_.........-.-- 79, 790 79 ol... 5,060 |..:..-.- 4, 101 | 68, 939 795 3 















Pg Pee 62, 868 69 681 | (4) =. ae 3, 824 | 52, 486 881 |_____- 
FANNON sciciciditicies eee 62, 541 64 707 | (') SO lin... 3, 862 | 52, 133 Sas |.-.... 
po a= eee 63, 911 7 691) (1) <= 3,925 | 53, 392 868 |_____- 
pC GSE Senet ae 64, 841 86 752 | () 4,988 |__.____- 4,028 | 54, 146 Oe aaa 
J Se a oe 65, 699 | 93 774 | () 400 i.......- 4,068 , 54,962} 809)... 
pe ene ae : _| 64, 649 70 794 | (‘) 2 ee. 4, 082 | 53, 972 . | ee 
, ee: 62, 295 63 815; () 4, 868 |..------ 3, 998 | 51, 803 , 2. 
AUR Bos oi oo 61, 270 63 816 | (') 4, 831 |_..----- 50, 823 753 |...-.- 
September. --_-- sani 63, 302 62 791} @) 4, 843 |_...---- 3, 870 | 52, 962  , 2 eee 
Se ae 65, 425 63 743 | (}) 4, 858 |_..----- 3, 798 | 55, 201 . | eee 
Nev@ltis ance sten--: 65, 074 60 649 | (') 4, 832 |......-- 3, 766 | 54, 991 776 as 
i i a a 72, 397 63 594 | (}) i 5 See 3, 809 | 62, 395 Fee t2..... 

































} 


! Combined with ‘‘Trade, wholesale and retail,’’ in 1932. 















Table 8 shows the month of maximum and the month of minimum 
employment and also the variation in number employed in each of the 
same three general occupation groups in 1931 and 1932. The data 
for each occupation are given by industry groups. 

Considering both sexes combined, the variation from maximum in 
1932 was 9.3 percent for wage earners, 8.4 percent for bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks, and 15.4 percent for salespeople 
(not traveling). In manufactures in 1932 the variation was 14 per- 
cent for wage earners, 10.5 percent for bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and office clerks, and 4.3 percent for salespeople (not traveling). 
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TABLE 8.-MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN EACH GENERAL 0(\ p 
TION GROUP IN OHIO IN 1931 AND 1932, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUp A: 


Wage earners 











Variation 


Maximum Minimum ; 
maximu 





Industry group oe 4 “a 
Number| Month | Number} Month | Number |} 





Males 


All industries 99, 219 | 


Agriculture 
Construction 


Manufactures 

Mining and quarrying 
Trade, wholesale and retail i . 1, 351 
Transportation and public utilities___- & 4, 060 


All industries January---- 49, 7 755 














Agriculture ee 
Construction.-.........-.- Ss ee 29, 203 | September - 
Manufactures February - - 
Mining and quarrying Ru, 


Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities__-_- January-_-- 


Females 





All industries 151, 764 | September. 





Agriculture 
Construction 


Tred wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities____ 


All industries 




















fA SSE SS I = Fe 
Construction 
Manufactures 

Mining and quarrying 


Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities__--_ 


Both sexes 


All industries December-_.} 110, 885 
Agriculture 2 February - - 4, 455 
Construction d December..} 23, 340 
Fisheries January -_-_- 183 
Manufactures _- _ : > December_.| 79, 166 
Mining and quarrying 28, 507 7 

December_- 


November.. 1, 868 


Trade, wholesale and retail 
December-. 


Transportation and public utilities___- January -.-- 


All industries b February - - August... _- 














Construction 29, 264 
Manufactures 431, 609 
Mining and quarrying 25, 846 

94, 672 
Trade, wholesale and retail 50, 149 
Transportation and public utilities_.._| 49, 121 























1 Not computed owing to small number involved. 
2 All “office help”’ and fluctuation not reported except for coal mining. 


nr ee ne ee 













Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
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s3._MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN EACH GENERAL OCCUPA- 
, GROUP IN OHIO IN 1931 AND 1932, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUP—Con. 

















Industry group 





Maximum 


Minimum 





Variation from 


maximum 





Number 








Month 





Number 





Month 





Number 





Per 








cent 








All indUstRROB ce <tiinne<nancongpooain cat 











Agriculture... -------<050---5------ ; 
Cons truction 
Manufactures 
Mining and quarrying----.........--- 
Service 
Trade, wholesale and retail__ he 
Transportation and public utilities. __- 
Industries not otherwise classified 


1932 
AT) ive emt ican haeiechin unncho-siecentinn: 



























Agriculture 
Construction 
Manufactures 
— and quarrying-- ae Sau LE 












Transportation and public utilities... 








Females 





All inG@etie Fis on nécenndocnbainnsinla 











January -_--- 





February _- 


NY ei ean 


January ---- 








ar aS <8 
January-_._- 
March... 


| January--.. 


January-.-- 














Agriculture 
Construction 





Servi ide, wholesale and retail.____ 
Transpo; tation and public utilities. 
Industries not otherwise classified 









UR “RS pe aie ae SS 












6, 412 a a 


16 


April_- 
February -. 
March 


January ---- 








65, 766 


December. 














September - 
December _- 


January ---_- 


December-- 


( 


(*) ( 


‘ 


= 


ope oS 


— 
wow oo 


(') 












January ---- 
December-- 
oo See: 
(4). 


December _- 


September - 


' 
‘ 
—S— 








159 10.8 
3, 890 11.3 
(?) (*) 

1, 785 8.5 

225 3.4 

















December - 
January ___- 


November.. 






= 





















Agriculture 
Construction 
Manufactures 
Mining and quarrying 











Trade, wholesale and retail. . 
Transportation and public utilities___- 


Both sexes 








All industries 





6, 104 


J anuary - bi 


Beacce 












Ae xn ck wine decnsune 
Construction 
Manufactures 
Mining and quarrying. --_.-- cietnia-om = 
MRE SS SRS AS aap lao SAGs 
Trade, wholesale and retail... __- 
Transportation and public utilities_- 

industries not otherwise classified 









Re arity Pe Lee Er ees ee, 
<a AO en ee ee 









p Eee 












CN es ad ae 
Re bate 
Mining and quarrying _..............- 
SRS i aa PET age Sane 
Trade, wholesale and retail__...._____- 


Transportation and public utilities____ 





437 


3, 749 | __- 


67, 495 


13, = ree 


een 
January ---- 
— <a 





142, 000 | January---- 
368 
2,819 | January-- 

60, 551 |___-- do___._- 
Ue. = 
44,975 | January---- 
20, 218 |_._-- @6s....: 
12, 756 |...-- do-__.-.- 


1, 217 
23, 516 


22, 116 
12, 448 
5, 687 


147, 139 











August 
November.. 


December-- 





10, $21 

























341 
3, 352 
60, 978 
(*) 


47, 097 
21, 678 
12, 872 

















August____- 
November . 











96 
397 
6, 517 
(*) 
2, 471 
1, 244 
674 


(‘) 
10. 6 
9.7 
(?) 
5.0 
5.4 
5.0 
(') 






















? All “ offi 





ec Cone ne 





1 Not computed owing to small number involved. 
ce help” and fluctuation not reported except for coal mining. 
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TABLE 8.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN EACH GENERAL 0 
TION GROUP IN OHIO IN 1931 AND 1932, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUP 


Salespeople (not traveling) 

































































' 
—— 7] 








} 


Varietir 
maxi! 


Number 
| 
| 





173 
314 
1, 394 
124 


11, 499 


19 | 
12 
64 
78 
11, 481 
1] 


10, 184 





5 


4 


52 
41 
10, 178 


12 


12, 648 


UPA. 





147 


12, 815 
113 


11, 127 


(*) 


(!) 





Maximum Minimum 
Industry group ae ee ee 
Number Month Number Month 
Males 
1931 
0 RR ate Saale ose SA 39, 776 | June--_-_--_-- 37,942 | January-- 

} Mg ieth ose 
NL... nadskbpidiiitithbomackne’« 52 | May------- 33 cee " 
ks oko nwmdelegneb aire 997 | June - 701 | January_. 
Manufactures... ---.....--..--------- 3,689 | May----.-- 3, 569 | February - - 
Service- oo 4, 152 | Jume_____-- 3, 621 | November - 
Trade, wholesale and retail_..._______- 30,278 | December__| 28,944 | February-- 
Transportation and public utilities__--| 832 7 -—- 730 ——- 

. i ‘ aren... anuary_-_-- 
Industries not otherwise classified -- --- 3 (ot } 2 { February .. 
1932 
PR sins. 5 i cccin css. cctseew 36, 787 | Jume_..._-- | 35,721 | August___-.. 
I... cacamninidesielbebe 68 | May--.----- 39 | December. 
Constructi 791 prod ~-a- === | 571 |....-d 
/OMSUruaceion..........-. Be occecccececs August at j Bek lewons ae 
NN EE Pelee Vee. wet 3, 954 | May._----- | 3, 781 epee 
Se See ee 3, 652 | June_____-- 3, 338 | November - 
Trade, wholesale and retail_- Ty F 28, 208 | December_. 26,814 | August___.. 
Transportation and public utilities___- 809 | January---- PEF taicsas 
Females 
1931 | 
All industries... .......----------------| 40,692 | December..| 29,193 | February - - 
ei | ‘ | Sere | 1a “ER: 
Agriculture - - -...--.------------------ “2 {Mey Dea ee } 23 {igo vember - 
ESE GMe  eemener-+aerae 42 | April_--_-_-- 30 | September - 
CS SS eae a ee Rf aS | eee 1,443 | November - 
SS alti d Seater cid pa 479 | July.-_-_---- 401 | February - - 
Trade, wholesale and retail___ = sats noes 38, 661 | December-- 27, 180 |____- BR ws nik 
Transportation and public utilities. - -- 76 | January---- 65 | December-- 
1932 
SP U.. «. « diiiindSeedecwonkbases 35,733 | December..| 25,549 | August... 
Peele 
I os iineiiti ncn oberenecedasntgeiaincnsliocaiot 25 | May-..-.--.- 20 |, October. 
November 
I rns 
aeriiog. . tices eee 27 | April._..... 23 oe: 
December_- 
IEE Cpa rasanney Oe) pa aaa 1,040 |... i. 3. 988 | September - 
Ra tl SIR ee aa a= et 5 448 | January---- Oi. nan we 
Trade, wholesale and retail__.......--- 34,187 | December_.| 24, 009 August wail 
Transportation and public utilities__-- 75 aga } OO i daly. sacu.d 
Both sexes 
1931 
I no ctnicinumiiaiaciihesiierinn ncn 79,790 | December__| 67,142 | February - - 
ES ESET ATOR E TS i ae AE 94 | May--.-.-.-.- 60 | January--- 
| EEL SA OSD a 1,031 | June... .-- 700 Linens asa: seitin 
REE SAE TS 5, 187 | April... _-- 5,040 | February -- 
NN icill talliasisik: dass Con elineeeakn-sen capes am 4,601 | July._----- 4,061 | November . 
Trade, wholesale and retail. -_ --.----- 939 | December_.| 56,124 | February-- 
Transportation and public utilities -_ -_ - 908 pepeesy---- 795 tesa 
3 : , ‘5 arch to anuary---- 
Industries not otherwise classified ----- 3 Liaeiet:. \ 2 eet hy 
1932 
ee PENS 72,397 | December..| 61,270 | August--_.-- 
i... cuando oee 93 | May-.--.---, 60 | November - 
SIS, oi os'es Soe pcre onstidngsm-manch deiowatie 816 | August__._- 594 | December.. 
BS i is nimmmalible 4,993 | May.-.----- cee Sy ee Oe. disk 
ee ee 4,082 | Jume_______ 3, 766 | November - 
Trade, wholesale and retail____-..-.-.-- 62,395 | December..| 50,823 | August____- 
Transportation and public utilities _-- 881 | January---- 748 | July..-...--. 




















215 
316 
11, 572 
133 





() 
97. 





1 Not computed owing to small number involved. 
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The maximum, minimum, and average number reported in each of 
these three occupation groups are shown, by sex, in table 9 for each 
of the years 1924 to 1932. 

Comparing the average number reported employed of both sexes 

combined in each of the three general occupation groups in 1932 with 
1929, wage earners show a decrease of 414,339 or 39.4 percent; book- 
keepers, Stenographers, and office clerks a decrease of 33,893 or 20.1 
percent; and salespeople (not traveling) a decrease of 22,178 or 25.6 
yercent. 
: Comparing the same 2 years for the two sexes, the males show a 
decrease of 41.7 percent for wage earners, 20.1 percent for book- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and 30.2 percent for salesmen 
(not traveling), while females show a decrease of 28.3 percent for 
wage earners, 20.1 percent for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks, and 18.6 percent for saleswomen (not traveling). 


TABLE 9.—_MAXIMUM, MINIMUM, AND AVERAGE NUMBER REPORTED IN SPECIFIED 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS IN OHIO, 1924 TO 1932, BY SEX 


Wage earners 

























































































Male Female Both sexes 
Num- 
ber of 
ve gi Aver- Aver- Aver- 
ear anentn Maxi Mini- | ageof12} Maxi- Mini- | ageof12| Maxi- Mini- |age of 12 
{-| Tum, mum, | month-| mum, | mum, | month-| mum, mum, | month- 
report-| month | month ly month | month ly month | month ly 
ing reports reports reports 
1924_- 31,715 | 789,457 | 730,615 | 755,062 | 148,403 | 137,779 | 144,477 937, 274 | 868, 394 | 899, 539 
1925 34, 605 | 837, 381 | 744,327 | 800,471 | 160,576 | 144,391 | 152, 297 997,957 | 888,718 | 952, 768 
1926 ; 37, 159 | 875, 444 | 787, 792 | 833,030 | 168,944 | 154,712 | 161, 136 |1, 040,932 | 942, 504 | 994, 166 
1927 _| 39,635 | 836,494 | 749,785 | 805,001 | 172,279 | 156,733 | 164, 440 |1, 000, 737 | 913, 961 | 969, 441 
1928..._.____| 40,978 | 869, 270 | 725,946 | 817,538 | 178, 214 | 157,861 | 169, 068 |1, 045, 225 | 883, 807 | 986, 606 
1929. _ _..| 43, 160 | 916,978 | 782, 529 | 868, 834 | 191,212 | 174,078 | 182, 555 |1, 099, 880 | 958, 450 |1,051,389 
1930__...__._| 44, 283 | 808, 416 | 662, 335 | 753,395 | 168,570 | 152,454 | 162, 726 976, 911 | 814, 789 | 916, 121 
| RE 43, 168 | 655, 327 | 556, 108 | 619,633 | 151, 764 | 139,669 | 147,066 | 806,662 | 695,777 | 766, 699 
1932__..._._| 40, 134 | 533, 129 | 483,374 | 506,182 | 135,547 | 122,770 | 130,868 | 668,089 | 606, 144 | 637, 050 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
| ENS Se 31, 715 68, 218 67, 497 67, 864 66, 627 65, 374 65, 979 134, 542 | 132,871 | 133, 843 
RRs cd _.| 34, 605 71, 374 68, 572 70, 248 71, 104 67,465 | 69,104 142, 463 | 136,037 | 139, 352 
ea 37, 159 74, 574 71,862 | 73,613 | 75,017 71,169 | 73,173 149, 474 | 143,031 | 146, 786 
1927........| 30, 685 76,309 | 73,876) 75,405 | 77,173) 74,745) 76,006 153, 296 | 148,621 | 151, 411 
1928__._.. _| 40, 978 79, 460 | 75, 288 77,640 | 79, 591 74, 694 77, 072 159, 051 | 149,982 | 154, 712 
es nid _| 43,160 | 85,400 | 80,662] 83,529! 86,644) 82,076 , 003 171, 791 | 162,738 | 168, 532 
}, ae 44,283 | 90,948 | 87,593 | 89,944| 86,206| 81,743 | 84,575 177, 070 | 169, 515 | 174, 519 
1931........} 43, 168 79, 942 74, 286 77, 588 78, 118 72, 853 75, 967 158, 060 | 147,139 | 153, 555 
1932__.......] 40, 134 70, 667 64, 199 66, 710 71, 333 65, 766 67, 929 142, 000 | 130,028 | 134, 639 
Salespeople (not traveling) 

ee ta 31,715 | 36,005 | 32,628 | 34,136 | 36,363 | 25,750) 27,970 72,368 | 58,947 | 62, 106 
WEB. caenics . 38,397 | 34,499 | 36,448 | 39,267 | 27,002 | 29,211 77, 664 | 61,708 | 65, 659 
an 37,159 | 42,273 38, 357 40,097 | 40,416 27, 264 29, 797 82,689 | 65,760} 69, 894 
). a 39, 635 43, 549 39, 951 41,347 | 43,315 | 29,023 | 31,949 86, 864 , O95 73, 296 
Wa... . 40,978 | 47,734 | 42,228 | 44,639 | 46,822 | 29,135 | 32,834 94,556 | 71,599 | 77,473 
| eee 43,160 | 54,724 48, 489 51,920 | 47,137 | 30,923 34, 781 101, 861 79, 556 | 86, 701 
} ae 44, 283 39, 466 38, 074 38, 733 42, 557 29, 554 32, 487 82, 006 67,628 | 71, 220 
| Mt 43, 168 39, 776 37,942 | 38,829; 40,692 29,193 32, 013 79, 790 67, 142 70, 842 
ie conn 1 36, 787 35, 721 36,220 | 35,733 | 25, 549 28, 303 72, 397 61,270 | 64, 523 
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Table 10 presents a comparison of employment fluctuation in «y¢}, 
year from 1924 to 1932 for males and females in all industries « \;) 
bined and in each year from 1930 to 1932 in each of four industry gr: 1) 
in which large numbers both of males and of females are emplo: ed. 
The comparisons are for each of the three general occupation gro ps. 

Comparing fluctuation by sex within the industry groups, it is ~:en 
that, in manufactures, males show considerably greater variation t!\, 
do females, while in the clerical and sales groups females gener:\||y 
show a greater variation than do males. In wholesale and retail tr.ide 
females show a greater variation in each of the three general occi))a- 
tion groups than do males. In transportation and public utilities, 
female wage earners show a greater variation than do male waive 
earners. | 

In all industries combined, the variation for male wage earners 
exceeds that for females in each year from 1924 to 1931 but is slightly 
less in 1932. Saleswomen (not traveling) show a very much greater 
variation than do salesmen (not traveling) in each of the years 124 
to 1932. 
TABLE 10._PERCENT OF VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL. 


OCCUPATION GROUPS IN OHIO, BY SEX, FOR SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS Fok 
1930 TO 19832 AND FOR ALL INDUSTRIES COMBINED FOR 1924 TO 1932 

















Percent of variatien from maximum employment among 
| Bookkeepers, stenog 
* ‘ ’ “| Salespeople (not 
Industry group and year Wage earners pe s, and office traveling) 
F Both F Both F I 
e- ot e- ot e- 30th 
Males | males | sexes | Males) majes | sexes | M@!€S| males | sexes 
Manufactures: 
BRP ESET SOREN eae, 19.6} 12.7), 18.5 5.0 7.9 6.1 3.5 4.7 | 
ee ar ae eee 16.6} 12.2] 15.4 9.5 9.9 9.7 3.3 4.2) 
REE ae Pe no a eS 14.8 11.7 14.0 11.3 9.7 10.5 4.4 5.0 | 
Service: 
SSRN REE - ote tesla rab es ra 11.2); 66/ 93) 3.3] 41) 34] 123) @ | 
EN a ee keene Reelin seer OEE 9.7 7.8 8.9 4.8 5.4 5.9 12.8 @) | 
RRR ERE Tn 81) 7.8) 7.0) 85) 7.7) 81) 86) (@) | 
Trade, wholesale and retail: 
a i oe a ee 3.5; 13.7 4.3 3. 5 5.9 4.9 6.4} 32.2 
a Cul od eS ee 2.9) 19.0 3.3 4.3 6.0 5.4 4.4) 2.7 
ARES a RE She er ae 4.7) 18.8 5.9 3.4 8.1 6.6 49|} 2.8 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Si. dicate mob decGtenmnndeeebhne 12.4 13.3 12.0 4.8 7.5 5.9 8.9 (4) 
SNS en dee eek ed bb Be 9.2 12.8 9.6 5.2 4.7 5.0 12.3 (‘) 
BE AES a EY Oe 13) ae 9.2 72 6.8 7.0] 15.3 (4) 
All industries: 
Pin 'Sa p elias bhliinsde ud ediahnn 7.5 7.2 7.3 10 1.9 i3 9.4) 29.2 
BR SOE dla din lv athdans rahetbed 11.1} 10.1] 10.9 3.9 5.1 4.5] 10.2} 31.2 
Fe ARRAS <3 RES ieee ta 10.0 8.4 9.5 3. 6 5.1 4.3 9.3) 32.5 
ER SI PR oe ES 10.4 9.0 8.7 3.2 3.1 3.0 8.3) 33.0 
OG allt ces os ce canta Kk ae nica 16.5; 11.4| 15.4 5.3 6. 2 6.71 11.5] 37.8 
ARNEL RRR nal WEN Riba poe WO. 14.7 9.0; 12.9 5.5 5.3 §.3| 11.4] 34.4 
ee ee ee ee 18.1 9.6} 16.6 3.7 5.2 4.3 3.5 | 30.6 
ERIE TESS: eee: RS 15. 1 8.0); 13.7 2? 6.7 6.9 4.6| 28.3 
a I BS I 9.3 9.4 9.3 9.2 7.8 8.4 2.9) 28.5 
































1 Not computed owing to small number involved. 
Conclusion 


Tuis analysis deals primarily with fluctuation of employment within 
each year. The data collected and compiled by the Division of Labor 
Statistics of the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations, however, 
make practically a complete coverage of all establishments employing 
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three or more persons, except those engaged in interstate transporta- 
tion and government activities. With such coverage it is believed 
thai the figures give some approximation of the extent of unemploy- 
ment within the industry groups included. 

[uring the 9-year period covered by this report, maximum em- 
ployment for both sexes combined was in July 1929 and minimum 
employment was in August 1932. The maximum number was 
1,356,004 and the minimum fell below that number by 557,778, or 
41.1 percent. 

Maximum employment for males during the 9-year period occurred 

in July 1929 and minimum employment in August 1932. The maxi- 
mum number of males employed was 1,054,154 and the minimum 
fell below that number by 470,301, or 44.6 percent. Maximum em- 
ployment for females during the 9-year period occurred in October 
1929 and minimum employment in August 1932. The maximum 
number employed was 313,416 and the minimum fell below that 
number by 99,043, or 31.6 percent. 
In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that reports 
are not included from establishments engaged in interstate trans- 
portation nor from government activities. Further, it should be 
noted that while these figures are remarkably inclusive, no measure 
is given of the total labor market. However, there is no reason to 
believe that the total number of persons employed or seeking employ- 
ment was less in August 1932 than in July or October 1929 and the 
above figures may be reasonably put forward as approximate mini- 
ma of unemployment in Ohio in 1932. 








Subsistence-Homestead reat os Under National Recovery 
ct 


HE National Industrial Recovery Act (Public, No. 67) approved 
June 16, 1933, contained a provision (sec. 208) appropriating 
$25,000,000 ‘‘to provide for aiding the redistribution of the over- 
balance of population in industrial centers” and authorizing the 
President to set up agencies “‘for making loans for and otherwise 
aiding in the purchase of subsistence homesteads.” ' 

Acting under this authority the President delegated the carrying 
out of the program to the Secretary of the Interior. The latter set 
up in his department the Division of Subsistence Homesteads and 
created an advisory committee.? That committee held its first 
meeting September 26, 1933, and made the following recommenda- 
tions for the administration of the $25,000,000 fund provided: 


1. That, with due regard to immediate emergency needs, the fund be used as 
far as possible for the purpose of sctting up demonstration projects which will 
point the way to a program of a permanent character. In this connection the 
committee emphasized the fundamental nature of the adjustments uired to — 
the changed conditions facing American agriculture and the industrial worker 
and the smallness of the fund in relation to the magnitude of the problem. In 
its opinion the establishment of experimental projects which would point to ‘‘the 
way out”’ is vital. 


! For full text of National Industrial Recovery Act, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1933 (p. 75). 

? The membership of this committee was as follows: Senator John H. Bankhead, of Alabama, chairman; 
Hayden B. Harris; W. A. Julian, Treasurer of the United States; Edward A. O’Neil; Louis J. Taber; 
Bernarr MacFadden; Louis Brownlow; Dr. John B. Black; P. V. Cardon; Ralph E. Flanders; Dr. John 
A. Ryan; Bernard G. ive, George Soule; Meyer Jacobstein; Dr. Philip Weltner; William Green; 
Henry I. Harriman; and Dr. Clark Foreman. 
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cipal 
Tunds 
as to 


2. That these demonstration projects be located with reference to the pl 
**problem areas” of the United ot a and not on the basis of allocation « 
on the basis of States, the projects to be selected after careful investigati, 
individual soundness and merit. 

3. That projects be carried on with a maximum of local initiative and re 
bility assisted with adequate Federal supervision and guidance and prot. 
for the Federal funds advanced. 

4. That projects be organized and administered through local nonprotit or 
limited-dividend corporations to which Federal funds will be loaned under terms 
and conditions specified by the Division of Subsistence Homesteads, the lat: «r to 
have the privilege of selecting one or more members of the board of directors of 
the local corporation. 

5. That where deemed advisable, local advisory committees to the corpors 
be appointed. 

6. That Federal funds should be loaned at a rate of 3 percent and amortized 
over a period not to exceed 30 years, with privilege of repayment at any time. 
Deferred initial repayments were suggested in cases where necessary, but such 
deferment should not be in excess of two years. 

7. That Federal loans for the purchase of production equipment and machin. 
ery, including livestock, were justified when, in the judgment of the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division, necessary for the success of the enterprise and when jot 
possible to obtain in any other way. 

8. That either lease or sale of plots to individual ‘‘homesteaders”’ be made, 
depending upon the nature and conditions of each project. 

9. That the fullest cooperation be sought of other Federal and State agencies 
whose resources and services would constitute a contribution to the success of 
the subsistence-homesteads program. 

10. That reasonable local financial aid would be desirable. 

11. That adequate local agricultural and other advice and guidance be assured 
for the ‘‘homesteaders.”’ 

12. That ‘‘homesteaders’’ be assured of relief if necessary during the present 
economic crisis. Homestead sites will be picked in those counties where it is 
assured that urban relief, school, and similar responsibilities will not be unfairly 
shifted to the homestead areas. 

13. That the selection of families, and the land and sites, be made with the 
greatest care. 

14. That, to provide for persons seeking to acquire individual subsistence 
homesteads in connection with industrial centers, the development of local or- 
ganizations analogous to holding and loan associations be encouraged. 

15. That the Subsistence Homesteads Division carry on a limited amount of 
necessary research where such can not be provided by other agencies. In this 
connection the committee emphasizes the importance of the subsistence-home- 
steads program being consistent with national planning. 


The projects of the division will be of three types: Homestead 
colonies established for industrial workers and located at the out- 
skirts of cities or large towns; rural settlements in which small indus- 
tries or branches of large industries can be established; and agricul- 
tural settlements. The program will deal largely with city dwellers, 
stranded populations (i.e., those left ‘bless by the moving of local 
industries or the exhaustion of natural resources, as for instance coal 
and copper miners, sawmill workers, etc.), and farmers now working 
lands too poor to be profitable. 

Each subsistence-homestead project will be established in accord- 
ance with the industrial and agricultural trends as they relate to the 
population problems of a ges ion or State. 

Gros undertaking will be regarded as experimental. The experi- 
ment is to test a method of living that may conserve the best of both 
urban and rural life, afford greater stability in family ety her point 
the way to a more permanent adjustment for workers in the shorter- 
hour week and part-time employment. 
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~ Arthurdale Community 


Two projects are under way. The first was announced on October 
{2, te Secretary of the Interior stating that the Interior Department 
had acquired an 1,100-acre farm (Arthurdale) at Reedsville, near 
Morzantown, W.Va., to be utilized as a colony for some 200 families. 

In selecting the families a series of tests was given. Only persons 
were accepted who had some knowledge of gardening and farm life 
(such as kinds of seeds, laying ability of poultry, etc.) and who at- 
tained a certain level of “education, physical fitness, attitudes and 
ambitions, and agricultural ability. The homes of those with high 
ratings were visited, and the woman of the family interviewed. Some 
women said they wouldn’t go back to the farm, and that ruled the 
family out. In some families, tuberculosis was found, and they 
couldn’t go up into the winter snows, of course.’”’ The families finally 
chosen were mainly of southern European stock, about half being 
ex-miners, about one fourth former sawmill employees, and about 
one fourth mountain farmers. Most of them were native West 
Virginians. 

An ‘‘advance guard” of about 50 men has already been placed on 
the land. ‘These men are erecting the houses and doing the prelimi- 
nary work necessary before the families can be moved there. 

The land is to be divided into plots of 5 acres, each having its own 
cottage, with facilities for gardening, fruit trees, poultry raising, etc., 
for home consumption. The houses will cost about $2,000 each and 
will become the property of the colonists under a 20-year purchase 
plan with low interest rate and small monthly payments. 

The settlement will have self-government ‘“‘with administration to 
be patterned after the New Ragland town-meeting plan.” A school 
will be established which it is expected will serve as the center of the 
community life. The present plan is for the establishment of a 
cooperative store through which the household and farm supplies will 
be obtained. 

The Post Office Department is establishing in the community a 
factory to manufacture for the Department furniture and other 
equipment. This factory will give part-time employment to the 
settlers, their remaining subsistence coming from the homesteads 
themselves. In addition handicraft industries will be developed in 
the community. 

Although in the West Virginia experiment the land is held by the 
Interior Department, this will not generally be true in other cases. 
The plan is that the land shall be acquired through a corporation 
composed of five public-spirited local persons. ere feasible one 
of these will be chosen from among the homesteaders. The Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Division will retain some supervision, possibly 
through a resident fiscal agent. Also, while in the Reedsville project 
the plots are of uniform size, it is planned that in subsequent com- 
munities the plots shall vary according to the fertility of the land, 
the size of the family to be accommodated thereon, etc. 

Although the persons chosen for the experiments will be largely 
from the unemployed who are receiving public relief, the division 1s 
not interested in relief as such. Its purpose is to make self-sustaining 
the persons with whom it is working and to work toward a permanent 
national program through the redistribution of surplus populations. 
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Dayton Project 


Since May 1932 there have been in operation in Dayton, (hj, 
certain self-help activities carried on by a group of unemployed \indo; 
the guidance of the Dayton Council of Social Agencies. Thi: TOUD 
(which adopted the name, Cooperative Production Units) aid jt, 
activities were described at length in the Monthly Labor Reviow {o, 
March 1933 (p. 480). 

Even as early as the spring of 1933, this organization was seriously 
considering the establishment of self-sufficing homesteads. The fy. 
fillment of this plan on a small scale has now been mu:'e possible throug) 
the allotment of $50,000 by the Subsistence Homesteads Divisivn. 

A 160-acre tract of land has been acquired near the city, upon w hich 
35 families will be settled, each with a modern house and small pjot of 
ground for the raising of poultry, garden stuff, etc. 

The plan contemplates the setting aside of a certain space as com- 
mon pasture land; there will be a community center for recreation, 
community gatherings, etc., and a model factory which will furnis) 
part-time employment. 

The funds will be disbursed and the whole project will be operated 
under the supervision of the Ohio Department of Welfare. 

Until the factory is established the settlers will be employed at 
industrial jobs in the city. Surpluses from the crops are to be ex- 
changed for needed goods or sold, the cash to be used to repay the 
Government loan. 





—_—eove 
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Federal Unemployment Relief Work During September 1933 


URING August 1933, according to the report of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration,' 15,150,000 persons, or about 

12 percent of the entire population of the United States, received 
public unemployment relief. Of this number about 430,000 were 
single persons, while the others were members of family groups. Since 
March, 1,210,000 families have been taken off the relief rolls, although 
the actual decrease in number of families is stated to have been some- 
what less than this, as the number of families reported for the early 
months included some duplication. The factors to which the de- 
crease is ascribed italic are improved employment conditions, 
normal seasonal decreases due to spring and summer farming opera- 
tions, extensive subsistence-garden programs, and enrollments in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The amount of funds spent has also decreased, but not so fast as 
the number of families assisted. 
Table 1 shows the Federal funds disbursed each month since May 
1933 for the various purposes. 


1 a Emergency Relief Administration. Monthly report, Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, 1933. W vs! 
ington, . 
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i.-FAMILIES AIDED AND EXPENDITURES INCURRED UNDER FEDERAL 
RELIEF ACT, MAY TO SEPTEMBER 1933 
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Unemployment telief from Federal funds 




























Number of , 
Month families Outright grants for— 
given relief} Matched 
Total 
allotments | General Tran- | Self-help 
purposes sients groups! 
epee Eee ee 4, 252,443 | $32,600,019 |_...___-.-__|__-..----_|._-_------_| $32, 600, 019 
Re i aS 3, 789, 126 18, 123, 283 Sous, 629 |_........-j..........] B66 713 
BRE wel Ba gas 2 3, 450, 000 42, 592,683 | 6,129,030 |...._..___|__________| 48, 721,713 
August . .-cassbeehbbewsons= a .| 2 3, 350, 000 34, 792, 731 | 15, 025, 303 |_______-_- $64,000 | 49, 882, 034 
September. ...--.+------------- (3) 10, 202, 224 | 15, 067, 183 | $330, 000 2,000 | 25, 601, 407 
T ORGIES Sicnthtacteet<qisans sede 138, 310, 940 | 37,029,945 | 330, 000 66, 000 | 175, 736, 885 
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| For specific groups aided see Monthly Labor Review, October 1933 (p. 806). 
2 Partly estimated. 
3 No data. 


Since July 1933 an attempt has been made to obtain data showing 
the amount of relief funds spent for the various types of relief. Com- 
plete reporting has not as yet been secured on this point, the informa- 
tion for July covering 64 percent and that for August 62 percent of 
the total obligations incurred. Table 2 shows for each of these 
months the amount and percent spent for the different purposes. 
In addition somewhat over $2,000,000 was given in each month in 
cash, 


TABLE 2.—-AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED FOR EACH TYPE OF 
RELIEF IN JULY AND AUGUST 1933 
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July 1933 August 1933 
Type of relief - = 

ercent ercent 
Amount of total Amount of total 
fo, Se Ee ee ee ee eee ome mer =e CY 79. 5 |$18, 803, 275 81. 
PERE SR OIL, A AS RET EES bait NCL GT: 2, 163, 712 7.4} 1,416, 889 6. 
Clot i Suiiied se cou Lhe iwi ws 4 ARS Ea i ta ko Re 1, 311, 343 4.5} 1,198, 672 5. 
pS Sa RE CE Oe, Re Te Sa See 926, 784 3.2 709, 367 3. 
i EN ri Lgl ren SA ERAS OS Set A? OB 611, 881 2.1 423, 447 3 
Houses MOORIT IND. .4.n ooo os navn since dednnasssbawsucs 132, 239 -5 104, 440 . 
AIT TE Sains in ales inig ts tailgate eines SUMS with oaningipeaiem a mipie le 823, 938 2.8 456, 921 2. 
a i. in aus Cinna atigatieeediiael 29, 119, 454 100. 0 | 23, 113, 011 100. 


Cli oun@mMrenwie& 

















Of the 100,000,000 pounds of cured pork acquired by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 25,000,000 pounds were allotted 
to the various States for the first quarter year, the amounts being 
based on the respective average number of families receiving relief in 
each State during the period April, May, and June. Up to September 
30, 1933, the amount ordered shipped totaled 6,755,100, and the 
States to which sent were as follows: ~ 





Pounds Pounds 

AG ee awk 492, 500 ; Oklahoma--------------- 690, 000 
District of Columbia_- - - - - - 60, 000 | Rhode Island_-_---------- 120, 000 
cf 510, 000 | Tennessee --------------- 420, 000 
Mi a see ee EE eer 960, 000 
ESN ERE epee one 180, 000 
CE EE 150, 000 

QR eins. ccensew .--- 1, 560, 000 ype 6, 755, 100 
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Creation of Federal Civil Works Administration 


N NOVEMBER 9, 1933, the President created the Civil W \;< 

Administration and appointed Harry L. Hopkins, Fe \.;,) 
Emergency Relief Administrator, to act as Administrator of the oy 
agency. 

The purpose of the Civil Works Administration is to provide 
immediately ‘regular work at regular wages” for able-bodied yy- 
employed persons now on work relief. 

To this end the Administrator will finance local civil works projets, 
In order to insure speed, local relief administrations will be design. | o4 
as civil works administrations and will be given authority to jss 
upon projects submitted for approval, up to a certain amount. 
Beyond that sum the matter will be referred to the State civil works 
administration. Under this procedure, only in unusual cases || 
reference have to be made to Washington for decision. 

The maximum money limits on projects have not yet been sot. 
Regulations to guide the local and State administrations are to }e 


announced shortly. 
————_en-ooeee 


Handicrafts to Combat Unemployment in Germany ' 


Superson Week, sponsored by the German Government, 
was celebrated October 15-22, 1933. 

In Stuttgart the week was opened with a large parade of civilians, 
with storm-troop units and numerous floats. The parade was follow- 
ed by a demonstration addressed by officials of the Wiirttemberg 
State Government, all of whom stressed the importance of the 
handicraft branch of industry in the campaign against unemploy- 
ment. The speakers commented on the efficiency of the German 
handicraft worker and the excellence of the work turned out by’ 
craftsmen. It was pointed out that the nature of the industry 
‘required that the majority of the work be done by hand thus furnish- 
ing employment to the German workmen. In supporting this move- 
ment to develop handicrafts in Germany, appeals for support were 
made to German purchasers, principally housewives. They were 
requested, when purchasing, to demand products produced by German 
handicrafts and to support the building craft as far as possible in 
regard to new construction and repairs. 

Propaganda of this type was reported also to have been undertaken 
in other sections, primarily in the urban districts where there is : 
concentration of handicraft units. 





1 Report by L. Dominian, American Consul General at Stuttgart, Oct. 17, 1933 











NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 





Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act Up to November 8, 1933 


N THE following tabular analysis the principal labor provisions 

of codes are recorded as adopted under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act up to November 8, 1933 (with the exception of the 
code for the cleaning and dyeing industry). 

In previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review (August to No- 
vember 1933) a text statement covering the labor provisions of each 
code was printed as it became available. Owing to the space require- 
ments it has been found impracticable to continue presenting such a 
detailed analysis of each code. The Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
continue to prepare these analyses, however, and will be glad to 
furnish copies on request. 

The object of the various sections on labor included in the following 
tabulation is not to show exhaustively what the provisions are as to 
wages, hours, rates of overtime pay, etc., but rather to emphasize 
the major provisions, i.e., those that affect the great bulk of employ- 
ees. For example, under the hours provision in every instance the 
maximum hours permitted are shown for the industry as a whole or 
for factory workers, office workers, or the principal groups in service 
industries, where the codes provide different schedules of hours. 
There has been no attempt to enumerate the excepted classes of which 
one or more are allowed for in practically all codes, such as, under the 
hours provisions, executives, and persons in managerial positions 
earning over a stated amount (usually $35), specially skilled workers, 
maintenance and repair crews, and workers engaged in continuous 
processes where spoilage of products would result from strict adherence 
to the hours as established. Similarly the existence of specific classes 
exempted from the minimum-wage provisions is not indicated here. 

There is nothing static in the code provisions as originally approved 
by the President of the United States and as printed here. In some 
instances there are specific code provisions looking toward modifica- 
tion on the basis of experience =e investigation. For trade or service 
industries there has already been an Executive order! in connection 
with the retail-trade code under date of October 23, 1933, which ex- 
empts from code provisions units in the trade or service industries 
when located in towns of less than 2,500 population and employing 
5 persons or fewer. This order has been interpreted as not including 
motor-vehicle retailers. 

It must be remembered, therefore, that to evaluate fully code 
provisions in any instance the entire code and any modifying orders 
must be consulted, the general purpose of this summary being merely 
to give in readily usable form the general standards as laid down by 
the various industries under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 





! See Monthly Labor Review, November 1933, p. 1066. 
21719°—33——5 1333 
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Minimum Wage Legislation in The United States 


INIMUM wage legislation took a decided turn during 1933 

from a rather ‘doubtful and discouraging past to a brighter and 
more encouraging future. During the legislative year 1933 s seven 
States enacted laws providing for the payment of a minimum wage to 
women and minors. (Connecticut, Illinois, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Utah. y! This makes a total of 16 States 
having some form of a minimum wage law, as 9 States had such 
laws at the beginning of the year. (California, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. )2 

The States of Nebraska, Texas, and Utah enacted laws on this 
subject, but the laws were later repealed.’ In Nebraska the only 
appropriation made in connection with the minimum wage law was 
the initial appropriation of $500 which was later placed in the sinking 
fund, as no action was taken under the law. After 6 years of inoper- 
ative existence the law was repealed. As the law was never enforced, 
its failure and repeal seem to have been the result of lack of 
proper administration rather than a failure of the law itself. In 
Texas the law passed in 1919 was repealed in 1921, and at the same 
time a new bill was passed relating to minimum wages for women 
and minors; it was, however, vetoed by the Governor and therefore 
never became a law. In 1929 the Legislature of Utah repealed a 
law on this subject which had been enacted in 1913. A second law 
requiring the payment of a minimum wage to women and minors 
was enacted in Utah during 1933, as noted above. It is therefore 
apparent that the repeal of these minimum wage laws does not indi- 
cate that the laws in themselves were a failure. 

The constitutionality of minimum wage legislation has been at- 
tacked in several cases before the United States Supreme Court as 
well as before State courts. The first case to reach the United States 
Supreme Court was that of Stettler v. O'Hara (243 U.S. 629)* which 
arose under the minimum wage law enacted by the State of Oregon. 
The State supreme court found no violation of either the Federal or 
the State Constitution in the enactment and enforcement of the 
minimum wage law. In declaring the law valid, the Oregon court 
quoted from a report of the commission on minimum wage boards 


appointed by the Massachusetts Legislature to investigate conditions 
as follows:. 


Women in general are working because of dire necessity and in most cases the 
combined income of the family is not more than adequate to meet the family’s 
cost of living. In these cases it is not optional with the women to decline low- 
paid employment. Every dollar added to the family income is needed to lighten 





1 See complete text of law for New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and Utah in Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1933 (pp. 1259-1276); for Connecticut and Ohio, Monthly Labor Review, July 1933 (pp. 57- 
65); and Illinois, Monthly Labor Revi iew, August 1933 (p. 306). 

1 See complete text of these laws in U.S. Bureau of Lober Statistics Bul. Nos. 370, 403, 470, and 528; and 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1929 (pp. 29-39). 

3’ Nebraska, ch. 190, Acts of 1919; Texas, ch. 118, Acts of 1921; Utah, ch. 9, Acts of 1929, 

‘ For State decision see 69 Oreg. 519; 70 Oreg. 261, 
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the burden which the rest are carrying * * *. Wherever the wages of such 
a woman are less than the cost of living and the reasonable provision for main- 
taining the worker in health, the industry employing her is in receipt of the 
working energy of a human being at less than its cost, and to that extent is 
parasitic. The balance must be made up in some way. It is generally paid by 
the industry employing the father. It is sometimes paid in part by future 
inefficiency of the worker herself, and by her children, and perhaps in part ulti- 
mately by charity and the State * * *. If an industry is permanently 
dependent for its existence on underpaid labor, its value to the Commonwealth is 
questionable. 

The court also said that ‘every argument put forward to sustain 
the maximum hours law, or upon which it was established, applies 
equally in favor of the constitutionality of the minimum wage law 
as also within the police power of the State and as a regulation tending 
to guard the public morals and the public health * * *.” 

This decision was appealed to the United States Supreme Court 
and in 1917 that court affirmed the decision, the court being equally 
divided, four justices in favor of the constitutionality, four justices 
against, and one taking no part in the decision. 

In 1923 the United States Supreme Court had occasion to render 
an opinion on the minimum wage law adopted by Congress for the 
District of Columbia. The law was declared unconstitutional be- 
cause the Court found that it violated the guaranties of the Federal 
Constitution in that it denied the freedom of contract and resulted 
in deprivation of property without due process of law. This was 
a 5-3 decision rendered over the vigorous protest of Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft, and was rather surprising when viewed in the light of prior 
decisions of the same court. In earlier cases the Supreme Court had 
declared valid, without finding any violation of the ‘freedom of 
contract”’ or ‘‘due process,’”’ such “public health and welfare” laws 
as those limiting the hours of labor for women and minors. In one 
of the cases Mr. Justice Brewer had said: ‘‘The fact that both 
parties are of full age and competent to contract does not necessarily 
deprive the State of the power to interfere where the parties do not 
stand upon an equality or where the public health demands that one 
party to the contract shall be protected against himself.” (Holden v. 
Hardy, 169 U.S. 366.) In the case of Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 
412, the court said in regard to legislation enacted for the protection 
of women that such legislation was justified not only for the protection 
of the woman’s own health but also for the well-being of the race. 
Upon the authority of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, supra, a deci- 
sion was rendered in 1925 declaring the Arizona law void (Murphy v. 
Sardell, 269 U.S. 530); and in 1927 the Arkansas law was also declared 
unconstitutional. (Donham v. West-Nelson Mfg. Co., 273 U.S. 657.) 
Several State supreme courts, following the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, thereupon declared the State minimum wage 
laws unconstitutional. The Kansas law was voided in the decision 
of the State court in the case of Topeka Laundry Co. v. Court of Indus- 
trial Relations, (119 Kans. 13); the Puerto Rican law was declared 
unconstitutional by the Puerto Rican Supreme Court in the case of 
People v. Successors of Laurnaga & Co. (32 P.R. Rep. 766). The 
Minnesota law has been declared constitutional in several decisions 
by the State supreme court;*® however, the latest case, that of Steven- 
son v. St. Clair (161 Minn. 444), took into consideration the decision 
5 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525 


‘ See: Williams v. Evans, 139 Minn. 32; G. 0. Miller Telegraph Co, y. Minimum Wage Commission, 145 
Minn, 262; State v. Allyn, 150 Minn. 123. 
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of the United States Supreme Court in the Adkins case but held | 
it did not affect the mmimum wage law as applied to minors, mem 
therefore that phase of the law is still in force and effect. 
The supreme courts of other States, on the other hand, have fod 
the minimum wage laws constitutional and a valid exercise of {! 
police power. The North Dakota law was upheld in Northwest¢;; 
T. E. Co. v. Workmen’s Compensation Bureau (47 N.D. 397): thie 
Washington minimum wage law was declared constitutional in sever,| 
decisions of the State supreme court.’ The Massachusetts law. 
although differmg from the usual type of minimum wage law, has 
also been declared constitutional by the State court.* 
Of the minimum wage laws passed this year those of Connecticut. 
Illinois, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio are based 
upon the standard minimum wage bill sponsored by the Nationa! 
Consumers’ League. The standard bill does not attempt to regulate 
wages generally. Whenever a substantial number of women and 
minors in any occupation are receiving less than a subsistence wage thie 
law provides that an investigation be made to determine whether the 
wages are ‘‘fairly and reasonably commensurate with the value of the 
service or class of service rendered.” 
The law has defined an unreasonable wage as one that is ‘‘less than 
the fair and reasonable value of the services rendered and less the an 
sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health.”’ 
The Utah minimum wage law is similar to the California law. The 
State industrial commission is empowered to ascertain the wages paid, 
the hours, and conditions of labor in the various occupations. 
Upon investigation, if it is determined that the wages paid “are 
inadequate to supply the cost of proper living”’, the law provides that 
the commission shall call a ‘‘wage board” into conference. After a 
public hearing, the commission is ; empowered to fix a minimum wage, 
@ maximum number of hours, and the standard conditions of labor 
‘‘demanded by the health and welfare of the women and minors en- 
gaged in any occupation.”’ A mandatory order may be subsequently 
issued setting forth the minimum wage and the maximum hours. 
As to whether the laws adopted during the present year will suc- 
cessfully pass the constitutional tests, any opinion would be a mere 
prophecy. However, these laws were drawn by the legislatures in 
view of the objections raised in the Adkins case and it is evident that 
the laws were so worded as to overcome the major difficulties. During 
the recent period of economic depression it has become apparent that 
unfair wage standards not only undermine the health and well-being 
of the workers but threaten the stability of industry itself. As a 
protection, therefore, against unfair methods of competition by 
ruthless and unscrupulous competitors the States have again turned 
their attention towards minimum wage laws, for now as never 
before is realized the close relationship between the payment of a 
minimum wage and the economic well-being of the race. The 
experience of the past few years should add much force and weight 
to the reasoning in the opinion in Stettler v. O’Hara holding that the 
enactment of such laws is a valid exercise of the police power and 
that they are not only a valid but a necessary means of protecting 
the public health, morals, and welfare. 
7 See: Larsen v. Rice, 100 Wash. 642; Spokane Hotel Co. v. Yownger, 113 Wash. 359; Sparks v. Moritz, 141 


Wash. 417. 
8 Holcombe v. Creamer, 231 Mass. 99. 
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Employment Methods During Change to Dial Telephone 


NFORMATION regarding methods of handling the employment 
problems resulting ‘from transition from the manual to the dial 
telephone system is contained in Bulletin No. 110 of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, prepared by 
Ethel L. Best, industrial supervisor of the Bureau. The bulletin 
presents illustrativ e data based on a study of two cities, one in which 
the change involved about one third of the city’s telephones and the 

other, a smaller city, in which there was a complete cut-over to the 
dial system. 

In the latter city, with a population of about 200,000, the number 
of operators 6 months before the change was 547, and 6 months after 
the change, 249. In the larger city, where only a part of the system 
was affected by the cut-over, the operating force in the dial offices 
was reduced from 424 to 128. 

On the basis of detailed information furnished by the telephone 
companies, supplemented by interviews with operators affected by 
the change, it was ascertained that in these cities the companies 
exercised much care in reducing the hardships attending the change. 

In the city where a complete cut-over was made the change occurred 
in July 1930. After October 1927 vacancies due to normal resig- 
nations or separations were filled by employees engaged on a temporary 
basis, and as far as possible were former employees or others who 
were willing to accept temporary appointments. Some vacancies 
were filled by borrowing employees from other cities. Of the 116 
operators who were dise harged at the time of the cut-over, all but 4 
had been working under temporary appointments, and these 4 were 
married women not seriously inconvenienced by the loss of jobs. 
Many of those who were not needed locally were transferred to other 
cities. The company also secured offers of positions from other 
employers and succeeded in this way in placing 11 operators in 
permanent positions in other types of work. 

In the case of the city where the cut-over affected only a part of 
the system, substantially the same methods were used by the company. 

The inference drawn from the study is that the methods used by 
employers in these telephone exchanges are ‘“‘a notable example of 
the possibilities of long-view planning in cases of technological change.” 


— <a 0-0-0 


Effect of Plant Shut-down on Woman Workers 


N 1931, as part of a program of consolidation with other corpora- 
tions, 2 silk mills, 1 in Philadelphia and 1 in Bethlehem, Pa., closed 
permanently, throwing out of employment respectively 235 and 139 
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women. The Pennsylvania bureau of women and children has 
recently published a study’ of the experiences of the women thygs 
left without work in a time of widespread unemployment, choosing 
these 2 instances out of many, partly because the 2 groups included 
both skilled and unskilled workers, and partly because of the differ. 
ences in the size and industrial make-up of the 2 cities. Exclusive 
of clerical or managerial workers there were 374 women who lost 
their jobs because of the closing of these 2 plants. Of these, 324 
were found and interviewed, 199 (85 percent) of the Philadelphia 
women and 125 (90 percent) of the Bethlehem group. In the main, 
the women were interviewed about 10 months after their dismissal, 
though in a few instances 12 months or more had elapsed before they 
were found. 

The majority were skilled workers, more than one half being weavers 
or warpers. More than half had been earning $20 or over a week 
for full-time work prior to the shut-down. Their ages ranged from 
15 to 72 years, the median age at the time of diomnieadt Wiles 26 years. 
All were steady workers. Practically two fifths (39.6 percent) were 
or had been married. Of the 323 reporting as to their marital status 
and residence, 293 (90.7 percent) were living with their families. 

All of the married women were accustomed to considering their earnings as 
part of the family income, and three fourths of the single women living with their 
families turned their entire earnings over to the head of the family. In return, 
they received from their families room, board, clothing, and an allowance for 
car fare and spending money, whatever the family was able to afford. Of the 


single workers who were not turning their entire earnings over to their families, 
all but one contributed a regular amount for board and room. 


Employment Status at Time of Investigation 


At THE time of the interviews, approximately 10 months after the 
closing of the mills, 185 (57 percent) of the women were at work, 122 
(38 percent) were unemployed, and 17 (5 percent) were not looking 
for work. This last group consisted mainly of married women whose 
husbands were at work at the time, and who “‘did not wish to take 
jobs from others who needed the work more than they.” A consid- 
erably larger number (266) of the women had had jobs of one kind or 
another in the interval between their dismissal from the silk mills and 
the interview, but many of these had been of short duration. The 
commonest method of seeking work was to go from mill to mill, or 
from one employer to another, asking for work and leaving name and 
address wherever the management would take it. The aid of friends 
having jobs and willing to help “to get you in” was looked upon as 
the best chance of securing work. The interval between jobs varied 
considerably. 

Fifty-eight, or one fifth of these women, had located a job before they left the 
silk mill or within a week after, so that they lost practically no time. Most of 
these jobs were secured through the intercession of the old employer and ina 
number of cases the worker stepped into a new job a little before she would 
otherwise have left the mill which was closing. y the end of 1 month after 
their dismissal only 33 additional workers had obtained any job at all, a ‘‘job” 
being considered here and elsewhere in this report as work lasting at least 1 week. 
By the end of 3 months just one half of the total number of dismissed workers 


had found a first job; by the end of 6 months only two thirds; and by the end of 
9 months barely four fifths had secured any job at all. 


1 Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Special Bulletin No. 36: Women workers after 
a plant shut-down, prepared by the Bureau of Women and Children. [Harrisburg], 1933. 
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Jobs and Earnings 


ALMOST without exception the women had wanted to get back into 
the silk industry, and had taken other work simply because it was all 
they could get. About two fifths (127) of the total group had secured 
work in silk manufacturing, 21 in other kinds of manufacturing, 18 in 
domestic service, 6 in beauty parlors, and 4 in mercantile employ- 
ment, 9 being scattered in other kinds of industries. 


The acquiring of a new skill to provide the means of earning a good living out- 
side the silk industry was a perplexing problem. ‘‘I want to learn some new 
work, but I can’t tell what would be a good line to gointo. It seems as if every- 
thing is up and down and there’s no steady line of work.’”’ Although six of the 
silk workers had taken beauty-culture courses since their dismissals, there was a 
real question as to whether there was room in this line of work for new workers. 
+ * * The expressed need on the part of many of these women for vocational 
guidance was not being met. The women were either being guided by the 
advertising of commercial institutions or were floundering alone. The cost of 
financing any kind of a training course in addition to the living expenses during 
training were obstacles which most of the women with their meager savings and 
resources could not meet even if there had been no question as to what type of 
work to select. 


Effect of Change on Earnings 


Takine the 185 women who, at the time of the interview, were 
holding jobs, it developed that their median earnings for a full-time 
week at their old jobs were $19.23, according to the records of their 
employers, while the corresponding figure the workers reported for 
their new jobs was $13.86, the median varying according to the 
industry from $15.69 for those employed in silk mills to $8.50 for 
those in other industries. This statement, however, gives too favor- 
able a picture of the position at the time of the interview. 

The full-time weekly earnings figures which have been given to compare the 
old and new jobs were not the workers’ actual weekly earnings at the new jobs, 
since one third of the new jobs were part-time work. The median earnings on 
all the new jobs for the time actually worked were $11.42 a week. 

The extent to which these women suffered loss of earnings in the period follow- 
ing their dismissals depended not only on the reduction in wage rates but also on 
the proportion of unemployed time. Taking into consideration both reduction 
of wage rates and the amount of unemployment, the average earnings of the 
women for the whole period between the date of dismissal and the date of inter- 
view, approximately 10 months, may be roughly estimated as only 33 percent of 
the earnings for the corresponding period prior to their dismissal. 


Difficulties of Adjustment 


AGE as a handicap in securing a job did not appear so early and so 
markedly as might have been anticipated. Still, the younger workers 
had the advantage. 

The group of workers 20 to 24 years of age had, however, the greatest success 
in getting new jobs. While 69.5 percent of this group had jobs at the time of 
interview, only 58.3 percent of the next older age group, 25 to 29, had jobs at the 


time of interview. he workers over 50 years of age were at a very decided 
disadvantage. Only 7 out of 17 had jobs at the time of interview. 


Those over 40 found their age a decided hindrance to getting jobs 
in the silk industry, the kind of work to which they all wished to get 


back. ‘This is in part attributable to the speeding up in the industry, 
“‘which was the subject of frequent complaint by workers both young- 
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and old but which was more disastrous to the older workers \}), 
were less able to keep the pace.” There was little choice of occ\j,. 
tion for those who were distinctly elderly. 

Practically all of the older women with jobs were in domestic service; 


trying domestic work found they ‘didn’t suit.” ‘To do housework you eed 
to have learned how and I always worked in the silk mill.”’ 


The period of unemployment had brought hardship to a num! 

Of the 30 women who were living independently, 6 had found work 
for at least a part of the time since leaving the silk mills, and |< 
been able to live somehow on what they had earned. Eleven })a< 
lived on their savings or other capital resources, while 13 had not had 
sufficient resources to tide them over their period of unemployment 
and had had to seek help from friends, or, if that were not availa}. 
from public charity. The women living with their families had h: .d 
nearly the same experiences, except that in their cases the unemploy- 
ment and suffering had been a group matter. 

In the majority of families, the combined earnings of the silk worker and other 
wage earners were not sufficient for the family to get along during the whole 
period since the silk worker’s dismissal, for unemployment was very prevalent 
among the other wage earners in the families. The rate of unemployment am 
the individual wage earners in the families exclusive of the silk workers was 37 
percent wholly unemployed, and 35 percent part-time employed. At the tiny 
of the interview 9 percent of the 276 families of the silk workers reporting o), 
employment status had no one at all working. Forty percent, 110 families, had 
no one working full time. 

Nearly two thirds of these families had had savings of $50 or more 
at the time of the silk worker’s dismissal, but nearly half had 
savings when interviewed. In most cases the money had gone for 
living expenses, but in 27 instances all or part of the savings had bee 
lost in bank failures. Of those reporting on means of support, 106 
found earnings and savings insufficient to keep the family and turned 
to outside help. The most common type of such help was credit. 

Some of this was credit from landlord or grocer, other was overdue interest 
on a mortgage or unpaid taxes. Some received loans from friends and man: 
received regular contributions from relatives, friends, or neighbors in food, cloth- 


ing, or money. Fourteen of the families were receiving relief from organized 
relief agencies. 


Conclusions 


IN SUMMING up the situation, the report points out that these 
women had learned and labored to get their own livings, that the, 
had done so successfully for periods varying with their age, and that 
their failure to continue to do so was in no sense their own fault. 
Nevertheless, they had to bear the burden of an idleness entirely 
beyond their control, and their physical hardships were increased by 
their sense of something abnormal and wrong in the position. 


These women, many of them having given long years of service to an industry, 
were frequently distressed and bewildered by their situation. Their labor no 
longer wanted, they were left to shift for themselves. There was a sense of 
injustice that they should be cut off from their means of a livelihood through no 
fault of their own. 

The need of some modicum of security such as unemployment insurance was 
clearly demonstrated, the need for something that could be depended upon to 
help tide over periods of unemployment and to facilitate the shift to new types 
a work, the need for something that would be received as a right and not as a 
charity. 
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Infuence of Depression on Expenditures of Business Women 


\ ITS December issue the Woman’s Press, organ of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, gives some figures relating to the 
income and expenditures in 1931 and 1932 of A pt of girls who 
kept aecurate accounts of what they earned and what they spent 
during the autumn months of both years. 

In the fall of 1931 (in September, October, and November, to be exact), 313 
virls kept accurate records of their daily spendings, and in the same months of 
the fall of 1932, 147 of these 313 did exactly the same thing. * #* 

They were @ mixed group; they came from all over the United States of 
America, they were engaged in all manner of clerical occupations, the bulk of 
them being stenographers, but secretaries also were included, bookkeepers, file 
clerks, and girls who called themselves clerical workers. They came from large 
cities and small cities, big towns and little; they lived at home and they lived 
away from home. In fact, they were a cross section of those nearly 2,000,000 
business women reported by the last census. A few teachers, librarians, and 
doctors’ assistants also took part in the study. 


Earnings 


Terr weekly earnings ranged from a little under $10 up to over $40. 
The following table shows the number and proportion in each wage 
croup for each year. 


CLASSIFICATION BY EARNINGS IN 1931 AND 1932 











Girls receiving specified earnings in— 


























Weekly earnings 1931 1932 
Number Percent Number Percent 
$5 to $9.99 A RP Fk Fae OS SR Se ee ae 2 0.6 6 4.1 
Dr i a Oh ee aera itl 17 5.4 13 8.8 
$15 to $19.99__ ac tc ng SE Bt ae Je hig hE LN 83 26. 5 42 28.6 
$20 to $24.99 id dete. ae OEE TE a Pe 93 29. 7 47 32.0 
$25 to $29.09 er oe Ser SR FE Me SP Ga 56 17.9 22 15.0 
$30 to $34.99 __ SE SEAT: PAPER ORE A cha WA 29 9.3 14 9.5 
$35 to $39.99 3 oS DRS See fee eee 26 8.3 3 2.0 
A od ieee 40 ales sper 7 2.2 pag Row ae 
as cheoacen le cae cs Ses Gi _.| 313 | 100. 0 147 100. 0 
| | 











The increased proportion in the lower earnings groups in 1932 is 
at once apparent. As not all of the 1931 group reported in 1932, it 
is not possible to say just what this downward movement means in 
terms of individual earnings. For 128, however, complete details 
were received, and of these, 65 percent were receiving lower wages in 
1932 than in 1931. 


* * * The largest actual number receiving a reduction was in the $15 to 
$19.99 group, of whom over 63 percent received 27 percent lower wages. But 
the most distressing group was perhaps the $10 to $14.99 of which 83 percent 
had received ‘an average of 62 percent decrease in wages. All the girls in the 
very lowest group in 1932 had received cuts amounting to an average of 37 
percent. 

The higher the wage the smaller was the number of persons receiving cuts. 
The smaller the present rate of wages the greater was the rate of reduction on 
an earlier wage. The insecurity of the low-wage group is again borne witness to. 


A separate study of the budgets of 150 business girls in Denver, 
Colo., showed the same general situation as to the incidence of wage 
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cuts. Of these, 57 percent had had salary cuts amounting to i¢; 
percent on an average, ranging from an average of 4.8 percent in the 
highest-paid group to 23 percent in the lowest-paid group. 

Although the present study does not take up the situation in 1933 
it is known that wage cuts, many of them drastic, have taken place 
since the fall of 1932. 


Disposition of Earnings 


_ COMPREHENSIVE budgets of expenditures are not given, so that it 
is not possible to trace fully the changes caused by the reduction in 
income. Even in 1931 it was evident that in many cases the amount 
earned was not adequate for healthful support. 

Careful and exact budgeting in this group of 313, of whom 195 earned less 
than $25 a week, exposes some of the inadequacies of the income and of the 
amounts which it is possible to set aside for emergencies, health, recreation, and 
education. There is practically no margin, and whereas in the case of the $10 
to $14.99 group there was an average of $1.76 savings per week with only $5.08 
spent on room, board, and lunches, it is obvious that subsidization is taking 
place somewhere. The girl is not earning enough to keep herself, and either 
her parents or her friends are making up the inadequacy of the wage she receives 
from her employer, or she is impairing her strength and her future health by 
poor and insufficient food, inattention to teeth and general health. 


In 1932, either the process of subsidization had been carried farther, 
or the girls were meeting the situation by cutting down on neces- 
saries. Four girls are cited who in 1931 earned an average of $15.60 
a week, but whose wages had been so cut that in 1932 they were 
earning a weekly average of $9.25. 

* * * Before, where they had spent $8 on room, board, and lunches, now 
in 1932 they reduced this to $5; $2.50 had been spent on clothing, and this 
went down to $1.83. They had managed somehow to have $2.34 in 1931 to 


carry over in their pocketbooks from pay day to pay day, and this had now 
fallen to 18 cents a week. 


The study of the 1932 expenditures brought out three features of 
importance: (1) In 5 out of the 7 earnings groups the amount spent 
on education and advancement increased in 1932, and in 2 of these 
groups the increase was very substantial. It is suggested that this 
may be because the business girl feels ‘‘more and more insecurity 
and wants the slight assurance and hope which a second skill may 
give her.” (2) While the earnings of the girls had decreased in 1932, 
the proportion of those accepting responsibility for the support of 
others had increased, and this was true in the case of the girls living 
independently as well as among those forming part of a family group. 
(3) It was apparent that in 1932 the girls were trying desperately to 
build up some protection, however slight, against the future. 

* * * In spite of cut wages, in spite of increased dependents, altered habits, 
and changed standards of living, savings in 5 out of the 7 wage groups increased 
in 1932 and increased considerably. In fact even the $20 to $25 a week group, 
where there were girls who had had cuts amounting to 12 percent of their wages, 
managed to save an average of $4.71 a week in 1932 as against $3.14 in. 1931. 
The fall of 1932 was a very serious time for business girls and they held tight 
onto their money, spending it as wisely as they knew how, apparently going 
without the things they badly needed to save against a worse time which they 


saw coming. What happened to those savings, we do not know. We do know 
what happened to savings in general. 
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CHILD LABOR 





Child Labor in the United States, 1932 


HE downward trend in employment certificates issued to children 
| ae 14 and 16, which has manifested itself during the past 
decade and has been very marked since 1929, continued in 1932 at 
about the same rate of decrease as during the preceding year.’ This 
trend is shown in table 1 for 42 representative cities reporting annually 
during a 6-year period, 1927 to 1932. These figures do not give a 
complete picture of child labor. In the first place, certificates are not 
required everywhere for all occupations; they are seldom required for 
street trades or agriculture, and in many places not for domestic 
service—yet all these are important occupations for younger children. 
Furthermore, during the years 1930 to 1932, unemployment reduced 
children’s work opportunities in manufacturing, mercantile, and com- 
mercial occupations, for which certificates are usually required, but 
did not affect so much the unregulated employments. Consequently 
a trend based on figures for employment certificates is more repre- 
sentative of occupations in which unemployment has been pronounced 
than of all occupations in which children are engaged. Finally, some 
children obtain jobs for which certificates are required without 
securing the certificates, and these children are not included in the 
picture. In spite of these shortcomings, it is believed that statistics 
for employment certificates indicate the main trend of child labor in 
urban districts. 


Taste 1.—TREND IN RATE OF FIRST REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED TO CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE IN CITIES HAVING 100,000 OR 
MORE POPULATION REPORTING EACH YEAR 1927 TO 1932! 














Certificates issued 
Year 7 Percent of 
enildren | increase ot 
14 and 15 rate 
years of age 
REE SA, RI ae ORE EE RE 5S ES 
> sis disostiPlvakh ein ehcp ieemneain eaten lai 888 —9 
I sa on sink atch atindliow achieamoae 925 +4 
as eS a ee cael 615 —34 
EES Ge RE ire SSSR pa a Se Pe 457 —26 
RS RESET ee EY EE 334 —27 

















1 Population according to 1930; census includes: Atlanta, Baltimore, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chattanooga 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Erie, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Knox- 
ville les Angeles, Louisville, Lowell, Lynn, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, New Haven, New 
York, Oakland, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester (N.Y.), St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Scranton, Somerville (Mass.), South Bend, Springfield (Mass.), Washington 
(D.C.), Wichita, Wilmington (Del.), and Yonkers. 


The wide differences in the rates of child employment in 1932, as 
brought out in table 2, emphasize, as in past years, the fact that the 
trend reflects social control as well as the demand or lack of demand 


ey Labor Review, December 1932, pp. 1322-1330: ‘‘Trend of Child Labor in the United States, 
to 1931.” 
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for child labor. The cities that showed comparatively high ra‘ 


eS in 


1931 (Bridgeport, Buffalo, Fall River, Lowell, New Haven, New \ ork 
City, Providence, Scranton, and Utica) had high rates for 1932 |<, 


although with the exception of Utica they all showed decreases in | 


9« 
152. 


TABLE 2.—RATE OF FIRST REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED TO Cy 
DREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE IN CITIES HAVING 100,000 OR MORE POPULA?) 


1927 TO 1932! 





City 


pg Sy Pt. a Age eae | 
I ta. Okne sek adasiawis 
Baltimore, Md_-__-..--- SE 
EERE ST ee eee er 
Boston, Mass hese 

Bridgeport, Conn __-- 

Buffalo, N.Y se Se 

Cambridge, Mass_- 

Camden, N.J. Te 

Chattanooga, Tenn-_- 

Chicago, Ill BE Pg SAA 
Denver, Colo-_- BS elie cette ae el | 
Detroit, Mich 

Elizabeth, N.J 

Erie, Fa... ae eiake 

Fall River, Mass 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Gary, Ind ae wee: 
Grand Rapids, Mich_______- 
Hartford, Conn eee ys oe 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Kansas City, Kans--. 
Kansas City, Mo : s 
Knoxville, Tenn_----- ve mer TS) 
Long Beach, Calif 

Las Angeles, Calif..........__-- 
SS eee eee 
Lowell, Mass- _--- fe hig att j 
Lynn, Mass % i, é 
gO eee eae 
pS ee a eee ee 
Minneapolis, Minn rin kh eta aati ks 
Nashville, Tenn- ----- eee ees 
Newark, N.J ‘ ‘ a 
New Bedford, Mass ee "+f 
New Haven, Conn 

New York, N.Y - j ' 
OOS OE a ae 
Omaha, Nebr <a oediaie e ‘ as 
Paterson, N.J ibn Saeed saad ada 
i Retin ii i os BR 
ND Oba ab Snide ease enna Sas 
i. tti(‘(‘éN Ce ay eee 
Portland, Oreg pear aciashicaee 2 
Providence, R.I 

ae ee iki 
I ois SS ul tented dhe eid 
Rochester, N.Y --..-------- Dinter akin Oe asais 
Pe I cnc een oe oes oe 
OE RP Ce erat” « we 
ge 8 ag” pe 
eS ee See 
San Francisco, Calif................. 
Scranton, Pa- ; ask i iiadk-ds aihtauct 6 kei ee 
ES IRE oP Se Pee | 
Somerville, Mass.....................__._- 
Sh. SRE as "ey ee eee 
Springfield, Mass - ---- Stes Sod ts poawawae 
NS EVs Bia aie. onc ccoacdbisussubilewede 
—, 2 “ER aaa a RE 
Utica, N.Y _-_- asa cieciatane bide, a 
Washington, D.C___-_-_.__- Lieniibiit se. dade 
ETS EERE SDS Oa 
pl | RR ok ee i ES 
PE IID. ein Gok nts ve deeeavnemndins 
ET Gs WF aicuiw wok wha neiatacdae Darrel 








Rate per 10,000 children 14 and 15 years of age 
































| 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 | ) 
| 
(?) (2) 990 776 | 593 | ) 
62 | 53 22 17 15 7 
1,426{ 1,171 1, 390 881 563 r 
230 147 (2) 116 36 9 
() | 948 1, 120 714 527 “4 
1,111} 1,181 1, 657 747 831 
1,365 | 1,238 1, 395 1, O81 859 
(2) 1, 298 (2) (2) (2) | 
gy | ® | @ (2) @) | | 
227 166 259 126 95 
400 320 | 313 100 43 | 2 
260 | 287 | 254 222 88 2 
3 160 | 3 221 | 3215 3 126 3 43 | OR 
ar Qn @ (?) | : 
622 | 304 | 318 221 102 7 
| (@ | ~~ 2589 1, 695 2, 054 
117 138 228 22 
13 | 33 (2) (2) (?) 
3 326 | 3 284 3 338 $111 354 
1, 220 | R55 | 1, 029 | 551 345 | 
231 | 179 | 201 | os 75 | 
180 | 196 | 297 157 65 
174 167 (2) 117 57 | 
494 261 | 505 221 182 | 2s 
(2) 62 | 30 28 24 | 19 
315 248 286 171 101 | 78 
585 439 530 247 161 105 
638 | 840 1, 277 918 1, 000 | 612 
809 | 821 969 460 438 | 337 
(2) 597 341 203 101 | 71 
956 685 447 182 lll | 2 
91 80 64 64 | 40 | 9 
540 | 96 76 | 18 | 24 
(2) (2) (2) (2) | 594 | 180) 
(2) (2) (2) (2) (?) 842 
1, 643 1, 581 | 1, 429 860 879 635 
1,688; 1,587] 1,627 1, 211 | 969 766 
102 82 | 85 58 29 
179 103 | 109 125 134 
(2) (?) (?) (?) (?) 717 
232 | 219 240 78 19 
1, 584 1, 524 1,613 977 | 629 62 
602 417 | 594 323 | 196 111 
(2) _ - 294 141} (2%) 222 
31,830 | 31,961 32,198 | 31,466| 31,245 797 
(2) (2) (?) (?) (2) 
(2) (2) 303 196 115 14 
1, 467 1, 407 1, 268 864 503 
863 745 (2) (2) 212 } 
173 154 128 74 50 | 
195 247 178 | 120 54 7 
(2) (2) 38 | 72 52 17 
112 94 100 | 72 41 2 
1, 185 1, 161 1, 245 | 849 801 3 
(2) (2) @ | @ (2) 82 
857 801 897 | 495 351 139 
247 212 166 | 89 43 2 
828 818 853 489 267 27 
599 (2) 772 363 324 2 
(2) (2) (2) (2) 78 
2 (2) 1, 898 1, 101 | 921 1, 002 
150 201 21 242 151 12¢ 
63 | 77 22 9 3 f 
841 | 829 921 584 425 33 1 
(?) (?) (?) (?) (? 171 
1, 074 | 847 | 735 443 298 














! Population according to 1930 census. 
2 No report. 


3 Rate of 15-year-old children to population 14 and 15 years of age; law does not permit the issuance of 


regular certificates to children under 15. 
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First Regular Employment Certificates Issued in 1932 
Number of Children 14 and 15 Years of Age 


In THE States and cities reporting to the Children’s Bureau,” 50,233 
children 14 and 15 years of age obtained first regular employment 
certificates in 1932 and left school for work (table 3). In addition, 
certificates were issued to 603 children in places * where it was not 
possible to determine whether the children were leaving school, 
because there is no provision for a special kind of certificate for work 
during vacation and after school. In comparable areas, the number 
of ce rtificates issued in 1932 was 62 percent less than in 1929, and 26 
percent less than in 1931, showing that it was becoming increasingly 
difficult for children to find employment. Although this was the 
general trend, a number of cities still showed large numbers of children 
going to work, and in a very few there was a slight increase. The 
increases, howe ever, in the 6 cities reporting a larger number of certi- 
ficates issued in 1932 than in 1931, totaled only 108, and were due 
largely to the greater number of children going to work in domestic 
and personal service occupations. On the other hand, in 9 cities no 
certificates had been issued during the year, and in 43 fewer than 
25 children had left school for work.‘ 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS Of AGE RECEIVING FIRST REGU 
LAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN 1929, 1931, AND 1932, AND PERCENT OF 
CHANGE IN 1932 AS COMPARED WITH 1929 AND 1931 IN STATES AND CITIES OF 50,000 
POPULATION AND OVER! REPORTING 




















nr Te ey i Percent of change in 
Number of certificates issued 1932 as compared with— 
State and city ae ee 
1929 2 1931 1932 | 1929 3 | 1931 3 
| 
States reporting 
NEE ci cain db ninse denon duane «sees 263 | ES —46 
RG. =< cdl nin aes amouaael eels 5 ia haiaeee 33 Se Fy ee ae 
ain iw SA ikon we patna & cake aae 28 | era te eS Sees 
REET SR, SISA ESE eS TGR SENG SE 33 ih iteradeintingt ANAS See 
PE ae ap A pea einteenshe ce ondck was 99 | Se —54 
Laseee OCK.......... aS et SSF | aE ee: 30 APC Po eee) ee 
Connectiout............. snp Aca n-ssecahabeiigatonn 6, 537 3, 479 3,500}, —46 +1 
ERS Agee eA Ee 915 469 382 —58 —19 
TR SIF ~tbwepenaa 560 195 187 —67 —4 
ES Se a pe 253 161 170 —33 +6 
New Haven-.-_-_......-- x OT AG: 884 551 398 —55 —28 
I it en iwshanccwndudaite 374 162 216 —42 +33 
Die creeunem.. «i ~....-.--..5-56..- 27 194 162 —42 —16 
Ne a os eiieiaefbcaleseuienenaad 496 _ MPSS as —43 
a a ke ad 20 14 7 See Bees ee: 
FS i FL ee Tee ANS 822 273 216 —74 —21 
ESI CSE EE IE sd ee 78 8 2 PAE List i cake 
See eo inp ne daaeaiion 41 20 fs Tee ee 
Indianapolis-_-_--- - ibd tied wecepiietieod alee 209 80 65 —69 —19 
Seuee eng .........-.. Ae tae Fh: SE 61 17 13 7 |. ccgudece. 
po as RN SE ae ee ah 4862 4 204 482 —90 —60 
ED nnn dine nen acheter 430 43 _S eee Bis itd Bw iatce 
Davenport_-___--- A= REE Te PE ET 4157 449 414 rei ute. 
aa ey ALE IRE Ie 2, Peo 4184 440 411 wR 2... 
IRS Tats RRS Sa aa 4112 429 4 20 a ee ee 
pn ESRI RE a SS PRS) 170 45 13 | ge ey ee 
EN nn vianis dian asin esuguberon 124 28 s sp. ee 
NE anti ativan icawennatucutpls 21 2 yeaa ae PERE SS a8 
ad a Sd ee 7 1 RAR Oia Se ee i 
Ne is, kh ew nectinnababenennt 798 259 164 —79 —37 
ORS See PHT MITTS! 47 13 i Re, Sates he TY Tae 
ad eo ke | 482 149 97 —80 —35 














See footnotes at end of table. 





2 18 States and the District of Columbia; 72 cities in 17 other States. 

3 2 States; 1 city in 1 other State. 

4 Ohio cities are omitted, because in Ohio certificates for children of 14 and 15 are issued only to the sub- 
standard group. 
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TABLE 3.—NU MBER OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING FIRST Reap 
LAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN 1929, 1931, AND 1932, AND PERCEN{ OF 
CHANGE IN 1932 AS COMPARED WITH 1929 AND 1931 IN STATES AND CITIES OF + 00K 
POPULATION AND OVER REPORTING—Continued es 








: a Percent of change in 
Number of certificates issued 1932 as compared with— 


State and city 





es 


1932 1929 1931 





—,,.. 


State reporting—Continued 


Baltimore____- POSE AMOR AG 
Massachusetts 


Medford_- 
New Bedford 


Somerville 
Springfield 
orcester 





New Jersey 
Atlantic City 
ES SE nail 











East Orange 

Elizabeth 

"RETR 8 

Irvington : 
I a al a 5 
Newark 


Cities in States not reporting 
California: 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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T,nLE 3.—NUMBER OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING FIRST REGU 
LAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN 1929, 1931, AND 1932, AND PERCENT OF 
CHANGE IN 1932 AS COMPARED WITH 1929 AND 1931 IN STATES AND CITIES OF 50,000 
POPULATION AND OVER REPORTING—Continued 
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Percent of change i 
z : : ge in 
Number of certificates issued 1932 as compared with— 
State and city 
1929 1931 1932 1929 1931 
Cities in States not plain te 
California—C ontinued. 
SE ixbdak ackebbenwaStinebew india 14 21 | | ies aoe 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF CHILDREN 1l4 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING RST 
REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN 1929,1931, AND 1932, AND PF} NT 
OF CHANGE IN 1932 AS COMPARED WITH 1929 AND 1931 IN STATES AND «| Re 
OF 50,000 POPULATION AND OVER REPORTING—Continued 





Percent of cha: 
1932 as compare: 


Number of certificates issued | 


State and city 








1929 1931 1932 1928 





Cities and States not reporting—C ontinued 
Utah: 

Salt Lake City 
Virginia: 

oe Oe : 

ERS cae : 
Washington: 

FS, eee | : 
West Virginia: 

ES 2 | eae 

Huntington-.----_--- 

() aes 


























1 Population according to 1930 census 

2 Figures not shown for cities not re porting in 1929, nor for cities having less than 50,000 estimated | 
lation that year. 

3 Percent not shown where number of children was less than 50 in 1929 or 1931 nor where figures wer» 1, 
available or not comparable. 

4 Includes children to whom regular certificates were issued for work outside school hours and during 
vacation. 

5 Practically all these were 15-year-old children; minimum age for certification under the law is 15 vears 
but certificates were issued to a few 14-year-old children under special circumstances. 

6 Excludes 213 children in 1929, 108 children in 1931, and 129 children in 1932, to whom “ vocation 
certificates were issued. 

7 Includes children to whom regular certificates were issued for ‘‘after-school’’ work. 

8 May include a few children to whom certificates were reissued. 

® Includes children to whom regular certificates were issued for work during vacation. 

10 Children under 16 adjudged incapable of profiting substantially by further instruction. 


The drop between 1929 and 1932 was much more pronounced in 
some localities than in others. In the States of Kansas, Maine, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin and in cer. 
tain cities in other States—C hicago, Decatur, Denver, Detroit, Fort 
Wayne, Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Louisville, Oakland, Peoria, 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, Rockford, Somerville (Mass.), and Spring- 
field (1ll.)—the drop in the number of 14- and 15-year old children 
was between 80 and 100 percent. in Lynn, Providence, Springfield 
(Mass.), and Wilmington, it was about 65 percent; in East St. Louis, 
Fall River, Huntington, and Lawrence, about 60 percent; and in 
the States of Connecticut and New York, and in Lowell, Portland 
(Oreg.), Scranton, and the District of Columbia, about 50 percent 
or less. A few other cities had similar decreases, but the number 
of certificates issued in 1929 was too small to be significant. 

Fourteen is the minimum age required by law for general employ- 
ment in States reporting the number of certificates issued to children 
to go to work full time. Maine, Michigan, and Rhode Island 
fix a 15-year minimum and in Ohio a child of normal intelligence 
must be 16 years of age before obtaining a regular certificate.’ 

From the localities “having a 14-year age minimum there was 
report as to age for 46,599 children receiving first regular certificates. 
Of these, 12,632 (27 percent) were 14 years of age when they started 
full-time employment. Because of conditions prevailing for the 
past several years, it might have been expected that 1932 would 
show a decided decrease in the proportion of these younger children 
leaving school for work. However, in the places reporting for all 


5 In 1933 Utah and Wisconsin passed laws raising the minimum age for employment during school hours 
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3 years, the 14-year-old children constituted almost as large a 
percent in 1932 (24) as in 1931 (26) or even in 1929 (28). 

‘The proportion of children 14 years of age receiving employment 
certificates during the years for which the Children’s Bureau _ has 
information has been smallest in States requiring completion of the 
eighth grade before children of this age are allowed to go to work. 
In States having this requirement, only 21 —_ of the children 
ob certificates in 1932 were 14 years of age, whereas in 

ates where exemptions to the eighth grade are allow ed, 26 percent 
of the children were 14 years of age, and in the States with a lower 
educational standard, 43 percent ‘of the children were 14 years of 
age. However, even in the States with the same legal standard, 
the percentages vary, indicating that the demand for child labor, 
and other factors also, play a part in determining the age at which 
boys and girls go to work. 


Number of Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age 


The issuance of certificates for boys and girls 16 years of age and 
over is not a regular practice in most States. Only 17 States and 
the District of Columbia require certificates for children after they 
have become 16, and few of these States report the number of such 
certificates issued. In 4 States and the District of Columbia, and 52 
cities in 9 other States, reports received show that 44,850 minors 16 
and 17 years of age received work permits in 1932. 


TABLE 4.-NUMBER OF MINORS 16 AND 17 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING FIRST 
REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN 1929, 1931, AND 1932 AND PERCENT 
OF CHANGE IN 19382 AS COMPARED WITH 1929 AND 1931 IN STATES AND CITIES 
OF 50,000 POPULATION AND OVER! REPORTING 














| 
| Percent of change in 1932 
as compared with— 


State and city Pa pore oF 
1929 2 9: 932 1929 3 1931 3 


Number of certificates issued 











States reporting 





Alabama 4821 
Birmingham 4 36 
Mobile. ___- ; ge ae ated. 4 56 
Montgomery meres ae 431 

District of Columbia_---_-_- ‘a A 1, 763 

IG 6 dite ovncmantouces< y 429, 602 419, 764 
Albany. Re i ben er 4309 4217 
Binghamton 4 269 4176 

41,877 41, 236 

Mount Vernon. .- fein! Se oan ae Ie 4121 

New Rochelle_-_-- p : er Be! a 487 

I ne ee ee a 418, 841 413, 515 

os a cuca oaa ce ad 4217 4104 

Rochester Eds ca 41, 220 4799 

Schenectady 4 429 4162 

ERR ES SE APNE a ne a 4 361 4130 

4174 4104 

4 277 4123 

4 240 





Portland 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF MINORS 16 AND 17 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING ; RST 
REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN 1929, 1931, AND 1982 AND PER« ENT 
OF CHANGE IN 1932 AS COMPARED WITH 1929 AND 1931 IN STATES AND (| 


OF 50,000 POPULATION AND OVER REPORTING—Continued 


l'IES 








State and city 


Number of certificates issued 


i : 
| Percent of change in 939 
| as compared wit! 





1929 


1931 


1929 19: 





Cities in States not reporting 


California: 


Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


Louisiana: 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Massachusetts: 


Springfield 
Michigan: 


Grand Rapids 
Hamtramck 
Highland Park 


Cleveland -_. 
pet Ss sa Heights 


Youngstown 

Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City 
Tul 


tah: 
Salt Lake City 
Washington: 


























1 Population according to 1930 census. 


? Figures not shown for cities not reporting in 1929, nor for cities having less than 50,000 estimated popula- 


tion that year. 


3 Percent not shown where number of minors was less 


available or not comparable. 


than 50 in 1929 or 1931 nor where figures were not 


‘ Includes only 16-year-old minors; law does not require certificates for minors of 17 years of + 
5 Number of girls to whom regular certificates were issued; law does not require certificates for boys of 


these ages. 
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In a comparable group of States and cities reporting for 1929, 1931, 
and 1932, the number of certificates issued to minors of this age group 
decreased 23 percent in 1932 from 1931, and 53 percent from 1929. 
This decrease is smaller than that shown in the certificates issued to 
14- and 15-year-old children. The decrease in 1932 from 1931 in the 
number of certificates issued to 16- and 17-year-old minors in the 4 
States reporting varied from 9 percent in New York to 59 percent in 
Oregon; in the cities in other States the decrease ranged from 5 percent 
in Lowell, Mass., to 67 percent in Saginaw, Mich. As was to be 
expected, few cities (only 4) reported an increase in the number of 
certificates issued to minors 16 and 17 years of age. 


Education of Children Going to Work 


Fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children.—Of the 37 ,967 children report- 
ing grade completed in 1932, 64 percent had completed the eighth or 
ahigher grade. Ina number of States this grade standard is required 
by law before children 14 and 15 years of age can obtain a certificate 
for regular, full-time work. In a few States it is required only for 
14-year-old children, and in others neither 14- nor 15-year-old dilldien 


are required to come up to this standard. Ninety-four percent of the 
children receiving certificates in the States in which completion of the 
eighth grade is required for 14- and 15-year-old children, had com- 
plied at least with this requirement, as compafed with 47 percent of 
the children receiving certificates in the States having a lower grade 
standard for children of this group. In the latter group of States 30 
percent had not gone beyond the sixth grade, and only 14 percent had 


had one year of high school, whereas in the former group only 2 per- 
cent had failed to complete a grade higher than the sixth and 35 per- 
cent had had some high-school education. In the States and cities 
that reported grade completed by boys and girls separately 68 percent 
of the girls as compared with 60 percent of the boys had completed 
the eighth or a higher grade before obtaining their work certificates. 

As probably very few of these young persons go back to school after 
they have once left for full-time work, it is encouraging that each year 
since 1927 the percentage of children completing at teoot the eighth 
grade in a comparable group of States and cities has steadily increased 
(59 percent in 1927, 61 in 1928, 63 in 1929 and 1930, 65 in 1931, and 
67 in 1932). This trend is no doubt due in part to the raising of legal 
standards and, at least in recent years, to lack of work opportunities, 
but it also reflects a tendency to keep children in school longer and 
in this way to prepare them better for their future work and for 
citizenship. The record year by year for all States and cities 
reporting is shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENT OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING FIRST REGU- 
LAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES WHO HAD COMPLETED EIGHTH OR HIGHER 
GRADE CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MINIMUM LEGAL SCHOOL STANDARD, 1927- 
1932 (IN STATES AND CITIES OF 50,000 OR MORE POPULATION! REPORTING) 








State and city and minimum legal school standard 1927 1928 1929 1931 





Eighth grade for children 14 and 15 


District of Columbia 
Illingjs: 


icago 
2 cities (Peoria, Springfield) 
3 cities (East St. Louis, Decatur, Rockford) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.—PERCENT OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING FIRS1 Gr. 
LAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES WHO HAD COMPLETED EIGHTH OR Hiiiii) 
GRADE CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MINIMUM LEGAL SCHOOL STANDAR| 27- 
1932 (IN STATES AND CITIES OF 50,000 OR MORE POPULATION REPORTING ntd 


R 








State ana city and minimum lena school standard | 1927 928 ¢ 1930 1931 | 





E ‘ighth wads for childre nih ond 15—Continued 


Indiana. _- sieaeiii . ; oats 100 
Kansas : 92 
Minnesota--_-.-...-_-- : bake claitond 100 
Oregon_- Me Cou - 

Portland____- 


Eighth grade with sevenaiedes for children l4and 16 


Delaw are: Wilmington 
Maine 5 P 
Rhode Siena: Providence 5 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Vermont. ‘ 
Wi isconsin. : 

Milwaukee_- 


Eighth grade with or without eremptions for 14 eave 
children only 





California: 
San Francisco- F 
2 cities (Sacramento, Oakland) _- 
New Jersey: 

9 cities (Atlantic City, Bayonne, Camden, East 
Orange, Elizabeth, Hoboken, Irvington, Pater- 
son, Union City)_- 

New York: 

New York City 

Buffalo... . _ - new onee 

3 cities (Nix igara Falls, Rochester, Yonkers)-_--_- 

eR tae 

5 cities (Albany, Binghamton, Schenec tady, T roy, 
Utica) 

2 cities (Mount V ernon, , New Roc helle) 

Washington: Seattle 


Less than eighth grade for children 14 and 15 


Alabama__ 
2 cities (Birmingham, Mobile) 
Colorado: Denver 
Connecticut - es ord ae 
5 cities (Bridgeport, Hartford, New Britain, New 
Haven, Waterbury) ___---- 
Kentucky--_-- 
2 cities (C ovington, Louisville) 
Maryland: Baltimore 
Massachusetts: 
2 cities (Lowell, Somerville) _- 
Boston.- 
2 cities (Fall River, L ynn) 
Lawrence. 
Springfield. - 
4 cities (Holyoke, Medford, New Bedford, } 
Michigan: 





2 cities (Hamtramck, Kalamazoo)>__ 
Grand Rapids 5 
Missouri: Kansas City 
New Hampshire: Manchester 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh- , 
3 cities (Erie, Harrisburg, Scranton) ._-_- 
7 cities (Allentown, Altoona, Bethlehem, Cc hester, 
McKeesport, Reading, Y ork) 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
2 cities (Knoxville, Nashville) 
‘) 
Virginia: 
Richmond 
Roanoke (4) (4) 
West Virginia: j 
2 cities (Huntington, Wheeling) __........-.----- pi (4) (4) 























1 Population according to 1930 census. 
2 No eighth-grade requirement prior to July 1, 1929. 
F Spenco not shown because number of children was less than 50. 
0 report. 
5 Practically all 15-year-old children; minimum age for certification under the law is 15 years, but certifi- 
cates were issued to a few 14-year-old children under special circumstances. 
6 No eighth-grade requirement prior to 1928. 
7 Sacramento only; no report for Oakland in 1929. 
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Sirteen- and seventeen-year-old minors.—The 1932 reports show that 
in the 16- and 17-year-old group, as would be expected, the percentage 
(77) that had completed the eighth or a higher grade was larger than 


in the 14- and 15-year-old group. 
Sex of Children Going to Work 


In the group of States and cities reporting for the 6-year period, the 
sroportion of employment certificates issued to boys 14 and 15 in 1927 
was 57 percent of the total number issued to this age group as com- 
pared with 50 percent in 1931. This decrease continued in 1932, 
when the proportion of girls exceeded the proportion of boys (table 6). 
In all probability this is due largely to the serious unemployment in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries and the tendency to dis- 
place older workers in domestic service by young girls. 

Tanie 6.—PERCENTAGE OF BOYS AND GIRLS 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE RECEIVING 


FIRST REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN STATES AND CITIES OF 50,000 
POPULATION AND OVER! REPORTING EACH YEAR, 1927 TO 1932 





Percent of employ- 
ment certificates 
issued to 
Boys Girls 








1927 , 57 
1928. - .- pe Fer ew hs 56 
1929 . 56 
1930 . 55 
1931 50 
1932 48 














Population according to 1930 census. 


In the 16- and 17-vear-old group of minors reported in 1932, 52 
percent were girls. Over the 6-year period, 1927 to 1932, the same 
tendency to shift from boys to girls is apparent as in the younger 
group. 

Occupations Entered by Children on First Going to Work 


Occupations of 14- and 15-year-old children.—The 1932 figures show 
the continued trend of employment of children 14 and 15 years of age 
away from manufacturing and mechanical occupations and toward 
the more or less unregulated occupations, including domestic and 
personal service (table 7). The probability is that this trend is even 
creater than indicated, because in a large number of States no certifi- 
cates are required for agriculture, street trades, and work in private 
households. 

TABLE 7.—-PERCENTAGE OF 14 AND 15-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN RECEIVING FIRST 


REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN STATES 
AND CITIES OF 50,000 POPULATION AND OVER! REPORTING EACH YEAR, 1927 TO 1932 








| Pereent of children receiving employment certificates in— 





Manu- | 
facturing | Mercan- Domestic} Messen- 
and me- tileoc- | and | gerand 
chanical | cupa- | personal | delivery 
occupa- tions | service | service 


Other All oc- 
occupa- cupa- 
tions tions 


tions 





39 14 | 
35 18 | 
38 14 
30 23 
30 29 
26 34 




















! Population according to 1930 census. 
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In a comparable group of States and cities the number of children 
entering manufacturing and mechanical occupations decrease 99 
percent from 1929 to 1932 and the number entering office and messep. 
ger occupations decreased 91 percent and 80 percent, respectively : oy 
the other hand, there was fo a 36 percent decrease in the number 
entering personal and domestic service. However, the decrease jp 
gainful employment in domestic and personal service was probably 
considerably greater than this figure indicates because a large propor- 
tion of the children certificated for this type of work, during the last 
year, stayed at home to help their parents. In 1932, in those locali- 
ties which reported home permits separately from those issued for 
employment in homes other than their own, 51 percent of all the 
certificates issued for domestic and personal service were reported to 
be for work at home. 

In localities reporting for the 2 years 1931 and 1932, the difference 
between the types of work entered by 16- and 17-year-old minors was 
slight. However, over a period of 6 years the proportion of boys and 

irls entering manufacturing occupations decreased from 48 percent 
in 1927 to 18 percent in 1932; during the same period the proportion 
entering domestic and personal service increased from 16 to 40 percent. 
Thus the shift from manufacturing industries to domestic and personal 
service is even more apparent among these older boys and girls than 
among the 14- and 15-year-old children. 


Evidence af Age 


It is a basic principle of child-labor administration that the best 


possible evidence of age should be required to obtain a certificate, 
since the certificate is proof that the employer has complied with the 
age provision of the child-labor law. A birth certificate has always 
been recognized as the best — evidence of age, and a baptismal 


record has been held secon Of the 55,223 certificates * issued on 
which the evidence of age was reported, 88 percent were issued on 
these two types of evidence. School records, however, were accepted 
in many instances. In 2 States and in 15 cities in 9 other States prac- 
tically all the certificates were issued on this type of evidence. School 
records are reliable only when it is the practice to require a child enter- 
ing school to produce a birth certificate. Only a very few certificates 
were issued in 1932 on the evidence of the parent’s affidavit, which is 
not considered reliable, as parents frequently misstate a child’s age in 
order to obtain his employment. The temptation to do this may be 
especially great during a time of scarcity of jobs. 


Value of Employment-Certificate Reports 


Eacu year since 1921 the number of States and cities reporting 
to the Children’s Bureau facts about the employment certificates 
issued has steadily increased. In 1920, reports were received from 
only 33 cities in 18 States and from the District of Columbia, whereas 
in 1932 reports either for the entire State or for certain cities in the 
State were received from 36 States and the District of Columbia. 
The States now cooperating with the Children’s Bureau employed in 
1930 according to the United States census approximately two thirds 


6 Evidence of age was reported for 14- and 15-year-old children and in 2 States for 16-year-old minors. 
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of the total number of boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age in the 
country at work in occupations for which certificates are required. 
With the increasing number of cities and States reporting and a 
uniform reporting system, the analysis of this material becomes more 
and more valuable in showing the trend of child labor in the United 
States between census years. 

Even if complete, however, these reports could not be taken as a 
complete survey of child employment each year. It has already been 
pointed out that they omit large groups of children who enter occu- 
pations for which, in many States, no certificates are required, the 
principal ones being agriculture and street trades and in many States 
domestic service. Moreover, the reports received by the Children’s 
Bureau of work certificates issued are for legal employment only, 
and furnish no evidence as to the number of children illegally employed. 


Effect of N.R.A. Codes on Employment of Children 


Tue influence of the 16-year-age minimum in the codes set up by 
joint agreement under the N.R.A. will undoubtedly be brought out 
in the employment-certificate figures for 1933, even though the pro- 
hibition will have been in effect for only a few months during the 
year. These prohibitions also bring to the fore the necessity of some 
administrative machinery to enable employers to be certain that they 
are complying with the minimum-age standard. Requiring minors of 
16 and 17 to obtain permits to werk: as is now done in about a third 
of the States, is obviously the next step. In many of the States where 
legislation does not yet require employment certificates up to 18 


years, the machinery now existing for the issuance of age certificates 
on request of employers could be utilized for this purpose. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND BENEFIT 
PLANS 





Adoption of Old-Age Pensions in Ohio 


FTER about a decade of endeavor to secure an old-age pension 
system to provide for the indigent old people of Ohio, a refer- 
endum measure was submitted to the voters of that State-in the 
November 7, 1933, election. The returns indicate that the measure 
passed by a vote of more than 2 to 1. 
Under the system, pensions will be paid to persons aged 65 years 
or over. No method of financing has been devised so far. 





Benefit Payments by Standard National and International 
Unions, 1932 


HE benefit services of national and international trade unions 

for 1932 are shown in the accompanying table. The figures are 
taken from the report of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor to the 1933 convention of that organization and 
are given to the nearest dollar. 


TABLE 1.—BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE UNIONS, 1932 








Benefits paid for— 





Organization 
Sickness) 


| | 

Unem- | Old-age | Disabil-| Miscel- | 
ployment} pensions ity | laneous | 
| | 


Death 





American Federation of Labor-.- : 
REN eS FS Ri 

Air-line pilots 
Asbestos workers.________--- . 
Bakery and confectionery workers_| § 


Bill posters and billers_- ate 

Blacksmiths and drop forgers_- 

Boiler makers and iron-ship 
ER es Sea ee re S222 

Bookbinders_____- 

Boot and shoe workers __ : 

Brewery, flour, cereal, and soft- 
drink workers. PR SR Se 

Brick and clay workers. __- A 

Bricklayers, Masons, and plasterers_ 

Bridge and structural-iron workers 

Broom and whisk makers 

Building-service employees - 

Carmen, railway 

Carpenters and joiners 

Carvers, wood__ 

Cigar makers 

Clerks, post office 

Clerks, railway 

Clerks, retail 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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AND INTERNATIONAL 

















Organization 





Cloth hat, cap, and nevntansedocnal 


on duc tors, sleeping ¢ OE SEE 
Coopers --- . 7 » Aiea 
Di amond workers_. 

Drafisabits t4r sons - << 
Electrical workers_ ee 
Elevator constructors_ -_ i tale 
Engingers, locomotive... --------- 
Engineers, operating .-------- . 
Engravers, Metal-_......----- | 
Engravers, photo--....--.-- 

Fire fighters-_-.----- ; 
Firemen and enginemen, locomo- | 
tive: 3. Gta. ae Tae 

Firemen and oilers_ : 
Foundry employees __ i ie os) Yad 
Fur workers. ------- : Ye 
Garment workers (united) ________| 
Garment workers, ladies’ - ----_.---| 
Glass-bottle blowers - _-_--- ry 
Glass cutters, window - - 
Glass workers, flint.......-....-- 
Glove workers. - - 
Government workers (feder¢ ition 
PS ape Pe cn 
Granite cutters - Shika atheln teal a 
Hatters... ...-. . 
Hod carriers, building and com- 
RS 
ee co nen wnscs 
Hotel and restaurant employees _ , 
Iron, steel, and tin workers 
Jewelry workers. 
poe wood, wire, and metal__ 
Laundry workers_. ‘Ae 
Leather srormere.......2.>....... ; 
Letter carriers. -__- bf Re 
Letter carriers, RRS 
eS ooo cicada cin a nin 
Longshoremen__- BE. 8 re 
Machinists - _ _- ‘ en Se 
Maintenance-of-way employees 
Marble, slate and stone polishers-- 
Masters, mates, pilots -_- 





Meat cutters and butcher wi ork- | 


men... rt 
Metal workers, sheet. __- 
Mine, mill, and smelter workers 
Mine workers a. ae 
es ia SE a 
Musicians __ 


Oil-field, gas- -well, and refinery | 


workers EERE RLY CoN 
Painters, decorators, and paper- 
ed 
yt Pee ans 


PaGRORMMNO. |. oucnss-.----.2..00 


Pavers, rammermen, etc___-_-__- i 
oO Seas 
Piano and organ workers...______ 
Plasterers... __- 


Plumbers and steam fitters..._____ 


DU Oe acca e tee 
Potters, operative _ 
Powder and high-explosive work- 


Printers, plate and dye stamping _- 


Printing pressmen__..........____- 


Pulp, sulphite, and paper-mill 


a 
Quarry workers..______ snaiecc shuns ge 
Railroad trainmen..__._________. : 


Railway conductors..._______- 


Railway employees, street and 
Se aE eS 


See footnotes at end of table. 











? 











~~ ee 





Sickness} Death 
$1, 200). __. 
og FoR) ES $15, 000 
se 3, 000 
5 4, 467 5 2, 250 
(}) (‘) 
j 341, 492 
3, 388, 857 
69, 310 
() () 
52,205! 135, 217 
aes 4 20, 000! 
1, 123, 136) 
15, 025) 
"4, 389) 3, 550) __ 
Fa ie 24, 600) __ 
17, 000 3, 050 
inch 35, 500) __ 
icine 4, 500) __ 
As 12, 900 
(1) (‘) | 
beak 58, 567)... ..... 
even 36, 634)... __ 
4942' 5 8 648. 
(+) (1) | 
236,810} 534,913 
® () 
(Ome (6) | 
434 500) 
317, 186} 346, 192) 
(!) (}) 
9, 048 33, 800 
(}) () 

242, 432 30, 000 
we. 231, 697) __ 
9, 000 4 606 
anaes 4 1, 250 
13, 337 37, 150 

ape 56, 850|_.._.__. 
6, 333 2, 958 
ee a 1, 000, 000)___ 
138,172! 312,878 
Bret Sees 4 162, 000) __ 
een er ee 2, 100 
pte FER! B+ 242, 528 
~"4,015] 3.8, 000 
(') (') 

Bhi aoe 4, 375 
(!) (‘) 
“163, 805) 140, 112 

PgR eee, 9 
4, 967 
(1) (1) 
i as il, 
Nee 5 1,152, 396 
Pe shiek | 8,626 
518, 191| 2, 917, 865 
167, 096 
4 76, 205) 5 909, 712) 


Unem- 
ployment 


pensions ity 


ee ee $6, 000 


4 400, 000} - 
9, 000, 000 


1, 945, 457|_ 


2. O75) 














Benefits paid for— 








Disabil- 














se 


$104, 404). 


- --|-- 
971, 835) "106, 087) ] 


ay" 
4,771 





| 


1,073,067 


| 

















2, 176, 269 
298, 391 


23, 600 








Total 





$23, 335 
29, 275 


3, 000 
7, 037 


(1) 
445, 896 
| 400, 000 
273| 13,657,052 
5 69, 373 

(1) 
2, 319, 060 
20, 000 


3, 004, 188 
15, 849 


700 


52, 250 
35, 500 


4, 500 


80, 600 


1, 000 


2) 
73, 945 
36, 634 


21, 385 
(1) 


102, 630 

125, 718 
(°) 

17, 253 
6 


) 
3, 934 


663, 378 
1 


) 
284, 925 

(1) 
499, 032 
231, 697 
85, 435 


1, 620 
70, 864 


185, 095 


5, 100 


394, 384 


8, 279 
34, 382 


1, 602, 847 
| i, 178, 317 
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Benefits paid for— 





Miscel- 
laneous 


Organization 
Old-age | Disabil- 
pensions ity 


Unem- 


Sickness ployment 





Railway mail employees 
Roofers, damp and waterproofing 


Sheep shearers 

Siderographers 

Stage employees and moving-pic- 
ture machine operators_________- 

Stereotypers and electrotypers 





Stonecutters 
Stone mounters.........-....---.-- 
ES onire dina wingn oaeirieailiins 


Telegraphers, commercial_________- 
Telegraphers, railroad 


Textile workers (united).__________|_ 


:..  . .. . Se 
Rt a ae cg union 
i olsterers 

all-paper crafts 
Weavers, wire 


400 

5 621, 397 
30, 000 

1, 500 
200 





17, 674, 384 








19, 970, 557 


6, 148, 302 








$109, 970) 


$10, 352 


$213, 613 


17, 400 
4, 087 
(') 


98, 178 
$13, 786 
23, 800 
6, 000 
205, 075 
12, 718 

\ 


64, 310 

2, 590 

305, 347 
3, 200 

3, 144 

5, 067, 327 
290, 000 

4, 750 

29, 983 





4, 006, 891/1, 340, 175 





51, 448, 349 








1 No international benefits. 

2 Includes old-age pensions. 

3 Includes disability benefits. 

4 Paid by local unions. 

5 Includes local union benefits. 
6 No report received. 


The expenditures for the various types of benefits for 1932 as 
compared with the 3 preceding years are reported in table 2. 
The outstanding feature of this table is the tremendous increase in 
the sums spent for unemployment relief, rising in the 4-year period 
from about one quarter of a million dollars to over $19,970,000. 


TABLE 2.—BENEFITS PAID BY NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONS, 
1929-32, BY TYPE OF BENEFIT! 








Type of benefit 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 





t 
Unemployment 
Old-age pensions 


ER SR 8 SE ee: 


Miscellaneous 


$2, 831, 937 
17, 598, 287 
276, 718 

4, 883, 028 
2, 707, 188 
3, 945, 288 


$3, 649, 703 
18, 527, 095 
3, 311, 280 
5, 910, 995 
3, 234, 067 
2, 064, 840 





$2, 220, 975 
17, 132, 023 
9, 146, 724 
6, 090, 743 
3, 671, 380 
1, 700, 028 


$2, 308, 040 
17, 674, 384 
19, 970, 557 
6, 148, 302 
4, 006, 891 
1, 340, 175 





32, 242, 446 








36, 697, 980 


39, 961, 873 








51, 448, 349 





! Figures are given to the nearest dollar. Statistics for 1929, 1930, and 1931 were taken from previous 


reports of executive council, 





HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Industrial Health Discussions at the American Public Health 
Association Convention, 1933 


HE 1933 convention of the American Public Health Association 

was held at Indianapolis, Ind.,October 9-12. Itis significant of the 
increasing interest in the health of the workers as related to their occu- 
pations that four sectional meetings were devoted to industrial hygiene, 
and others were projected but were not carried out as some of the 
members were unable to attend because of the depression. This 
brief report represents the information gleaned by attendance at these 
sessions, copies of the papers on most of the subjects not being avail- 
able, and the report, therefore, does not aim at being a complete 
summary of the sessions. 

The subjects considered in the industrial hygiene sessions covered a 
fairly wide field, but the emphasis was upon problems connected with 
the development of silicosis among workers subjected to exposure to 
silica dust in various industries. Other subjects discussed at’ the 
different sessions included industrial dermatoses, poisoning by petro- 
leum distillates, cyanide poisoning, effects of exposure to carbon tetra- 
chloride, particularly its effects upon the eyes, pulmonary asbestosis, 
and a new X-ray mass procedure for the Micbeeen of early tubercu- 
losis in industry. 


Discussion of Silicosis and Tuberculosis 


Sricosis in both its acute and chronic forms is the industrial dis- 
ease in which there is perhaps the most widespread interest at the 
present time, from the standpoint both of the seriousness of the dis- 
ease and of its importance in the field of workmen’s compensation. 

Dr. Clayton S. Smith, from the Laboratory of Physiological Chem- 
istry and Pharmacology, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
spoke on the silica content of the lungs of a group of tunnel workers 
engaged in excavating a tunnel in New River, W.Va., about 40 miles 
from Charleston. In addition to the use of roentgenograms in diag- 
nosing these cases, Dr. Smith stated that chemical examination of the 
lungs after death, used to confirm the diagnosis, is valuable in com- 
pensation claims. The rock in which these men were working was 
98 to 99 percent quartz, and most of the men were employed from 12 
to 18 months. The working conditions were very bad, with dry 
drilling and no measures taken to prevent dust, so that the men in- 
haled immense amounts of the silica dust. The ventilation also was 
very poor and a large number of the men were gassed at different 
times. Shortly after the work began, many of the men developed 
bronchitis and pneumonia, with a very high death rate. After about 
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a year, many of the workers were incapacitated and others develo je4 
shortness of breath, tired easily, and had dry unproductive co\ch, 
The chief symptom of several shortly before death was the diffic):|ty 
in getting their breath. 

Silicon dioxide (SiO,) and silicates are the constituents of rock 
dust which cause silicosis. It was said that most of the silica dist 
particles which are inhaled are smaller than one eighth of a red blood 
cell.! The results of the inhalation of the silicon dioxide or silicates js 
now generally believed, the speaker stated, to be due to chemical 
action of the dust in the lungs. 

In the examination of specimens of the lungs of persons diagnosed 
as having had silicosis, the lung is reduced to ash, if as much as | .6 
percent of the dried lung substance is silicon dioxide, the case is re- 
garded as having been silicosis. The speaker pointed out that some 
silica is present in the lungs of all adults, the amount increasing with 
increase in age. The lungs of nine of these workers were analy zed 
and it was found that the silica content of the dried lung ranged from 
1 to 2 percent.” 

Dr. Leroy U. Gardner, director of Saranac Laboratory for the Study 
of Tuberculosis, Saranac Lake, N.Y., spoke on the pathological lesions 
in so-called acute silicosis. He reported on examinations of 3 sand 
blasters (white), 9 tunnel workers (colored), and 3 sand pulverizers 
(young Negroes). It was not known whether there had been any 
previous exposure to silica dust in these cases, but since the group as a 
whole was so young (one half under 30 years), it was not considered 
probable that they had had much previous exposure. The tunne! 
workers had been exposed to quartzite dust and the sand workers to 
Cape May sand. All these men died within 21 months of stopping 
work, many of them within 9 months. In 11 cases there was acute 
tuberculosis, 2 others were considered probably tuberculosis, and 2 
died of nontubercular pneumonia. None of these cases showed 
silicosis but 2 were suggestive. The characteristic type of silicosis, 
Dr. Gardner said, shows early involvement of lymph nodes at base of 
lung and large nodules scattered throughout the lung, but these 
cases did not show this picture. In all these cases there was heavy 
involvement of the lung, involving the bronchi and blood vessels, 
diffuse fibrosis in alveolar walls, and increasing size of connective 
tissues at expense of the air spaces. All the tunnel cases and most of 
the others died of infectious processes and this was accounted for by 
the fact that there were so many young Negroes, who are particularly, 
susceptible to tubercular infection. Dr. Gardner stated that tubercle 
bacilli frequently cannot be found in silicosis complicated with 
tuberculosis. 

In the discussion Dr. Hollister commented on the bad working 
conditions among the West Virginia tunnel workers. He stated that 
it was his opinion that any person exposed to silica dust is liable to 
develop tuberculosis. 

Dr. Hayhurst stated that he has been rather against associating 
tuberculosis with silicosis, on the ground that tuberculosis i is not more 
prevalent among any group of afliootica than in any average indus- 
trial group. The report of these cases, he said, would cause him to 





! The diameter of the dust particles is usually given in microns (one micron= 1/25400 inch), the dangerous 
sizes being regarded as between 0.25 micron and 10 microns. 

2 A report by A. F. Sladden on the silica content of lungs published in The Lancet, July 15, 1933, states 
that “fibrosis of an important extent, clearly contributory toward death, is usually present when the silica 
content exceeds 1.0 percent,”’ 
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modify his views somewhat, but he was still not convinced. He 
‘nelieved the cause of death in these cases was not tuberculosis, and 
that some of the infections were not tubercular. He was struck with 
the suddenness of death in these cases. He also thought the series of 
eases reported by Dr. Gardner showed a higher proportion of tuber- 
culosis than he would expect. 

In closing the discussion, Dr. R. R. Sayers (chairman of the section), 
said that a more uniform terminology in description of silicosis cases 
was needed, and also better reading of X-rays. (A showing of X-ray 
pictures in the afternoon, which included many pictures from the 
South African gold mines as well as many taken in this country, 
brought out the differences in reading, particularly between the 
British and the American physicians. ) 

Dr. Homer L. Sampson, director of Trudeau Sanatorium, Trudeau, 
N.Y., presented a series of X-rays showing the findings in so-called 
acute silicosis. He pointed out one case particularly in which there 
was little evidence of silicosis and no bacilli, and stated that it was his 
opinion this was unresolved silicosis. 

The question of latent tuberculosis was brought up by another 
physician, who stated that if no pulmonary lesion has developed by 
the age of 25, it is very unlikely it will develop later in life. It was his 
opinion that some of these cases of silicosis have had tuberculosis for 
some years—10 to 15 or more—and he thought it probable that 
tuberculosis and silicosis modify each other so that it affects the 
X-ray picture. 

Dr. Gardner stated it is difficult to find the bacilli when tuberculosis 
is superimposed on severe silicosis. He agreed with Dr. Hayhurst that 
tuberculosis was not the whole story in the cases he reported, but 
believed it was the actual cause of death. He thought in the case of 
the tunnel workers that it was not the reactivation of old lesions, but 
that these workers had never had such infection and therefore had no 
immunity, which accounted for the rapid course of the disease. It 
was his belief that in such cases the following points may be accepted: 

1. In cases exposed to silica in which there is no childhood infection, 
tubercular infection which would not develop at all in ordinary 
individuals develops rapidly in silicotics. 

2. Apical lesions which indicate the tuberculosis was latent when the 
individual went into the work are activated by exposure to silica. 

3. In cases where there are old apical scars, there is no activation, 
and he questioned whether there would ever be. As such persons are 
relatively immune to exposure to tuberculosis, he raised the point 
whether such persons might not be put into silica industries but said 
the question was not yet decided. 

Dr. Gardner mentioned the several rapidly fatal cases in making 
scouring powder which have been reported recently stating he thought 
most of the cases were tubercular. He said he was not yet prepared to 
accept the theory that alkali present in the scouring powders hastens 
or causes the development of the disease. 

The second session on industrial hygiene dealt with poisoning by 
petroleum distillates, treatment of cyanide poisoning, dermatitis in 
the oil-refining industry, and toxic amblyopia and accompanying 
physiological disturbances in carbon tetrachloride intoxication. 
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Poisoning by Petroleum Distillates 


Dr. Emery R. Hayuorst, consulting industrial hygienist, Colum)})is 
Ohio, reported on a series of cases of poisoning by various thinners 
and dryers of various boiling points, including naphtha, gasoline 
petroleum ether, petroleum distillate, etc. 

The first series of cases included six men employed in the enameling 
department of an automobile plant, cleaning fenders, cowls, etc. 
This series of cases began in 1922. The symptoms among these 
men included boils, rapid pulse, great loss of strength, and gradual 
loss of weight, resulting in total or partial incapacity for work. One 
man died; but he was subject to a lead hazard also, so the cause of 
death was a complication of poisons. The second series of cases 
included eight men employed in staining shingles, using kerosene 
and petroleum naphtha, together with the use of some creosote on 
dark shingles. The symptoms in these cases included itching, dizzi- 
ness, diarrhea, rapid pulse, slight temperature, and infections of the 
upper respiratory tract, resulting in incapacity for work. The next 
series resulted from exposure to pure naphtha. One girl who worked 
in an art works, cleaning trays, which were to be enameled, by dipping 
them in gasoline, had headaches and dizziness and after a month 
developed an acute throat. She afterward went back to work for a 
few days, when she collapsed physically and mentally, lost 80 pounds, 
and finally could not talk. She finally began a slow recovery and 
now is able to work at other employment. In these cases, in addi- 
tion to the symptoms mentioned, there is lethargy, effort syndrome, 
blind spells, and mental dullness, and headache is a general symptom. 
The loss of weight ranges from 10 to 60 percent, and there is increased 
pulse rate to 120 to 130. Other general symptoms include marked 
anemia, skin irritation, rashes and boils, neuritis, continuous sensa- 
tion of itching and burning, muscular twitchings, slight jaundice. In 
these cases the duration of disability is related to the duration of 
exposure. There is a question in these cases whether there is com- 
plete recovery. Work which causes wetting of the skin—that is, 
when the hands and forearms are immersed in the liquid—causes the 
worst symptoms and this contact with the fluid also causes wasting 
of the muscles. It was stated that about 40 percent of workers who 
worked 10 months or more developed symptoms. Asked about pre- 
ventive measures, Dr. Hayhurst said that rubber gloves could not 
be used as they disintegrated; and vaseline was no use, but that 
certain patent creams were of some value. 

Dr. Sayers said there was much more experimenting to be done 
and he believed that selection of workers was important. Dr. 
Hayhurst stated, however, that the percentage developing symptoms 
was so high that it showed more than individual susceptibility. 


Treatment of Cyanide Poisoning 


Dr. K. K. Coen of the Lilly Research Laboratories, ets, 


Ind., reported on a new treatment for cyanide poisoning which up 
to the present has been used only in experiments on dogs. Interest 
in treatment of this type of poisoning, which is aiedllly fatal, has 
been stimulated by the recent report of Geiger of San Francisco of 
the successful treatment of cyanide poisoning with methylene blue. 
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Cyanide poisoning may arise from suicides, homicides, ship and 
house fumigation, photography, electroplating, gilding, and accidents 
caused by taking cyanide preparations—bitter almonds, arrowgrass, 
or certain mushrooms. Since 1909 there have been from 79. to 243 
deaths annually in the United States from this cause. The remédy 
proposed. is amyl or sodium nitrate supplemented with sodium thio- 
sulphate used intravenously, which it was said has been shown in 
the experiments to be 5 or 6 times as effective as methylene blue. 
The speaker said if this form of treatment proves to be as beneficial 
to men as to dogs, it may be expected to save an adult individual 
who has taken 32 grains of potassium cyanide or a pound of bitter 
almonds. The remedy was found to be effective if the dogs were 


breathing at all. 
Skin Diseases in Oil Distilleries 


Dr. Louis ScHowartz, United States Public Health Service, New 
York City, reported a study covering 11,000 employees in oil dis- 
tilleries, of whom about 4,500 were examined. Among these workers 
there were 196 cases of dermatitis occurring in a 2-year period. The 
cases included acne, skin papilloma, and skin cancer. The oil acne 
may occur on various parts of the body, particularly hands, arms, 
and legs. ‘There were 12 cases of skin cancer in the series. It was 
said that there was not much which could be done to prevent the 
occurrence of these lesions, but that extreme cleanliness on the part 
of the workers was very important and therefore shower baths should 
be provided. 


Visual Disturbances Due to Carbon Tetrachloride 


A PAPER on visual and physiological disturbances resulting from 
carbon tetrachloride intoxication was read by Dr. Z. T. Wirtschafter, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He said that toxic amblyopia is an ocular condi- 
tion which is characterized by dimness of vision and alteration of the 
color fields. The speaker reported five cases of carbon tetrachloride 
poisoning in workers in the dry-cleaning industry, in all of which 
there was evidence of visual effects upon examination of the eyes, 
although two had not suffered from visual disturbances. The 
symptoms appeared in most cases after a few days’ exposure. The 
symptoms reported included vertigo, headaches, vomiting, disturb- 
ance of the sense of taste, and disturbance of vision. The speaker 
said that continued exposure to carbon tetrachloride causes liver 
necrosis. In all the cases the ocular condition returned to normal 
after the men left their work and were put on a high calcium and 
dextrose diet. 

Occupational-Disease Legislation 


Tue first paper in the third industrial hygiene session, by Andrew 
I. Farrell, attorney, Chicago, was on the subject of occupational 
disease legislation. The speaker stated that he believed the payment 
of compensation by capital tends to reduce occupational disease. As 
the question of whether or not the disease was contracted in previous 
employment is of great importance, it was his opinion that physical 


examination and X-rays were necessary at the beginning and end of 
employment with each firm, and at the conclusion of any contract 
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there should be a complete record made showing the condition 0: 
employee and any compensation paid up to that time. He si 
that the average practitioner is not capable of making a pr 
examination and thought, therefore, that doctors making these ex 
inations should have special training, especially in taking X-rays 
He considered classification of accidents comparatively simple jw}. 
compared with disease. The small employer is a problem from {! 
compensation standpoint, he said, since he cannot afford to pay 
examinations, and also he may go out of business at any time. Pay- 
ment must be made by industry, whether large or small enterprises, 
and the small employer must therefore carry insurance. During t\)¢ 
past few years, he stated, many proposed occupational-disease acis 
failed of enactment because they were not properly prepared. |e 
said the bills should be properly drawn up, that is, they should be 
clear and concise, and accepted by both employers and labor before 
being introduced. In closing he said that he thought all States wil 
have occupational-disease legislation within 10 years. 


Pulmonary Asbestosis 


Tue second paper of the session, by Dr. John Donnelly, superintend- 
ent of Mecklenburg Sanatorium, Huntersville, N.C., dealt with a 
series of cases of pulmonary asbestosis contracted in mills manufac- 
turing asbestos. He said some occupations in an asbestos mill cannot 
possibly escape inhalation of the dust, but the carding and weaving 
rooms present the worst hazard. Dr. Donnelly stated that althov ch 
the first case of asbestosis was reported in the medical literature in 
1900, no other was reported until 1924, and it is only in the last 1\) 
years, therefore, that the disease has gained prominence. The diseas 
is characterized by asbestosis bodies in the sputum which vary from 
golden yellow to dark brown in color and react to the test for iron. 
These bodies, which are of many different forms, have a center com- 
posed of asbestos fibers. The speaker stated that few cases of asbes- 
tosis are complicated by tuberculosis, and he has not found that it 
tends to activate preexisting tubercular lesions. The symptoms 
include loss of appetite, loss of weight, chest pains due to involvement 
of the pleura, and extreme dyspnea (difficult breathing). There is a 
comparatively slight rise in temperature. The dyspnea, which is the 
disabling symptom, may progress after leaving employment and there 
is muscular atrophy over the chest. The physical signs are quite 
similar to silicosis. Broncho-pneumonia is a serious complication. 
In the X-rays the lesions are not so dense as in silicosis and even the 
most severe cases do not show such a definite picture as does silicosis. 
During the past 4 years Dr. Donnelly reported he had.had 15 cases 
referred to his clinic and all but 3 have shown some evidence of 
asbestosis. All of these persons are still living although disabled. 
The asbestosis bodies were found in the sputum in only one instance. 
One of these employees had worked for 18 months with no protective 
devices. In three cases which he reported there had been no improve- 
ment in the condition of the patients. These cases, the speaker said, 
show that exposure to the dust results in rapid progressive involvement 
of thelungs. The protective devices, he stated, are usually inefficient. 

In the discussion one physician stated he had had several cases 
which came to autopsy and tuberculosis was found. Dr. Donnelly 
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said that all his cases were bilateral, and the X-rays showed that 
mottling of the lungs appears first and is followed by the develop- 
ment of fibrosis. He pointed out three characteristics of the pictures, 
namely, a “shaggy” heart line, fibrotic changes, and the pleuritic 
involvement. He said he thought infection in these cases could be 
ruled out because the rise in temperature is so small. 


Dangers of Use of Colloidal Thorium in X-rays 


Tue third paper of the session, presented by Dr. R. Pomeranz, 
associate roentgenologist of Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, N.W., 
treated of the dangers in the intravenous use of colloidal thorium, 
which is used in the blood stream in the taking of roentgenograms to 
make the parts clearer. It has been used subcutaneously in cavi- 
ties, such as the sinuses, intraperitoneally, and intravenously. In its 
first use, subcutaneously, it worked so well that the users overlooked 
its dangers. The effects of the use of colloidal thorium are similar 
to the effects in the famous radium poisoning cases in New Jersey 
in a dial-painting plant, radioactivity of the organs developing 
which result in malignant tumors. The intraperitoneal injection he 
said was not so dangerous but general intravenous use should be con- 
demned, although it might be used when the expectation of life is 
3 years or less. 

New X-ray Mass Procedure 


Tue last paper of the session, by Dr. Margaret W. Barnard, medi- 
eal director, Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration, New York 
City, dealt with a new mass procedure for the discovery of early 
tuberculosis in industry. Under this method a special paper film 
is used and it is possible to X-ray 150 persons in an hour. Dr. Bar- 
nard told of a survey in 1931 of persons receiving relief in New York 
City. Ten thousand persons were X-rayed in 6 weeks and the 
readings were completed in 2 more weeks: In these industrial areas 
a rate of from four to six times the normal tuberculosis rate was 
found. The results show the importance of finding tuberculosis, 
especially in adults. 


Occupational-Disease Compensation 


Tue report of the committees on standard practices in the problem 
of compensation for occupational diseases and for pneumonoconiosis 
were given at a special luncheon meeting. 

The first committee reported that, because of increasing litigation 
for silicosis under common law, wide publicity has been given to the 
effects of dust on the respiratory system. There has been a trend 
toward the discontinuance of employers’ liability clauses included in 
regular policies because of these civil suits for damages. In Pennsyl- 
vania there has been a trend toward self-insurance, so as to keep 
control of occupational-disease cases more closely in the hands of 
employers. 

Most of the compensation bills introduced in the legislatures per- 
tain to dust diseases. Such bills have been presented in the States 
of New York, New Jersey, West Virginia, and South Carolina. In 
Michigan a bill has been proposed for the compensation of certain 
listed occupational diseases, including stone worker’s or grinder’s 
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hthisis, pneumonoconiosis, and silicosis. Similar bills in Noy 

ampshire and Pennsylvania included silicosis, while Illinois jg 
planning to revise and broaden the present occupational-disease ,¢ 
Bills for the compensation of occupational diseases by general eo yor. 
age rather than by schedule lists esas been presented in Michican 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
_A report by the medical committee of the Pennsylvania commis. 
sion on compensation for occupational diseases recommends {he 
establishment of a medical board consisting of three well-qualified 
physicians as an integral part of the administrative body. The 
legal committee of the same commission suggested that this medica] 
board should assume a judicial function by hearing evidence and 
passing on it in a judicial manner. The committee on standard 
practices, however, is opposed to such procedure. 

In conclusion the report states that it supports the principle 
“that the arbitration and settlement of compensation claims must 
be an administrative matter and not one subject to legal action. 
This is based on a consideration of the whole principle of workmen’s 
compensation as social insurance and not as damages. It is a method 
of distributing the economical losses of the smaller number who are 
exposed to accident and health hazards among the larger number of 
consumers who buy the product of their labor. In other words, the 
principle of insurance as a social remedy for these social evils has 
replaced the inadequate and ineffective remedy supplied by private 
philanthropy and public relief. Since there is no longer a question 
of damages or negligence involved, legal action and legal methods 
would certainly seem unnecessary and undesirable.”’ 

The report of the committee on pneumonoconiosis reviewed the 
methods by which silicosis and other pneumonoconioses are included 
as compensable diseases in the laws of various countries, States, and 
Provinces throughout the world. These methods are: By implica- 
tion from the general wording of the workmen’s compensation act 
regarding injuries covered which is the case in certain States in this 
country; by listing in a schedule the compensable occupational dis- 
eases covered by the act; by a clause in the act providing for special 
schemes to be drawn up for the compensation of silicosis; by special 
act; and in a few laws by a combination of these methods. 

In regard to the problem of compensation for silicosis the committee 
states that it is clear this is the type of disease where the definition 
of disability is obscure. ‘‘Many cases which could keep at work, if 
necessary for economic reasons, can be honestly and actually disabled 
with demonstrative objective signs of the disease if that pressure is 
removed through the payment of compensation.” Medical advice 
is necessary, it 1s said, to determine when the worker’s condition has 
reached a point where exposure to dust jeopardizes his future working 
capacity and when his health is impaired to a degree which con- 


stitutes disability. 


The preventive measures taken to control the source of the dust are, in reality, 
the most important factor in the control of this disease. Without medical and 
engineering preventive measures, any attempt to control the situation through 
some means of financial relief or adjustment seems, as far as is known at present, 
to be doomed to failure. 
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Pulmonary Asbestosis 


N ARTICLE on the clinical, radiological, and pathological fea- 
tures of pulmonary asbestosis by Dr. Philip Wimae, published 
in The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, July 1933, presents evidence of 
the greatly increased risk of tuberculosis among persons suffering from 
asbestosis. Until recently it has been rather generally believed that 
complication of tuberculosis with asbestosis was somewhat rare and 
that this was a significant difference from the situation as regards 
silicosis, in which the danger of the development of tuberculosis has 
been fully recognized. 

The writer, who is in charge of a tuberculosis and chest clinic in 
London, presents his findings in a series of cases under his care. The 
clinical features of the disease are given as the slow development of a 
characteristic type of fibrosis in which the patient may be compara- 
tively free from symptoms for several years, usually from 5 to 15, 
although the writer had had cases following exposure of 1 to 3 years 
or less. The delayed effects of exposure to asbestos dust are also 
pointed out, in some cases years elapsing after the worker has left 
the industry before the occurrence of symptoms. The chief symp- 
toms are dyspnea (difficult breathing), which is one of the earliest 
evidences, occurring at first only on exertion; cough of a harsh, non- 
productive character often associated with fleeting chest pains; loss 
of appetite, cyanosis, amounting in these cases to a pronounced dead- 
ening of the skin, varying from mild bronzing to slight blueness; 
emaciation, with a loss of weight out of all proportion to the physical 
signs; and clubbing of the fingers in the more advanced cases. As- 
bestos corns form a characteristic skin lesion. These are produced 
by asbestos fibers which penetrate the skin and form corns on the 
hands and arms and even the legs. No asbestosis bodies are found 
in these corns such as are frequently present in the sputum of persons 
suffering from asbestosis. 

Upon examination the chest shows limited expansion, even below 
1 inch, the movement being especially limited at the bases, where the 
fibrosis commences. The fibrosis extends upward in the more ad- 
vanced cases, but is usually confined to the lower and middle zones 
of the lungs, and the apices are frequently retracted. 

Radiography, which the writer thinks the most reliable diagnostic 
aid, generally discloses the presence of a fine diffuse fibrosis. The 
writer states that he has observed roughly four stages in the progres- 
sion of the disease, characterized by changes in the degree of mottling 
throughout the four stages and the development in the third stage of 
definite evidence of pleural involvement. The mottling, which is of 
a fine punctate character, stands out in definite contrast to the coarse 
nodular mottling seen in silicosis. This mottling has been described 
by one writer as presenting a ‘‘ground glass” appearance and by 
another as ‘‘the veiled appearance” of the involved zone. When 
tuberculous infiltration complicates asbestosis, it can usually be de- 
tected and distinguished from the underlying fibrosis just as in cases 
of silicosis. 

The highly characteristic golden-yellow asbestosis bodies found in 
the sputum and fibrosed lungs of asbestos workers have bulbous en- 
largements at the extremities somewhat resembling dumbbells and 
have been found by various observers to vary in length from 20 to over 
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200 microns.’ An asbestos fiber forms the core of each body anc the 
golden-yellow material covering each fiber contains an iron subst:nce 
derived from body tissues. The writer stated these bodies were {« ind 
at all autopsies upon cases of pulmonary asbestosis. The bodies are 
found either singly or in clumps in the lung tissue, but in the sputim 
they are usually { found singly or in groups of2or3. Itisaremark: le 
fact that the asbestosis bodies persist in the sputum for years ey on 
after short periods of exposure. 

Although the question of the complication of silicosis with tuberc- 
losis has been rather an open one, it has been shown recently in anin).! 
experiments that silica and asbestos dusts belong to a group of active 
substances which produce lesions when introduced into the subcuis:- 
neous tissues. Both produce serious pulmonary fibrosis and bot), 
assist the growth of tubercle bacilli. Clinical evidence, the writer 
states, would seem to support this experimental work, as there is 
little doubt that an increasing number of cases of tuberculosis are 
being seen in persons exposed to asbestos dust. These cases, it is 
said, may not be met with in an examination of workers at work wit); 
no symptoms, but are found oftener among persons who have |e(' 
work and are attending clinics. Thus an English investigator (IK. k. 
A. Merewether) in 1930 found only 4 active cases of tuberculosis in 
an examination of 374 asbestos workers actually at work, while in 
1931, 2 other investigators (Wood and Gloyne) were able to trace 12 
cases of tuberculosis, 10 of which were active, in a series of 57 cases of 
asbestosis, and among 35 deaths from asbestosis reported by the Brit- 
ish Chief Inspector of Factories in 1931 tuberculosis was a complicat- 
ing or terminal factor in 11 cases. The writer states that among 17 
of his own definite cases of asbestosis, the majority of whom were not 
at work, 6 had tuberculosis, 4 of these cases being active. He states 
that his own limited experience tends to show that tuberculosis, as a 
complication of asbestosis, is by no means uncommon, and that while 
the risk may or may not be equal to that in silicosis, the evidence quoie 
and his own observations appear to establish beyond a doubt that 
there isarisk. The existence of this risk leads him to conclude ‘‘ that 
no person with tuberculosis in any form should be allowed to enter 
the industry, nor should any one in whom tuberculosis at a later stage 
is detected be permitted to continue in the industry. The risk here 
is to the other workers, as well as to themselves. 

In regard to the probable course of the disease it is said the period 
between exposure to the dust and a fatal termination is only about one 
half of that of silicosis. The asbestos dust taken into the lungs pro- 
duces the pulmonary fibrosis as the result either of actual mechanical 
trauma or of a toxic effect similar to that exerted by silica in cases o! 
silicosis. The disease is a progressive one and, if sufficient dust is 
present, ends fatally, usually from some intercurrent complication 
such as acute broncho-pneumonia or phthisis. The difficult breathing 
present in persons with established cases of asbestosis is usually out 
of proportion to the clinical evidences of the disease, while in silicosis 
in general the dyspnea becomes manifest only upon exertion even in 
cases of advanced fibrosis. In conclusion it is said that pulmonary 
asbestosis is a progressive disease with a bad prognosis and that its 
treatment can be only symptomatic. 


1 Micron= 1/25400 inch. 
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Occupational Diseases Reported in Ohio, 1928 to 1932 






HE Ohio Division of Industrial Hygiene which was established 

in 1913 was abolished in 1932 and its functions taken over by the 
newly-established Bureau of Occupational Diseases with Dr. Emery R. 
Hayhurst as consultant and acting chief. Dr. Hayhurst has supplied 
the report for the year 1932 showing the compensable diseases reported 
to the bureau for the 5-year period, 1928-32, as well as the reports of 
noncompensable industrial diseases during the same period. 

The following table shows the number of cases of compensable 
diseases reported in Ohio for the years 1928-32. During these years 
no cases of anthrax or glanders were reported, or of poisoning from 
mereury, phosphorus, carbon dioxide, manganese dioxide, or radium. 



























COMPENSABLE DISEASES REPORTED IN OHIO, 1928 TO 1932 





























































































Number of cases reported 
Disease « | 
1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 
Lead poisoning I LASER Ae ae 180 183 | 134 114 148 
Arsenic poisining eilade Cares, 2 | 1 2 3 
Benzol poisoning (and nitro or amido deriv atives)..._- 11 11 | 3 6 9 
Volatile petroleum products poisoning (gasoline, benzine, 
naphtha, etc.) - --- a 2 te ene 3 4 | 2 6 5 
Carbon bisulphide poisoning a >i daskesteaheacua l ag PT eee 18 2 
Wood alcohol poisoning - “a Dh Bi sickid iivelhsdes | Sera 
bee ititis ! 894 985 | 884 833 621 
Epithelioma (s kin or eyes) aue to carbon, pitch, tar, or 
tarry compounds. ------- Bas Suicibale sabe 3 2 | 1 5 1 
Compressed air illness - -- ----- rst te 16 62 | 59 5 20 
Brass or zine poisoning oa eer 7 5 | 2 10 2 
Tenosynovitis 3 (flex or or extensor muscles of h: ands) - ch (7) | 37 | 130 166 149 o 
Prepatellar bursitis 3 hdc oils (2) | 13 | 23 29 23 
Chrome ulceration ¢ (nasal and skin) -- in bagavin ie 6 | 10 | 20 16 79 
Potassium cyanide poisoning 4 yo 3 | iy ale © 1 3 
Sulphur dioxide poisoning 4_____-- SEONE FR FF * © et od diced 5 4 
Total... -- era CORRE cin Shhh F Ee my 1, 317 | 1, 259 | 1,217 1, 069 








Specified as infection or inflammation of the skin on contact surfaces due to oils, cutting compounds, or 


lubricants, dusts, liquids, etc. 
? Statistics not kept in 1928. 
3’ Added to compensable list July 31, 1929, by legislative act. 

4 Added to compensable list July 9, 1931, by legislative act. 












Although noncompensable occupational diseases are reportable 
to the Ohio Department of Health under the law and should form 
the basis of legislative action extending the schedule of compensable 
diseases, the number actually reported is not large, as neither the 
attending physician nor patient receive any fee for reporting such 
cases. A table showing noncompensable diseases lists only 57 such 
cases in 1932, although 38 causative agents are specified, while in 
addition 33 cases of disease reported as due to occupational expo- 
sures were reported. In the latter cases the causative agent was 
not clear or definite, and there was some personal predisposition, 
climatic condition, or other unnamed factor present in the given 


case. 
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Accidents in Manufacturing Industries, 1926 to 1932 


IGURES collected and compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in its annual survey of accidents in manufacturing industries 
show an increase for 1932 in both frequency and severity rates. 

An average of 19.55 injuries was sustained in the combined indus- 
tries during 1932 for every 1,000,000 man-hours worked, as against 
18.85 in 1931, an increase in the frequency rate of 3.7 ercent. An 
average of 2. 86 days was lost through the injuries received in 1932 
including standard schedule allowances for deaths and permanent 
disabilities, for every 1,000 man-hours worked, as against 2.59 in 
1931, an increase in the severity rate of 10.4 ercent. 

Continued curtailment of industrial activity was responsible for a 
decided reduction in employment during 1932, and the diminished 
exposure to the hazards of industrial life naturally resulted in a sub- 
stantial reduction in the total number of industrial injuries, but, as 
shown by the frequency rates of the Bureau, the total number of 
injuries did not decline so rapidly as the man-hours of exposure. 

The difference in the frequency rates for the 2 years is presum- 
ably, at least partly, due to a let-up in safety activities—a common 
but unfortunate result of economy programs—so that unsafe condi- 
tions or practices were not eliminated or improved. Such neglect 
would naturally lead to a proportionate increase in accidents and, 
aside from the standpoint of human relations, would in the end 
prove far more expensive than the cost of the necessary safety work 
involved. 

Other information received by the Bureau shows that, while the 
usual accident-prevention work was continued in many establish- 
ments, safety activities were curtailed greatly in others through 
reduction in safety personnel and maintenance personnel, or in funds 
for upkeep and repair of working places. 

The question of continued and energetic accident-prevention work 
is especially important at the present time. Renewed industrial 
activity, with the attending employment of many workers in tasks 
with which they are not familiar, will greatly increase the occupa- 
tional hazards, even where conditions are rendered as safe as possible. 
Reduction or laxness in safety work will increase these hazards still 
further, exact their toll of injuries and suffering, and prevent efficient 

and economic operation of the industry. 

A distribution of accident frequency and severity rates for the 
combined manufacturing industries in 1932, by extent of disability, 
is shown in table 1, with comparable yearly rates for the 6 previous 
years. These rates were computed from the records for all establish- 
ments covered by the survey of the Bureau, and weighted according 
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to the total number of wage earners employed in each of the indus- 
trial groups, as given in the reports of the United States Bureau of 


the Census. 






TasLE 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 19832 (WAGE EARNERS ONLY) 
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The average frequency rate for the combined industries declined 
from 24.16 in 1926 to 22.52 in 1928, but advanced to 23.98 in 1929. 
It started again on a downward trend and dropped in 1931 to 18.85, 
its lowest level, then rose in 1932 to 19.55, making the total decrease 
for the period 19 percent. The average severity rate declined and 
advanced alternately, from 2.62 in 1926 to 2.86 in 1932, an increase 


for the period of 9 percent. 
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The fluctuations in the yearly rates are presented graphical! 
the chart on page 1389, which shows the trend of the av 
frequency and severity rates for the combined manufacturing ¢ 
during the 7-year period, 1926 to 1932. 

The industrial accident surveys of the Bureau are limited to w. 
earners and do not include clerical employees, as the accident haz 
for that group is entirely different. The surveys covered appro 
mately 33 percent of the total wage earners in the respective indust: 
groups in 1926, 34 percent in 1927 and 1928, 38 percent in 1929. 
percent in 1930, 44 percent in 1931, and 37 percent in 1932. 

Individual industry rates, by extent of disability and by ye: 
were computed from records of establishments in the States whi 
furnished data for all accidents resulting in disability extendin 
beyond the day of injury. It has been found that this selection co, 
stitutes a fairly representative cross-section for each of the industries 
covered, and that comparable rates for the various industries could 
not be computed otherwise. It must, however, be taken into con- 
sideration that in using only such records several important States 
are omitted from this individual compilation, and that neither the 
number of full-year workers nor the actual number of accidents in 
any one industry is comparable with the same item for anothe 
industry. Only the frequency rates and severity rates are com- 
parable. The individual rates are shown in detail in table 2, |) 
extent of disability and by industry and years. 


TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVER! 
RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1932 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 
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TABLE 2.—-NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVEni7y 
RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1932—Contin),.., 
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TypLE 2.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQU:.NCY AND SEVERITY 
RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1932—Continued 
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The survey covered 29 manufacturing groups up to 1929, 
separate figures became available for logging operations, which 
previously included in the classification “lumber logging. ” A nex 
classification, “logging”, was therefore added in 1929, makine 39 
groups in all. The separation is very noticeable in the accident r. 
for sawmills, which dropped sharply in 1929 through the eliminati,) 
of the more hazardous logging operations. 

Eleven of the 30 industrial groups followed the combined trend ind 
experienced increases in both frequency and severity rates in 1932 ». 
compared with 1931. Two other industries experienced increases in 
frequency rates but decreases in severity rates, while eight othe, 
industries experienced decreases in both rates. 

In frequency rates the increases ranged from 0.12 fer boots aj 
shoes to 25.3 for logging, and the decreases ranged from 0.22 fo; 
steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies to 10. 78 for shipbuil ling 
In severity rates the increases ranged from 0.05 for boots and shoe 
to 8.26 for logging, and the decreases ranged from 0.16 for carpeis 
and rugs and for shipbuilding to 0.95 for brick, tile, and terra cotta, 

Eighteen of the 30 industries present frequency rates higher than 
the average (18.59), with logging showing the worst experience (107.94) 
and sawmills next (54.35). ‘Logging also shows the worst experience 
in severity rates (32.40) and sawmills is second there likewise (6.81 
Sixteen other industries also show severity rates exceeding thie 
average (2.39). 








Accident Experience of American Steam Railways, 1932 


ee risned b to a summary and analysis of railway accidents, 
published by the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for the calendar year 1932, 4.19 persons were killed and 
15.89 were injured per 1,000,000 locomotive-miles in train and train- 
service accidents on steam railways i in the United States during 193: 

as compared with 3.71 persons killed and 15.32 injured during 1931. 

Train accidents were responsible for 183 deaths and 997 nonfatal 
injuries, including 63 deaths and 326 nonfatal injuries to employees 
on duty. ‘Train-service accidents accounted for 4,341 deaths and 
16,160 nonfatal injuries, of which 367 deaths and 6,861 nonfatal! 
injuries were sustained by employees on duty. Nontrain (including 
industrial) accidents resulted in 223 deaths and 12,062 nonfatal! 
injuries, of which 127 deaths and 10,227 nonfatal injuries occurred to 
employees on duty. Nonfatal injuries to employees include only 
those causing disability of more than 3 days. 

The total number of deaths in all types of accidents was 4,747 in 
1932, as against 5,099 in 1931, a decrease of 6.9 percent. The total 
number of nonfatal injuries in all types of accidents was 29,219 in 
1932, as against 35,656 in 1931, a decrease of 18.05 percent. Loco- 
motive-miles dropped from 1,308,807,762 in 1931 to 1,079,670,099 in 
1932, a decrease of 17.51 percent, a larger decline than shown for 
fatalities but smaller than shown for nonfatal injuries. 

The number of employees killed while on duty in either train, train- 
service, or nontrain accidents declined from 488 in 1931 to 430 in 1932, 
or 11.89 percent, while the number injured declined from 9,433 in 
1931 to 7,187 in 1932, a decrease of 23.81 percent. Man-hours for 
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all employees are not available, but man-hours for class I roads 
dropped from 2,930,657,000 in 1931 to 2,286,561,000 in 1932, a 
decrease of 21 98 per cent. 

Part of the summary, showing the total number of persons and the 
number of employees on duty killed and injured in 1931 and 1932, 
by type of accident and cause, is shown in the following table. 









ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED 





PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED IN STEAM-RAILWAY 
STATES, 1931 AND 1932 
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Train accidents: 














CES ce ee a ee ek 39 | 34 485 358 33 30 169 117 
No itr dind sranenkenso econ 108 | 77 583 526 | 42 26 189 171 
Locomotive-boiler accidents._._______ _- 8 | 3 ~ 5 s 3 8 5 
Other locomotive accidents s ea 0 | 1 6 3 | 0 1 3 3 
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Total, train accidents. 






































Train-service accidents: 

Coupling or uncoupling cars or loco- | 

motives . hindu 12 20 394 | 307 | 12 20 394 307 
Coupling or uncoupling air hose___-- 13 9 175 | 123 13 i) 175 123 
Operating locomotives 7 6 1,406 | 1,042 | 7 6| 1,406) 1,042 
Operating hand brakes 18 12 | 824 | 593 | 18 12 $24 593 
Operating switches ‘ 0 2 | 245 | 210 | 0 2 | 245 210 
Contact with fixed structures oor 60 71 | 335 | 284| 18 17 | 232 165 
Getting on or off cars or locomotives 447 520 | 4,096 | 3,946) 28 34 | 1,879) 1,549 
Accidents at highway grade crossings -| 1,720 |-1,445 | 4,533 | 3,911] 13 9 | 33 | 36 
Struck or run over, not at public cros- | 

sings | 1,730 | 1,590} 1,022) ~ 911 | 165] 128 | 179 | 139 
Miscellaneous. ..._- \ eum - OH 666 | 5,819 4.833 | 122 130 3, 652 | 4 697 

| 




















Total, train-service accidents | 4,624 | 4,341 | 18,849 16,160 | 396] 367 9, 019 | 6 861 
Total, train and train-service acci- | | | 
dents ite : : .-| 4, 853 4,524 | 20,057 | 17, 157 | 488 4320 | 9, 433 | 4, 187 
" } | = —— | ———— | — ——— | = — ——|§ ———— ——— 
Accident rate (train and train-service) per | } } 
1,000,000 locomotive-miles | 3.71} 4.19] 15.32] 15.89/0.37|0.40] 7.21) 6.66 
Total nontrain (including industrial) acci- | 
dents aaa SS Rei Teo ee 223 | 15, 599 | 12, 062 _156 | 127 | 13, 521 10, 227 






Grand total, all accidents 5,099 | 4, 747 | 35, 65 6 ; 29, 219 | “644 | 857 (2 22, 954 | 17 17, 414 
Percent of decrease in total accidents, 1931-32 6.90 | 18. 05 | + G | goer eee 












Coal-Mine Accidents in the United States, 1931 








TATISTICS of accidents occurring in coal mines during 1931, 

published by the United States Bureau of Mines in its Bulletin 
No. 373,' shows that injuries during the year, ers sag | 81,812, resulted 
in 1,463 fatalities, 98 permanent total disabilities, 1,773 permanent 
partial disabilities, and 78,478 temporary disabilities. 

Progress was made in accident prevention, in spite of the adverse 
conditions created through heavy curtailment of operations in the 
industry. The number of workers declined from 644,006 in 1930 to 
589,705 in 1931, a reduction of 8.43 percent. The average days of 
operation also declined from 192 in 1930 to 168 in 1931, a reduction of 
12.5 percent, resulting in a decrease in the total number of man-hours 
worked from 1,002,691,781 in 1930 to 804,394,130 in 1931, a reduction 


Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 373: Coal-mine accidents in 
Washington, 1933 






















1 United States. Department of Commerce. | 
the United States, 1931, by W. W. Adams, L. E. Geyer, and L. Chenoweth. 
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of 19.78 percent. The number of deaths declined from 2,063 in 1939 
to 1,463 in 1931, a reduction of 29.08 percent, so that the fatality rate 
per million man-hours worked was lowered from 2.06 in 1930 to 1.82 jy 
1931, a decrease of 11.65 percent. The nonfatal-injury rate was «\so 
reduced, but in less degree—from 103.54 in 1930 to 99.89 in 193). 9 
decrease of 3.53 percent. 

While 1,080 of the 1,463 fatalities occurred in bituminous-coa| 
mines, 4,914 of the total bituminous-coal mines operated the entire 
year without a fatal accident, although they employed 60.9 percent 
of the workers and produced 53.6 percent of all bituminous tonnave. 
A distribution by States shows that the coal mines in Alaska and 
Michigan were operated without loss of life during the year, while 
the highest fatality rate was established by Indiana (3.71 per 1,000,000 
man-hours worked). Alaska presented the lowest nonfatal-injury 
rate (28.19), and Utah the highest (153.10). 

The only figures available for nonfatal injuries are for the years 1930 
and 1931, but data for fatalities are published beginning with 1911: 
as presented in table 1, which shows the number of workers employed, 
the number of man-hours worked, production, and the number of 
workers killed, by 5-year periods from 1911 to 1930 and by years from 
1926 to 1931. 


ae 


TABLE 1.-EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION, AND FATALITIES IN COAL MINES, 1911 TO 
1931 








Men killed 








Number of . 
. Man-hours Production 
Period or year men em- Rate per | Rate per 
ployed worked (short tons) | Num- | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 


ber | man-hours tons 
worked mined 








0, J Se ee 3, 695, 847 | 6,991,812,000 | 2, 646, 030,795 | 12, 583 1. 80 4.76 
SN ae -| 3,801,904 | 7, 388,822,000 | 3, 131, 929, 644 | 12, 097 1. 64 3. 86 
. = ae ae 4, 059,014 | 5, 849,631,000 | 2,794, 733,483 | 11,077 1. 89 3. 96 
ES Siivenipis ane dyscshnanie 0-0-ditneh oo 3, 499, 541 | 5,878, 704,781 | 2,977, 484,316 | 11,175 1. 90 3. 75 
Resin weyunininingesin aie 759, 033 | 1, 352, 840, 000 657, 804,437 | 2,518 1. 86 3. 83 
Binns stinuacanamnoebabede <4 759,177 | 1, 219, 079, 000 597, 858,916 | 2,231 1, 83 3. 73 
a Din erciinaiccnehiniaitasinatinns 682, 831 1, 135, 543, 000 576, 093,039 | 2,176 1, 92 3. 78 
Bi écacindhnguaehnents — 654,494 | 1, 168, 551, 000 608, 816,788 | 2, 187 1. 87 3. 5Y 
SR TERE ee , 644, 006 | 1, 002, 691, 781 536, 911,136 | 2,063 2. 06 3. 84 
ERE ke PE ee ee oer eee 589, 705 804, 394, 130 441, 750,978 | 1, 463 1.82 3. 31 



























There were 1,355 fatal and 73,312 nonfatal injuries in underground 
operations in 1931, 78 fatal and 5,850 nonfatal injuries in surface 
operations, and 30 fatal and 1,187 nonfatal injuries in shaft and open- 
cut operations. Falls of roof or face accounted for 836 of the under- 

ound deaths and 21,733 of the underground nonfatal injuries. 
The next principal cause of underground injuries was mine cars and 
locomotives, responsible for 237 deaths and 15,437 nonfatal injuries. 

Fatality rates for bituminous-coal mines and anthracite mines are 
shown in table 2, which contains rates for each type and both types 
combined, by years from 1925 to 1931.* 


2 For earlier data see Monthly Labor Review for December 1932, pp. 1338-1339. 
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2.—FATALITY RATES FOR BITUMINOUS-COAL AND ANTHRACITE MINES, 
1925 TO 1931 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 











Bitunsiisous* coal 


mines All mines 


Anthracite mines 





Per 1,000 

300-day 

employ- 
ees 


Per 1,000 
300-day 
employ- 


Per 
1,000,000 
tons 
mined 


Per 1,000 

300-day 

employ- 
ees 


Per 
1,000,000 
tons 
mined 





6. 47 4.45 3. 84 
5. 36 4. 50 3. 83 
6. 11 4. 43 3. 73 
5. 93 4. 64 3. 78 
6. 53 4. 54 3. 59 
6. 40 5. 00 3. 84 
6. 42 4.42 3. 31 


BSSRSSE 


























Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States, 1931 


HILE a smaller number of men were employed in the metal- 
mining industry in the United States and fewer man-hours 
were worked in 1931 than in any previous year since 1910, the number 
of deaths and injuries from accidents was reduced in even greater 
proportion, according to a report published by the United States 
sureau Of Mines.’ An all-time safety record in the prevention of 
nonfatal injuries was established in 1931 and also, except for 1928, 
in the prevention of injuries resulting in death. 

Compared with 1930, the records for 1931 showed a decline of 33 
percent in the number of man-hours worked, but also a decrease of 
42 percent in fatalities and of 44 percent in nonfatal i injuries. Con- 
sequently, the fatality rate (per 1,000,000 man-hours worked) was 
lowered from 1.17 in 1930 to 1.01 in 1931, and the nonfatal-injury 
rate was lowered from 67.07 in 1930 to 55.76 in 1931. 

Accidents during the year resulted in 158 deaths, 15 permanent 
total disabilities, 292 permanent partial disabilities, and 8,402 tem- 
porary disabilities, a total of 8,867 accidents for the year. 

Underground mining operations were responsible for 119 of the 158 
fatalities and 6,595 of the 8,709 nonfatal accidents. The principal 
cause of both the fatal and nonfatal injuries was fall of rock or ore 
from roof or wall, which was responsible for 65 fatalities and 1,420 
nonfatal injuries. Explosives and falls of persons were other promi- 
nent causes of deaths; while loading of rock or ore, with 832 cases, 
haulage, with 761 cases, and hand tools, with 666 cases, were the 
chief causes of the nonfatal injuries. 

Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal mines formed the most active 
division during the year 1931, with the largest number of workers, 
man-hours, and injuries, both fatal and nonfatal. Copper mines came 
second, except in actual number of workers, where they were exceeded 
by iron mines. 

The following table shows the number of workers employed, the 
number killed or injured, and fatal and nonfatal 1 injury rates in the 
different divisions of the metal-mining industry in 1931.” 

' United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 374: Metal-mine accidents 


in the United States during the calendar year 1931, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1933. 
? For earlier figures, see Monthly Labor Review for March 1932 and October 1932. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS IN METAL MINES AND NONMETALLIC-MIN 
MINES (EXCEPT COAL), 1931 








Men employed Men killed 





Type of mine Ac- Rate per 
tual | Man-hours|Num-| 1,000,000 

num- worked ber | hours’ ex- 
ber posure 





Copper 19, 687 | 41,019, 314 ; 2, 580 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal_ 8 | 24,343 | 48, 632, 722 58 -19 | 3, 825 
Iron 21, 786 | 39, 121, 025 ‘a 774 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley) - -- 6,175 | 9, 463, 502 . 06 689 
Nonmetallic mineral 8,949 | 17, 941, 296 , 841 | 








80, 940 |156, 177, 859 . 8, 709 





























LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





New Mexico Law Regulating Hours of Labor for Men Held 
Unconstitutional 


HE law of New Mexico (ch. 149, Acts of 1933), which prohibits 

the labor of male employees in mercantile establishments for 
more than 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week of 6 days is uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore void, being a violation of the ‘‘due process”’ 
clause and not a valid exercise of the State police power, according to 
a recent decision by the Supreme Court of New Mexico. (State v. 
Henry, 25 Pac. (2d) 204.) 

The defendant in the case, H. E. Henry, was une proprietor of a 
drug store and it was alleged that he caused ‘‘a male employee, * * * 
a registered pharmacist, to work and labor in said mercantile establish- 
ment for more than 8 hours in a certain 24-hour day, * * * the 
said work and labor not having been performed in an emergency 
case.” The constitutionality of the statute was attacked and the 
District Court of Bernalillo County declared the law invalid as being 
an arbitrary classification not connected with the public health, 
safety, morals, or general welfare. The court saw no reason why 
such regulation should be placed on mercantile establishments and 
not on factories, laundries, foundries, bakeries, etc. The court said: 
‘Had the legislature, in keeping with the social trend of the times, 
made a sweeping enactment of an 8-hour day for all wage earners in 
the State, this court would have viewed it with great sympathy, but 
there appears no ground fer ascribing validity to the present act.” 

The case was thereupon appealed to the ecteensh Court of New 
Mexico, where the decision of the district court was affirmed. In 
declaring the law unconstitutional, Mr. Chief Justice Watson, speak- 
ing for the court, emphasized the view that the statute violated the 
‘due process”’ clause of the State constitution. The opinion was 
based upon the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Lochner v. New York (198 U.S. 45) in which the New York law 
limiting daily labor in bakeries to 10 hours was declared unconstitu- 
tional, in a 5-to-4 decision, which is considered by good authority to 
have been overruled in later decisions.! 

In the course of the present opinion the court defined “‘liberty”’ as 
used in the Constitution to embrace ‘‘a man’s right to contract as he 
will or can regarding his hours of employment. He, not the govern- 
ment, is to determine the matter.” This definition is interesting when 
compared with Mr. Justice Brewer’s remark in the United States 
Supreme Court decision in Holden v. Hardy (169 U.S. 366) that ‘‘the 
fact that both parties are of full age and competent to contract does 
not necessarily deprive the State of the power to interfere where the 


‘See XIX American Bar Association Journal, 440, footnote. 
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parties do not stand upon an equality * * *,” and Mr. C ief 
Justice Hughes’ opinion in Miller v. Wilson (236 US. 373) that ‘ihe 
liberty of contract guaranteed by the Constitution is freedom fy. \;; 
arbitrary restraint, not immunity from reasonable regulation to s; /- 
guard the public interest * * *,” 

In discussing ‘‘due process”’ the court said: 


“‘Due process’’, by which only the individual may be deprived of his lib: 
does not have regard merely to enforcement of the law, but searches also 
authority for making the law. An historical and scientific mistake may have | 
made in deviating from the more familiar idea that ‘‘due process” is matte: f 
procedure only. (Corwin, ‘‘The Supreme Court and the Fourteenth Ame: 
ment,’ 7 Mich. Law. Rev. 643.) Nevertheless, by judicial decision, the first : ¢ 
fundamental step in the due process or procedure of depriving the individual f 
liberty is the enactment of a statute within legislative competency. 


Much space was given in the opinion in distinguishing the \«\ 
Mexico law from the Oregon law which was upheld in Bunting \. 
Oregon (243 U.S. 426). The Oregon law provided for a 10-hour di) 
in all mills, factories, or manufacturing establishments. The cour 
also relied upon the difference between the Oregon Constitution and 
that of the State of New Mexico adopted in 1910. In concluding t}\; 
opinion the court said: 


A final question not unnaturally arises. In the minds of many the presei' 
widespread evil of unemployment is so great as to require or justify extraordinar 
measures by government. Revolution even is feared by some as a consequei«: 
of failure or inability to alleviate it. This suggests inquiry as to the so-call«d 
emergency powers of government. 

The act bears on its face no evidence that it is the legislature’s plan for meetin 
an emergency. It contains no recitals or findings. Emergency was not declar¢ |, 
even for the purpose of giving it immediate effect. It was not declared to be for 
the ‘‘preservation of the public peace, health, or safety’’, as bearing upon t!: 
people’s reserved power to disapprove, suspend, and annul it. Its operation 
not limited to the duration of any emergency. It stands as permanent Stat 
policy. 

* * * Mercantile establishments might quite generally meet the situatic: 
by remaining open for shorter hours, or by staggering. The shorter hours coi 
pelled might result in proportionate decreases in wages. In that case, the 11 
result would be merely to take from one to give to another. 

So we find evidence before us insufficient to warrant bringing into question a1. 
emergency powers the State may have to preserve its own existence and the peac 
and safety of the people. The nature and extent of such powers we do not co: 
sider here. 


Part-Time Household Worker Not a Casual Employee in New 
Jersey 


B frce Supreme Court of New Jersey recently held that a househol:! 


worker who had been employed to do housework for one or more 
days per week, over a period of 10 years, was engaged in “‘recurring 


employment” ‘and was not a “casual” employee. (Harrington \ 
Garrison et al., 168 Atl. 166.) 


Maude Harrington, a skilled houseworker, was injured in the home 


of Mrs. Garrison, one of several persons for whom the former di: 
various kinds of housework, including cooking, sewing, and cleaning. 
The time of doing the work and its amount were subject to change an: 
depended largely upon the appointments Miss Harrington had wit)! 


her other employers. It was conceded, however, that she worked for 
Mrs. Garrison from 1 to 3 days every week. "The rate of pay for 


these services was 50 cents per hour, paid weekly or every 2 weeks 
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At the end of the week preceding her injury, Miss Harrington had 
neither requested nor received her pay, a circumstance indicative 
of the long-enduring relations which existed between the parties 
and their expectation that the services would be continued. 

There was no dispute as to the injuries that Miss Harrington 
received in the Garrison home, and the award of the deputy com- 
missioner of the workmen’s compensation board was affirmed by the 
court of common pleas, Essex County. Thereupon Mrs. Garrison 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of New Jersey for review, 
contending that the employment was casual, not in connection with 
employer’s business, and not ‘‘regular, periodic, or recurring”, and 
therefore the injury was not compensable. 

[n affirming the decision of the deputy commissioners and the court 
of common pleas, granting an award of compensation, the court 
held: 


Without attempting to determine whether Mrs. Garrison’s status as a house- 
wife was a business within the meaning of the statute, we state our conclusion 
that the employment was at least “‘recurring.”” * * * 

* %* * Miss Harrington was in effect a part-time servant in the prosecutor’s 
employ, and her service had at least this degree of regularity, that the employ- 
ment was for a part of every week that the Garrisons were at home over a long 
period of years and for a minimum of 1 day in each of those weeks. In this long 
repetition of weekly service, in the acceptance of it as a regularly recurring fact 
and in the mutual expectation of continuation, we find a condition utterly at 
variance with the common understanding of, as well as with the statutory defini- 
tion of, a casual employment. 


—_——e oo 





Canadian Labor Legislation, 1932 


ABOR laws enacted in 1932 by the Parliament of Canada and the 
Provincial legislatures are published in the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labor report on Canadian legislation, 1932, and summarized 
in the Canada Year Book 1933, from which the following principal 


provisions are taken: ! 
Federal Legislation 


Tue Governor in Council was authorized by the Relief Act of 1932 
to enter into agreements with the Provinces in respect to relief 
measures and to pay from the Consolidated Revenue the sums required 
to meet the obligations resulting from such agreements; to make 
provision for special relief and works in the national parks and in the 
drought-stricken regions of Saskatchewan; to aid in defraying the 
cost of the sale and distribution of natural products; to make loans to, 
and assure the repayment of money lent to Provinces or public 
corporations and projects; and in general to aid the Provinces in 
relieving distress. 

The Unfair Competition Act which repealed certain sections of the 
Trade Work and Design Act was amended to include provision for 
the protection of trade-union labels, according to the 1925 Hague 
convention. 

Provincial Legislation 

Industrial disputes—In Ontario and Quebec legislation was passed 

making the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act appli- 


cable to controversies within the legislative jurisdiction of these 
Provinces. . 


! Workmen’s com tion legislation for 1932 was summarized in the November 1932 Monthly Labor 
Review. The 1933 tion on this subject will be given in a later issue. 
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Mining.—Various amendments were made to the Saskatcheway 
Mines Act, the title of which was changed to ‘‘The Coal Mines Sx !o+y 
and Welfare Act”, under which a workman may not now be ey. 
ployed above or below ground for over 8 hours a day except hy 


mutual consent of employer and employee. ‘‘Exception is made 6f 
employees in an office, boarding house or bunk house, in eases of 
emergency, at the weekly change of shift, and where continuous oy 


technical work must be performed.” In certain cases, however, {he 
operation of those provisions may be suspended by the Minister. 

Regulations for factories, shops, and office buildings.—Certaxin 
sections of the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act of Ontario were 
made applicable to restaurants and bake shops, including those recy- 
lating working hours, prohibiting the employment of children under 
14 years of age and of children under 16 years of age without a school 
certificate, providing safety measures with reference to elevators and 
hoists, and prohibiting the keeping of premises in such condition xs 
to endanger safety or health. Other amendments to the act had for 
their purpose the bringing of such places as shoe-shine parlors and 
bowling alleys within the scope of the law and to control more effec- 
tually child labor in lumber yards, etc. The inspector may grant a 
permit for a factory to operate on a double shift. In such cases the 
working hours are restricted to 8 for each shift and to 16 for both 
shifts, and it is required that the double shift fall between 6 a.m. 
and 11 p.m. Women and young workers must be permitted to have 
at least 1 hour in each shift for a meal. The section providing that 
women and young workers may be employed in shops up to 10 p.m. 
on Saturday before a statutory holiday and from December 14 to 24 
was amended to restrict their working hours to 10 a day and 60 a 
week. The section which provided for the inspection of houses in 
which articles of clothing, etc., were being made under contract was 
broadened to include a similar provision regarding the manufacture 
of any household article. 

The British Columbia Shops Regulation Act was amended to limit 
the hours of work of children under 16 years of age to 8 a day and 
48 a week. 

Employees operating public vehicles —The Public Utility Board of 
Manitoba was empowered by an amendment to the Highway Traflic 
Act of that Province to regulate the wage rates and hours of em- 
ployees operating public-service vehicles. 

The Public Commercial Vehicle Act of Ontario was amended to 
give authority to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to regulate thie 
working hours of drivers of commercial vehicles. 

Minimum wage.—An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act of 
Ontario requires employers to keep records of the names, addresses, 
wage rates, working hours, actual earnings, and actual time spent in 
work of all female employees, also of the ages of those under 18. 

The Minimum Wage for Women Act of Quebec was broadened to 
cover commercial establishments. Two members of the minimum 
wage commission will represent the female employees and that com- 
mission was given authority to fix a special wage scale for seasonal 
workers. 

Apprenticeship.—As a result of an amendment the Apprenticeship 
Act of Ontario now provides for an apprenticeship board of three 
members as a substitute for the tripartite committee set up by the 
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principal act, and for the appointment of inspectors in addition to the 
chief inspector. Authorization is given the board to inquire as to the 
opinions of employers and employees in the specified trades concerning 
suggested changes in the act and regulations. No changes are allowed 
without notice in writing to the employers and employees concerned. 

Street trades.—The Alberta Child Welfare Act was amended to 
include under the term ‘‘neglected child” any boy or girl under 12 
years of age or any boy between 12 and 14 years of age who takes up 
any street trade without the consent of his parent or guardian. 

Employment and unemployment.—The Quebec Employment Bureau 
Act, under an amendment, provides for the elimination of private 
fee-charging employment bureaus. 

In all the Provinces with the exception of Prince Edward Island, 
legislation was adopted making it possible to take advantage of the 
1931 Dominion Unemployment and Farm Relief Act. A measure 
was also enacted by the Legislature of Quebec which provides that 
the wages of workers on unemployment relief projects carried on 
under certain Dominion and Provincial statutes should not be subject 
to seizure for debt. 

In Nova Scotia a law was enacted providing for the settlement of 
jobless coal miners on farms. An act in Quebec had for its objective 
the promotion of land settlement. 

Old-age pensions.—The Manitoba and Ontario old-age pension 
laws were amended to enable those Provinces to avail themselves of 
the advantages provided under the amendment of 1931 to the Do- 
minion act, which raised the contribution of the Dominion from 50 
to 75 percent of the Provincial disbursements. 


Departments of labor. —An additional section to the Department of 
Labor Act of Ontario authorizes an inspector in the employment of 
the department to order the cessation at once of any work to which 
any act administered by the department is applicable and which he 
regards as dangerous to life or property. In Nova Scotia provision 
was made by law for a department of labor. 
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Development of the Cooperative Movement Throughout the 
World 


HE ‘unimpaired vitality and steady growth of cooperative 

societies of all sorts, despite depressed economic and social ¢«)- 
ditions’’, was commented upon by the International Labor Office 
in its 1932 yearbook recently issued; this the report characterizes ss 
“one of the most remarkable phenomena of recent years, the more 
so in that these organizations and undertakings owe their existence 
to the class which is more widely and directly affected than any other 
by unemployment, bad sales, marketing difficulties, falling prices 
and falling wages.”’ : 

Confirmation of these observations is afforded by the present 
article, compiled from a number of sources, which covers consider- 
ably over 400,000 cooperative societies of various types in 43 countries. 
Of these societies, the largest proportion (about 40 percent) are credit 
societies, while another large group (some 36 percent) is composed of 
the agricultural associations; these two types together account for 
over three fourths of the whcle number. 

A combined membership of more than 100,000,000 persons is shown 
(in the 41 countries for which data are available). Whereas the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement forms less than 10 percent of the 
whole, in point of number of societies, it is much more important 
when membership is considered, as nearly 70,000,000 of the 100,000,- 
000 cooperators belong to the consumers’ societies. 

About one fourth of the entire number of societies and more than 
half of the membership is in the Soviet Union. 

While the number of local consumers’ societies continues to di- 
minish, the number of individual members shows an increase i) 
nearly every country studied. The amount of sales (in terms of 
dollars and cents) also rose in some countries, in spite of the world- 
wide low prices, and in numerous instances the actual volume o/ 
goods handled increased even though the amount of sales (in terms 
of money) fell. In one case, that of the cooperative wholesale society 
of the Netherlands, the amount of sales in 1932 was the highest ever 
attained by that organization. 

The wholesale societies of the 20 countries for which figures are a‘ 
hand in 1932 transacted business to the amount of considerably over 
three fourths of a billion dollars. While few new manufacturing 
enterprises are being started, the value of goods manufactured in 
1932 by the wholesale societies of 7 countries exceeded $197,000,000. 


Comparative Development of Various Forms of Cooperation 


TaBLes 1 and 2 show the development of the various phases of the 


cooperative movement throughout the world in the latest year for 
which data are available. 
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‘able 1 ineludes over 400,000 societies of various types, more than 
three fourths of which are either credit or agricultural societies. 
It is seen that the various branches of the movement are not evenly 
de, eloped in each country. Thus, as regards number of societies, 
acricultural cooperation predominates in such countries as Australia, 
Austria, Canada, France, Japan, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Soviet Russia, while the credit societies are predominant in number 
in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, India, Netherlands, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia. Only in Denmark, Hungary, Italy, and Spain do 
the consumers’ societies form the largest group. 


TarLE 1.—-NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF VARIOUS TYPES, IN SPECIFIED 














COUNTRIES 
~ Work- | H 7 V 
Con- " Agricul- ers pro-ing an . 
»| Credit ductive} con- | Other 
Country Year |sumers “ee tural Total 
+ 42..| Societies or and struc- | types 
societies societies} janor | tion so- 
societies; cieties 

IN, See ORE Pe ae ae 1931 44 18 132 iy Bn ane ¢ 48 274 
Co ae ee 1931 112 41 on SD ahs SS PIRES 314 
AtstEQI csi cae dire ati ies 1931 pg a fe SSE Reet BP 415 
Austria !_..-.------ ----+---2-- 1931 208 529 3, 580 (2) 396 (2) 4,713 
DelgMan stkeitertandae cnt momen 1931 396 200 388 50 128 1, 605 2, 767 

DraSil Aas aba Gagan os dowhoded 1931 (?) 210 12 (2) (2) 280 
Piceleits ile et es oie 1931 131 1, 837 298 248 185 891 3, 590 
Con@@R tend. cnees onl. ore 1931 382 181 oy RES ogee 219 1, 300 
Chins....6meei ess nke ad 1931 (?) (2) (2) (2) (?) (?) 1, 576 
oT ER Ce = 1930 1, 840 7, 334 i | =a 1, 590 1, 434 16, 546 
Denmark !__.......--.------- 1931 1, 925 43} 1,502] (3%) 15 5 3, 490 
StOGI Fcc he ict conics ono 1931 235 313 362 (2) (2) (2) 910 
Federated Malay States___---_-- RRS a 90 3 | eee 1 164 
ic. fa EE ee 1931 529 1, 410 1, 412 (2) (4) 176 3, 527 
France !_.... En Suge “ 1931 1, 237 11, 397 17, 500 340 242 25 30, 741 
Gertie och Ga one Ee 4 Hnekaeen 1932 1, 674 21, 607 18, 821 717 3, 813 5, 163 51, 795 
Great Britain-___- , er 1, 226 (?) 1, 374 74 283 127 3, 084 
Greets ck es wh donde he >> 1930 188 4, 351 Re iicintics ekbos bon 3 1, 663 7, 387 
Hungate #o 0.1.6. cahe--0+---en-----| ee 1, 649 1, 022 550 71} (2) 1 3, 293 
TeehQt ©. .ocb therm panso- <5 s~ 20 1931 37 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 37 
GR iets ot Ese bee ot 1929-30 (4) 5104, 187 (4) (4) (4) (4) 104, 187 
ft. RE RAE ee ee 1932 3, 240 (?) 1, 209 1, 550 696 (2) 6, 695 
JODO Aiccinasdat ake wd > ciotinls Edison a 1932 250 1, 355 3, 827 (’) (2) (2) 5, 432 
SOI ie Sidi wh testers 1931 830 457 41 or 68 1, 399 
jet a ME ea acca S Bay -| 1931 370 168 985 (?) (2) 63 1, 586 
LR i ess die dedes .--| 1931 254 454 Se RR: EE 329 1, 462 
oS SRS, Tea 1931 50 796 (2) f 68 914 
pT a ETS Sa IA pape, <a 1931 2) 5 ll (2) s (?) 16 
Netherlands !____._._.._-.--- ...-| 1931 229 1, 288 944 (2) (2 (?) - 2,461 
New Zealand !____.._._--.------ 1932 (2) (?) 180 (2) (?) (?) 180 
NOP Wiis dh ae ee duces ctiewesss 1931 6 434 |_...-.__- FE Pitino Gott wing watinevinntiians 3, O71 
PO beck inneeedndddcndn 1931 108 15 97 56 (2) (?) 276 
PUR i ik i 5. 525k 1931 6, 292 6, 440 2, 734 449 905 774 17, 594 
PON ee ee sd oe 1929 RES ok i ee ae 121 271 
Reise okt ecules. cles 1931 1, 602 5, 225 _- § See See 195 9, 943 
RE a eae ee eae 1929-30 |.......- EOE EY “Se «SSS 128 
South Africa, Union of _.....----- 1932 (2) (2) 5 437 (2) (2) (?) 437 
GOVine Me Boe 5s.os sce. 1930 | een 8 78, 064 } 18, 363 |.......-/---...-. 106, 206 
Po See SO 2 ee re 1931 326 (2) 54 (2) (2) 171 551 
Straits Settlements... .._--.---.--- tag Sarat. gg alma TE. RC SRE STE, 29 
SWORN ool fa goss ose 1931 1, 568 444 3, 562 177 | 5,580] 4,048 15, 379 
SW 1931 1, 163 727 5, 859 57 266 | 3,799 11, 871 
sR a ae eae 1931 (*) 4,407 | 192,514 136 89 337 7, 483 
I oe ees Co eels 38, 574 | 175, 962 | 159, 692 | 22,393 | 14, 188 | 21, 611 |!! 433, 906 





























. —_ cover only societies affiliated to the various central organizations, 

o data. 

§ Includes “‘urban societies’’ of all types. 

‘ Included with credit societies. 

§ Includes all societies of other types also. 

* Data cover only societies affiliated to N.K.L. 

7 Includes fishermen’s societies also. 

* Year 1928. 

* Included with agricultural societies. 

10 Includes consumers’ societies also. 

1! Not the exact sum of the totals given, as in 1 country the distribution of the total number of societies 
by type, was not known. 
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While credit and agricultural societies lead in number of socie: icc 
—— 





the situation is quite different when number of cooperators is ¢op, 


sidered. Table 2 shows that the consumers’ cooperative mover, 




















oe: ent 
leads as regards total number of members, nearly 70 million persons : 
being affiliated with the cooperative stores in the 30 countries cove;d ie 
by the data. The agricultural associations are next in order, but t)\cir “ 
membership totals only some 21 million persons. = 
About ane fourth of the total number of societies and more than |\,\|{ i 
of the members are in the Russian cooperative movement. es 
) 
TABLE 2.-MEMBERSHIP OF VARIOUS TYPES OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES |\ <A 
SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 
Th 
~ = e 7 
- a pi dg Hous- | K+ 
onsum- : gricul- | produc- 
; , ° : Credit - ing Other | . 
Country Year a soctetinn a... 3 —— socie- types | Tota eff 
societies | “Ss thi 
pr 
Argentina. --..-.....-- 1931 44, 297 4, 502 16,914 | 10,768 |__...__- (2) 76, 481 Su 
oS a iat 1931 | 152,440 | 37,057 8 eke aN FPR era 216, 402 ; 
Australia____----_---| 1929] 145,486 |... ___ |} Seca ommeey seereget 266, 50! Bi 
Austria‘.____.__....-_] 1931 | 350,000 (2) 403, 000 (2) 70,300; (2) 823, 300 
Belgium ¢.-......---.-| 1931 439, 492 (2) 128, 098 ts (2) (2) 567, 590 
Brazil *.._....-: _-----| 1981 (2) (2) 47, 000 2) (2) 79, 645 126, 645 ac 
Bulgaria_______- ne 76,927 | 342, 489 69,253 | 64,589 | 8,480] 188, 659 750, 397 
RS oo. in oe | 1931 70,222 | 45,477| 480,362|....._....|.....__. 163, 000 759, 061 sO 
te (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 65, 433 \ 
Czechoslovakia_____._| 1930 910,705 | 939,104 | 5 300, 000 (2) (2) (2) 2, 149, 809 at 
Seeemmers ©..........-- | 1931 396, 500 16, 785 188, 000 (2) 7, 000 (2) 608, 285 m 
Estonia 4._....._...___| 1981 60,000 | 23, 400 (2) (2) (2) (2) 83. 400 
Federated Malay tk 
CR 2  _ ee eee 15, 030 153 7 & SS eaeer 45 25, 879 
Finland ¢_____--_____- 1931 | 470,414 | 145,708 | 277, 200 (2) (2) 205, 400 1, 098, 722 
ON RS 1931 | 1,576,256 | 732,333 | 1,000,000} 23,000 | 18, 300 5, 000 3, 354, S89 0! 
Dee a 1931 | 4, 990, 824 (2) 4, 000, 000 (?) 722, 718 (2) 9, 713, 542 
Great Britain __ __| 1931 | 6, 559, 000 (2) 6 288,179 | 31,405 | 28,968 |.......___ 6, 907, 552 e 
Os Ea ee 1931 | 7 804,821 | 399, 005 65,565 | 817,712 (?) 7 190, 000 1, 477, 103 il 
EE Ln eee 1931 47, 448 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 7, 448 
Pee (*) 84,429,498 (9) (9) (9) (9) 4, 429, 428 e 
Italy____.-...-.-------| 1930 | 1° 900, 000 (2) 635, 507 | 118,500 | 49,876 | 11, 087 1, 714, 920 ) 
Japan 4... ............| 1932 20,000 | 768, 623 140, 633 (2) (2) () 929, 256 k 
SR URES. 1930 50, 320 | "1 15, 000 SE eet Booed 93, 237 212, 587 
Lithuania‘._________- 1931 18,000 | 11, 000 9, 733 (2) (2) 4, 333 43, 06 . 
Luxemburg 4.._.______| 1931 (2) 4, 879 50, 575 (2) (2) 8 2 453 57, 007 li 
NR oe ne, oo ce | 1931 (2) 7 1,900 4, 700 () (2) (’) 6, 600 
Netherlands ‘_._______| 1931 | 7 222,053 | 223, 291 65, 000 (2) (2) (2) 510, 344 l 
New Zealand 4____.___| 1932 (2) (2) 91, 494 () (2) (?) 91, 494 S 
BNI 1 24, ss «oc 1931 | 115, 451 (2) 6 113, 364 (2) (2) (2) 228, 815 
Palestine 4____._______| 1931 (2) 7 18, 586 12 270 1,000 | (2) (2) 19, 856 g 
Poland 4_____.________-| 1931 | 825, 887 (13) ——‘|141,060, 465 (2) 9, 632 (2) 1, 895, 984 . 
Rumania.__..........| 1931 | 237,812 |1, 127,224] 250,810 |..........|...___. 15, 806 1, 640, 652 1 
ER RTOS 8 ne] Sai “§ 2 ES eee eer eeted BE 2, 157 c 
South Africa, Union of_| 1932 (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 85, 000 
Soviet Union._.______| 1930 |48, 904,200 |... 1 8,508,100 {2,002,000 |... |. 59, 414, 300 | 
Spain‘ _____ RM Sas 1931 | 123, 162 (2) § 3, 000 (2) (2) 8 45, 000 171, 162 
Straits Settlements____| 1929 |_._.______- BE Bide Nes hibit ook ole nce cankamatibetdnd 5, 933 
Sweden 4__...____.___- 1931 | 481, 319 (2) 50, 000 (2) 15, 945 (2) 5A7, 264 
Switzerland 4_______- _| 1931 376, 286 48, 318 239, 234 (?) (?) 3, 932 667, 770 
United States______- -| 1929 | 206, 387: |12 301, 109- |!23,200,000 1,405 | 2,435! 78,819 3, 790, 155 
Yugoslavia_........--- 1931 59, 302 (?) () (?) (?) (?) 18 855, 836 ) 
Total___........|------|69, 595, O11 9, 658, 338 |21, 897, 559 |2, 281, 030 |933, 654 |1, 086, 366 |'* 106, 398, 925 | 


























1 Figures in this column contain considerable duplication, due to membership of the same persons in 
several societies of different types. 


2 No data. 


3 Includes also membership of a few societies of other types. 


4 Data cover only societies affiliated to the various central organizations. 
of societies affiliated to central organization in 1929. 
hery societies. 


5 Approximate membersh 
6 Includes membership of 


7 Data are for 1930. 
8 Data are for 1928. 


fs 


® Included with credit societies. 


10 Approximate. 


1! Approproximate membership of societies affiliated to central organization in 1928. 


12 Data are for 1932. 


13 Included with agricultural societies. 
14 Includes membership of credit societies. 
15 Distribution of other t 


i¢ Not the exact sum of the totals given, since in several countries the distribution of total membershi) 


of societies than consumers’ societies not known. 


by type of society was not known. 
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Position of Consumers’ Cooperation 


Durine the depression period the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment has had to contend not only with the economic results of the 
depression but also with concerted attacks from the private traders. 
In many countries the nonprofit character of the cooperative societies 
has been recognized by law and their net trading surplus has been 
regurded as savings made by the pooling of the members’ purchasing 
power, not as profits in the ordinary sense, and the societies have 
therefore been exempt from government taxes on profits or income. 
The long-continued depression, which has intensified budgetary and 
revenue difficulties of the governments in the various countries, and 
the increasingly bitter attacks of private merchants have resulted in 
efforts to bring about the passage of legislation which would subject 
the cooperative societies to all of the taxes and restrictions to which 
profit traders are subject and even in some cases to additional burdens. 
Such legislation is being pushed in Austria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, etc. 

The growth of consumers’ cooperation, notwithstanding these 
adverse conditions, is shown by the sales of the local consumers’ 
societies in the two latest years for which data are available (table 3). 
Aside from the Soviet Union, where the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment “ a recognized part of the Government, Great Britain is far in 
the lead. 

Table 3 (p. 1408) shows the tendency toward a decreasing number 
of local societies (generally as a result of a definite policy). In nearly 
every country, however, an increased membership isshown. Although 
in view of the fall in the price levels, a lower volume of sales would be 
expected, an increase in the amount of business is shown in Estonia, 
Finland, France, Lithuania, Norway, and Sweden. 

Canada.—The growth of the depression in extent as well as in 
intensity, it is pointed out in the annual report of the Cooperative 
Union of Canada for 1932, is reflected in the statistics of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement of that country. The sales of the 
affiliated societies declined $243,231, as compared with 1931, indicat- 
ing a “still further diminution of purchasing power” in 1932. ‘‘A 
considerable portion of the business of many of the retail societies 
has consisted of relief orders.” 

The aggregate trading surplus of the reporting societies was 
$117,895, or $67,221 less than in 1931. Most of this decline was due 
to the falling off of the net gain of the largest consumers’ society 
in Canada, whose members, mainly miners, have been particularly 
affected by the depression in the mining industry. 

Germany.—In Germany, at the beginning of 1933, only 1,674 of 
the 51,795 cooperative societies of all types were consumers’ coop- 
erative associations. Of these, about 1,200 were affiliated to two 
large central unions—the Central Union of German Consumers’ Socie- 
ties (Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine) and the German 
Union of Consumers’ Societies (Reichsverband deutscher Konsum- 
vereine )—the first having, in 1932,949 member societies and the second 
some 270 members. The Zentralverband is composed mainly of 
industrial workers while the Reichsverband has a large membership 
among the officials and civil-service employees. 
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TABLE 3.-MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF LOCAL CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIEs 
SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value] 


























} . 
Number 
’ , Number 
Country Year of so- Sales 
cieties of members 
Argentina. PE a RR OE A Any 35 44, 207 $12, 760. 
Australia. _-----._- nonenpbudedttcten td ntact. eked 1929 166 145, 486 37, 413, 271 
: 1931 166 (2) 37, 409, 43 
) ss ereceg i BAAD SY: waa bi heah ws dtd dilh Mate 1930 115 263, 137 20, 833. 4/ 
1931 222 267, 665 20, 718, 
Belgium. pest ipalnshciecsatntert: deedierhoertack Sako. «an 103 444, 159 29, 242, fis 
Bulgaria___-_._- aes) aay Set. spe ae 131 77, 084 2, 534, 72 
Canada!_______ “ip - E disks «ind Sea 1931 31 8, 122 2, 874, 7 
Czechoslovakia: Ustredni svaz ceskoslovenskych 1992 27 8, 746 2, 631, 
Genes, Co ocilix es tle ae iti. eee 1930 1, 035 461, 541 39, 044, | 
1932 885 488, 000 37, 888, 000 
ets Oa. oes coc eo a J De 1931 31,791 3 331, 500 (2) 
1932 1, 819 (?) 65, 392, 0/ 
ME rib isn cx nisateDigrane ch aoc acetate 1930 238 34, 561 4, 700, 14 
Finland: 1931 235 44, 828 5, 894, 458 
SN 8h amide dnt ceca) actisse reed tutes 1931 112 241, 633 26, 888, 400 
1932 (?) 248, 328 27, 382, 320 
3 ES PSs eee eee pahevetdbbkaddedk ijhah bates 1931 420 228, 781 37, 996, 40 
1932 418 232, 058 38, 802, 960 
Ny re ik mn ae APL, 1929 3, 296 2, 288, 838 149, 409, 000 
a “ Re te J ‘ > 
Germany: 1931 3, 155 2, 452, 055 157, 834, 2:3 
SS I eS as VO ee eS 1931 985 2, 940, 308 276, 117, 209 
1932 949 2, 895, 985 224, 719, 142 
Reichsverband___- een eae PE ee ey ; 1931 270 750, 000 42, 931, 435 
. 6 - ea aa east) sd osieeveet 1931 1, 336 6, 626, 429 1, 022, 360, 695 
Hungary !____---- PGS ET LASTS: 1929 1, 661 672, 295 20, 027, 363 
aiid 6 iid icin sade dibs Spot tbls n dilines banctehes da: ' 1929 39 7, 676 4, 891, 536 
1931 40 8, 000 () 
ans Bibitiat iia tanta hn esti eg newts sebies DUKE hncicc eb J 1930 3, 329 (2) 78, 900, 000 
1931 3, 240 692, 917 70, 543, 512 
RRR Seer ees Ce wrk DEMS. ce RS YF ERS Te fe 1930 295 50, 320 6, 079, 500 
1931 290 44, 229 4, 811, 494 
I nani nmin dnt ateh ub thdhmiiie tikawsn da dedend 1929 214 35, 617 1, 211, 554 
1931 214 33, 500 2, 662, 000 
a he eh 1931 414 299, 786 23, 346, 487 
RES Ae eRe: hE Bley 0 FE SM sy Oe | 1931 434 115, 451 27, 683, 328 
1932 447 121, 231 28, 180, 414 
RE ES RRA Sct ITE ARES SS cleats ag AS 1931 1, 245 452, 881 23, 552, 347 
NS sorb tigi «-nned acuine »iddak nek 4ukhenc ~ 1929 150 33, 964 1, 547, OU0 
ER ee oo eee roe ee sbaahoatl 1931 1, 602 237, 812 5, 074, 800 
ERC LL = «<n 5 podhblonkeedactbbecbecwushabees 1932 (4) 73, 100,000 | 10, 815, 000, 000 
ae pas SE a eg eae 1931 279 59, 302 6, 669, 668 
oe ee oe i. iat 1931 802 481, 319 93, 264, 000 
y 1932 786 512, 968 94, 005, 074 
i oe a SPD 1931 846 399, 291 67, 705, 542 
Yugoslavia---_--- ; on shies ap | 1931 | 78 61, 427 669, 072 
J Se eee eee eae 1929 | 656 204, 368 64, 665, 369 





1 Data are for societies affiliated to central organization. 

2 No data. 

8 Data are for 1930. 

4 Initials of name of central union, by which that organization is commonly known. 

Together these organizations have formed a combination of some 
3,750,000 members (not counting other members of the family), 
or about 6 percent of the total population of Germany. The totu! 
sales of the movement in 1931 amounted to 1,340,000,000 marks 
(about $319,000,000). 

Not only have these organizations supplied their members throug! 
the retail cooperative stores, but they have also manufactured a con- 
siderable volume of goods. Thus, the manufactures of the 2 centri! 
unions and their local societies amounted to 500 million mark: 
($119,000,000) in 1931. 

Naturally, such a volume of business would constitute formidable 
competition for private dealers; and the latter have attacked the 
cooperative movement from several directions for a long time, even 
forming an association for the purpose. 

The depression, felt very severely among the working class whic!) 
forms the greatest proportion of the cooperative membership, ha- 
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ad its effect upon the consumers’ cooperative societies. Whereas, 
1932, 52 new societies were founded, 73 organizations were 
dissolved; 20 of the dissolutions were due to bankruptcy. The 
international Labor Office (Geneva) in its review of the German 
cooperative movement for 1932 points out that ‘‘the year was a 
articularly critical one for this group.” 

By a series of decrees culminating in that of May 15, 1933, the 
Hitler government has taken over the control of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement in that country and what its fate will be is 
unknown. As a result of this step, the question of the admission of 
delegates from the government-controlled German societies to a 
recent special conference of the International Cooperative Alliance 
was the subject of considerable debate. The delegates were finally 
udmitted, but certain speeches and actions by them were regarded 
by the other members of the conference as violative of the Alliance 
principle of political neutrality, and as a result of the ensuing dis- 
cussion the German delegates lett the meeting. The question of the 
recognition of the cooperative movement in Germany in its new 
status remains in abeyance, to be settled at some future meeting. 

Great Britain.—The People’s Yearbook, 1933, points out that there 
are in Great Britain about 11,000,000 families. Since the membership 
of the consumers’ cooperative movement was 6,590,020 in 1931, ‘‘ well 
over half of the families in the country’? were members of the cooper- 
ative stores. In that year £5,078,031 ($24,712,238) was returned to 
the members as interest on their share capital and £21,348,269 
($103,891,351) as dividends on purchases, or a total of £26,426,300 
( Fs which would otherwise have gone in profits to private 
traders. 

Since 1913 the number of retail cooperative societies in the Cooper- 
ative Union has decreased from 1,387 to 1,188 in 1931, due to a 
policy of amalgamation of existing societies in the same district. The 
number of individual cooperators, however, has in the same period 
risen from 2,878,648 to 6,590,020, an increase of nearly 130 percent. 

While the depression has been keenly felt by the cooperative socie- 
ties, those in Scotland have been harder hit than those in England, as 
conditions have been worse in the former country. At the end of 1931, 
the English Cooperative Wholesale Society not only had been able to 
maintain the wages of its employees at the 1929 level but had even 
increased its labor force. In the whole consumers’ movement the 
number of employees increased 2 percent from 1930 to 1931, while 
wages went up 3 percent. It is pointed out, also, that very little 
short time or part time is worked in the cooperative movement. 

Italy —Italy is another country in which the autonomy of the 
cooperative movement has been destroyed. In 1925, the Fascists 
took over the control of the whole movement, making it part of the 
corporative State and setting up a national organization—the Ente 
Nazionale Cooperative—with which the local societies must affiliate. 
The Italian consumers’ cooperative movement had formerly been 
characterized by a multiplicity of small societies, but between 1921 
and 1928 nearly 14,000 societies disappeared. The Fascist coopera- 
tive movement has never been recognized by the International 
Cooperative Alliance, and its delegates are not admitted to the meet- 
ings of that body. 

According to a recent report from the American consul at Milan, 
there are 14 Provinces in Italy in which there are no consumers’ 
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s. The report notes a further decrease in | 
number of cooperative societies since 1928, the number falling fro, 


) 
il 


3,333 in that year to 3,168 in 1930. This reduction was due part); 
to failures, partly to liquidations, and “partly as a result of an intel))- 
gent concentration policy carried out by the directors of the coopers. 


tive movement.” 


Government supervision, it is stated, was mac 


necessary because of the fact that ‘‘the practices of some of the coope: 


atives were very lax. 


Further, dealers engaged in trade for pro{\ 


objected to the uncontrolled expansion and consequent competitio, 


of the cooperatives.” 


The report states that although the Government controls the moyc- 
ment, it makes no special regulations regarding the cooperative stores 
and they are subject to the same restrictions as private stores. By » 
decree of May 10, 1930, the opening of any new food stores exce)! 
cooperative stores is prohibited for a period of 5 years. 

Norway.—The International Labor Office reports that ‘in spite of 
the depression which is strongly felt throughout the country, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement is making steady progress in 


Norway.” 


Relation to Total Population 


The infiltration of consumers’ cooperation into the economic life o! 
the various countries is indicated in table 4, which shows the relation 


of the cooperative membership to the total population. 


It is at once 


evident that a far larger portion of the populace is served by the co- 
operative stores in the Soviet Union than in any other country, more 
than two fifths of the people being members of consumers’ societies. 
The next in rank is Great Britain, which was the cradle of consumers’ 
cooperation; but that country is closely followed by Finland and 


Denmark. 


TABLE 4.—DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ 


ULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


SOCIETIES IN PROPORTION TO POP- 








Membership of consumers’ 














societies 
Country Year Population . 
Percent of 
Members population 
a is bait Ne ao cis iigs etapa tse S 1931 11, 441, 964 44, 297 0. 
FAR SRE ES ES ee 8 EEA yt 1929 6, 476, 032 145, 486 2. 2 
is 53 aed a Chcecatkie<picbhdnatetbnteige wi 1931 6, 722, 395 1 350, 000 §. 2 
Rs See ach can eeiira aaist i6<6 beeen sé agian 1931 8, 129, 824 444, 159 5. 46 
lA cane cbbsthsesedcbhnhtmerdatenntibytbink 1931 6, 067, 000 77, 084 L. 3 
a ie ilar tlie ani anidigtseaeh aii Sletn sah otined 1931 10, 376, 786 70, 222 . 68 
die TER a CEE RE Se LE es 1930 17, 726, 158 910, 705 5. 14 
think pcb tinh Sa cniues $e on tupiitpabyebiabes 1931 3, 550, 651 1 396, 500 11.13 
I i ws us sicinditis nce cngiare aicilnegin ae <br acing age eine 1931 1, 110, 538 60, 000 5. 
ied a abecahitdn Sonn dSelblthd otlehde cab ene 1932 3, 634, 047 1 480, 386 13, 22 
| SELLE CLIT EME APY ORES * 1931 41, 834, 2, 452, 055 5. 86 
SRM TS IAF: ES oR RE SL RES SF 1931 62, 348, 782 4, 990, 824 8. 00 
Great Britain. ----- ie wide debe ) ne eee 1931 44, 790, 485 6, 559, 000 14. 64 
i isdiestmedsenteapebbompnicesinnswnedaah alee 1930 8, 683, 740 804, 821 9.2 
ak cet tens BOS St eb SIPS k Like 1931 108, 644 1 8, 000 7. 
Sil dintinheplonirien pendies nidaninntt ane nwnine 1930 42, 118, 835 900, 000 2. 
ES SEE a SES EOS EF SERED | ER 1932 64, 447, 724 1 20, 000 . 03 
NN ia Aso Sais bain = died tbh Seated kbeiin bh <a s oie 1930 1, 900, 045 50, 320 2. 65 
A a a ER ec Sal ng: Anh SB tab 1931 2, 340, 038 33, 500 1. 43 
cits bbaddunndanids buayaddbhatwesddsbieuk 1931 8, 031, 679 299, 786 3.73 
ESSE EE EEE EE aS SO eae, ee 1932 2, 817, 124 1 121, 231 4. 30 
EE iinet Madeline 43a0in gi dsdbe nedetaecsig 1931 32, 100, 000 825, 887 2. 57 
Ry bd tdudhabuses 2b ~Sendey -cnevdgtptdionses di 1929 6, 190, 999 33, 964 . 55 
EE reianhaaweavnpromoseh coqetapesevenentenps 1931 18, 025, 237 237, 812 1, 3: 
I ME Sob dsc chad osbadescanstuauanbdied 1932 164, 000, 000 73, 100, 000 44. 57 
EE TE SE CS SY SE 1931 23, 817, 000 123, 162 .¢ 
I ta. ee gg hee Nee Socal dinwccdocedteus 1932 6, 141, 671 512, 968 8.: 
SIRES RET Fate Ts ES. YP ereiaie oor pee 1931 4, 066, 400 399, 291 9. 82 
REESE SPECIE SE ane ree 1929 122, 775, 046 206, 387 : 
BREET RE ST OG ES Fe ee Oa © pO 1931 13, 930, 918 59, 302 43 
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Proportion of Retail Trade Done by Cooperative Societies 


Table 5, taken from an article in the August 1933 issue of the 
Review of International Cooperation, shows the proportion of the 
‘otal retail trade of each of six countries handled by small independ- 
ent dealers, department stores, chain stores, cooperative societies, 
and other forms of retailing. It is evident that the consumers’ coop- 
erative societies handle a considerable proportion of the retail trade 
in Great Britain. The chief difference between the figures shown for 
ihat country and the United States lies in the relative positions of 
the cooperative societies and the department stores. In both coun- 
tries the chain-store systems are strong. 

In all of the countries the largest proportion of the trade is still 
done by the small independent dealer with a single store. This is 
especially true in France and Germany. In the latter country, it is 
explained, the growth of the large-scale enterprises (chain stores, 
department stores, and cooperative movement) has taken place to a 
considerable extent at the expense of the small shopkeeper. ‘‘These 
tendenciés in the development of retail distribution in Germany 
explain to a certain extent the hostile attitude of the present German 
Government, which derives its support from the middle classes, in- 
cluding a large percentage of ruined shopkeepers, towards large-scale 
retailing and the consumers’ cooperative movement in particular.” 

The report points out that the figures in the table hardly reflect 
the full importance of the cooperative trade, as they cover Aion of 
retail trade in the country. In certain lines of retailing the share of the 
cooperative societies is considerably greater. 

According to the information collected by the International Cooperative 
Alliance, the cooperative movement in Germany controls approximately 10 per- 
cent of the total supply of foodstuffs and in meat trade its share is even greater. 
In Great Britain nearly a third of the bread supply and 20 percent of the meat 
supply passes through the cooperative societies. Tn Switzerland the cooperatives 
control approximately 11% to 12 percent of the trade in foodstuffs, and in Sweden 
and Finland, more particularly in the latter country, the proportion is even 
greater, approximately 30 percent of the total retail trade. hese figures, how- 
ever, show that there is still a considerable margin left at the expense of which 


the cooperative trade can develop even in those countries where its achievements 
during the last few years have been remarkable. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENT OF TOTAL RETAIL TRADE IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES HANDLED 
THROUGH EACH TYPE OF RETAILING 























Percent of retail trade done through specified retail channel 
in— 
Type of trader 
Great United Ger- : ? eae Nether- 

Britain States many France | Sweden lands 
Cooperative societies__........._........-- 12.4 0.4 4.6 1.4 7.6 1.0 
Independent dealers... .....--- Hie ESS 57.1 59. 0 85. 2 87.3 76. 2 81.3 
pe Ee eee 8.6 16.0 4.3 §.7 4.0 8.0 
ee ook Ss enw adom 17.2 18.0 3.7 5.0 2.0 4.8 
I 4.7 6.6 pt Pe are ee. pee 4.9 
th SE Sc ER ag Re a 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 























Cooperative Wholesale Societies 


Table 6 shows the sales of the cooperative wholesale societies in the 
various countries. In 1932 in the 20 countries shown, a wholesale 
business of considerably over three fourths of a billion dollars was done 
through cooperative channels. Here again, a few countries showed 
increases in money sales, in spite of falling prices. The 1932 figure 
shown for De Handelskamer, wholesale society of the Dutch con- 
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sumers’ cooperative movement, is higher than any ever before recor | 
for that organization. This was accomplished in spite of a fall of |. 
points in the wholesale price index number. Half of the mem)» 
societies of this wholesale showed increases in membership during | 
year. 


TABLE 6.—BUSINESS DONE BY COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES, 1931 AND ? 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value] 


























Num- 
— 
. affili- Amount o! 
Country Year ated business 
socie- 
ties 
Vi RO Pe ae eS ee EE es Mee Se te Oe ee 1931 135 $12, 541 
1932 (‘) 11, 695 
RR et aR Re ae FE EE, Gs a So 3 Bes POPPE BENS Tey 1931 71 5, 286, 
1932 (‘) 5, OYS, » 
Be gl Re le SE. RR Oss gna Repeller DR: 1931 f 3, 070, 
Canada: 1932 (*) 3, 001, 
Alberta Cooperative Wholesale_..........................._.__. 1932 20 18, 
Manitoba Cooperative Wholesale__._.__.._.....___-_-_.______ 1931 52 274, 
1932 55 325, 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Wholesale___...............______ 1931 35 188, 174 
Czechoslovakia: 1932 36 M4, S 
ko 8 PRE ee GS aOR ais POR PD. hae s a ee 4 1931 163 9, 427, 5s 
1932 (4) 9, 140 
, a. gk Sn dusts toad cahustinin-teteiadie one otek ei oc ete 1931 340 14, 128, 604 
Denmark: 1932 (*) 14, 542, 2 
FS EE ee ees eee eee ey ee. ee ey ae en 1931 (1) 34, LOS, | 
1932 1,819 36, 222, 
EERE ES See Re aS ee! OES Ree eee Ae ee, 1931 69 816, 12 
1932 | (') 777, 
Estonia: E.T.K.4___.._._- ae SC AES EL EPS ae oes 2 ae Se 1931 235 4, 034, 54 
Finland: 1932 ®) 3, 046, 529 
EO en Pee ee Skee: Lee a OM RT a Keele 1931 110 - 14, 238, 000 
1932 | (1) 14, 500, Os 
fk & ae aoe ee eS ee a: Eee 1931 420 21, 760, 201 
1932 (‘) 21, 286, 44 
eR tt SS Th Sa tee ns bt thie ena 1931 1, 377 29, 400, | 
Germany: 1932 (‘) 32, 418, 
3 1: > Spee ae, ee eS A eg ae Of lee Vet eC Oe OP Ye ee / 1931 920 101, 107, 007 
1932 908 80, 879, 84 
_ pen Nidsnnehcnanil tb tpibenanbasbdinaed bndieiakn akc 1931 | 277 16, 745, 7 
Great Britain: 1932 () 13, 041, 2 
a a a avin tse bis mance hin ota conse aoa aan daa imiadnas 1931 1, 084 396, 621, 1° 
; 1932 | (1) 398, 827, 34 
Scottish wholesale. __..._____-- Bb woke cde ab aiieadhe ck 1931 251 80, 552, 002 
1932 (1) 78, 552, si 
SES |: TRIE Sicilia Stina ds ctwnni com etn dn eed gee thin bikiecaiieiaeia kaa _| 1931 1, 647 10, 178, 164 
1932 (‘) 11, 123, 64 
RE RSS RTI Sk “8 Snetineth eindabin omicicikedncie mihadstedakine ae 1931 (1) 5, 055, 21 
1932 251 6, 076, 72 
a a ie ae _| 1931 () 7, O88, 12 
1932 288 7, 439, 529 
| FR a apy ee ae Ee Sep EE ey eee Wr Re ae canal aan 454 8, 040, 124 
1932 (*) 8, 230, 44 
SEE. EEE 6. -dntcighnarrecdnecettathmpanscentnkmenenenpelel ----| 1931 | 903 9, 212, 34 
1932 | (') 8, 323, 16% 
RR ensictays? 5 -eccgoncth al mone ysogiaatidoastpitiniaia stor phdeeaiaceenip ihiina aia eden abeashiniiogee 1931 | 802 39, 673, 7! 
Switzerland: 1932 . 40, 053, 5; 
6 3 8 Ee See ek eee yee a eae ae 1931 | 527 32, 376, 33% 
1932 | 529 32, 077, 6 
Konkordia___-_-.-_- ee en ee ee a ee Ne 1931 3 54 779, : 
1932 52 712, 3% 
NE 7 Re BR a A OV aes ee ee OME eee ere, F 1931 280 7, 424, O& 
United States: 1932 (") 7, 539, 6 
Central Coaperaiive Winebemale.......... 2.2 chsh ee 1931 99 1, 509, 7 
1932 9s 1, 309, ¢ 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale..__...........s.---.---.....___- ..| 3961 10 268, 04 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange (Nebraska)______._....._.____- _| 1931 3 165 1, 571, 0 
: 1932 4 200 1, 192, 83 
Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale 5._.__.__.____- BG: yer ser gk ee 1931 5 7, 526, 9 
1932 5 7, 842, 09 
1 No data. 
? Initials of name of wholesale society, by which that organization is commonly known. 
3 Data are for 1930. 
4 Approximate. 
5 Owned jointly by the cooperative wholesale societies of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and the tw: 
wholesales of Finland. 


% 
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Production by Consumers’ Societies 





\Vhere production is carried on, this is usually done by the produc- 
tie departments of the cooperative wholesale society or by a separate 
orzanization formed for the purpose. The local consumers’ societies 
rarely undertake the manufacture of products other than bakery 
goods, smoked or cooked meats, etc. 

it is the aim of the cooperative movement eventually to produce or 
manufacture all of the goods its members need, and some of the 
wholesale societies have made a good start in that direction. The 
leading countries as regards cooperative production of consumers’ 
eoods are Great Britain and Germany, but Czechoslovakia and 
Finland also manufacture a wide variety of commodities.! 

Figures as to value of goods produced by the cooperative wholesale 
societies In 1932 are available for only a few countries, shown in table 7. 


TABLE 7.—VALUE OF GOODS PRODUCED BY COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES, 
1931 AND 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value] 














Value of goods produced 
Country cee LR Tras 
1931 1932 

Denmark OE A EE LS IE EE TNE, PEP Pe See Son? (‘) $10, 311, 905 
OF ir Re a ee ee ae $1, 668, 240 1, 902, 600 
OP ne uninaipmbenaiienaliardasinond 1, 719, 625 1, 813, 921 
tS EET a RP ie ce Re I AR ih AOC AR Tn ee Re Ee 34, 587, 753 30, 803, 934 
Great Britain: 

ce et saa aalitinemanentt hed iaetiae aan 111, 243, 542 115, 037, 758 

re ee ee ali oan deheemeine wae re tes * = oo 
Norway-.-_-- ‘ TR a ET aR aed 4 PA Emits ET eS 1k ee 3, 463, 311 , 535, 618 
wre ceeds a ah ccd eh no. nex s-cuebalieentt ace o adisabe Saidcnteside ot 16, 107, 336 10, 248, 320 














1 No data. 
2 Initials of name of wholesale society, by which that organization is commonly known. 


Cooperative Employment 


That the consumers’ cooperative movement is an employer of no 
inconsiderable proportions is shown in table 8. This table shows a total 
of more than three fourths of a million persons obtaining their liveli- 
hood through the cooperative movement in 13 countries. Of these 
more than half are employed in the Russian movement and over 
one third in the British societies. 


1 For an enumeration of the articles manufactured cooperatively in the various countries see Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1932 (pp. 879, 880). 
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TABLE 8.—PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
Nu er 
Country Data cover— Year of 
pli 
RE eee RE | Societies affiliated to central union_.........._-- 1929-30 | ) 
II nn a eekade ce 1929-30 | 150 
SEE a ee Sane LL See | Societies affiliated to central union__....___.___- | 1932 | OKI 
Dn cocnncahbéeotenmacetahapesl Mh cidivatnesesctensskiacl sa |} 11.61 
Czechoslovakia. .................. Et _ ee tps Lh a eae Se ee OR a8 ae 12.709 
RE eet Fe 58 SE RET aS Oe as NE 1931 6x2 
France____- ah a Ee Se, ek RR Ue OS ae | 1931 043 
ne ee On es ees Societies affiliated to Zentralverband___________- 1932 | AS, O95 
Geees Braeaim.............. PARP. | Societies affiliated to central union.______._____- 1931 | 263.037 
Netherlands_____.___- e ES. Sh EK SER: | ROMs rot dddcokens RLateaod me Cee Se | 1932 439 
ii ER REIN aE a: | Societies affiliated to central union_____..__-___-| 1932 2 704 
ct IE I Gh ated. gil ..._s«gi( ds eee | 1932 416, 992 
|. ARES eee heer ae | ok a Ee ee ae Sees) eee | 1931 2. G98 
ea, Tee Ree is ai ar i at re oe ia ae ea | 1932 659 
Total__._- - | 








SourcEs.—This article is based on data from People’s Yearbook, 1933; International Labor Directory. 
Part IV (Geneva), 1933; Schweiz. Konsumvereine (Basel), July 1, 1933, and current issues of Cooperati\e 
Information (International Labor Office, Geneva), and Review of International Cooperation (Lon: 
In addition, other data for specific countries were obtained from the following sources: Argentina.—Sch\ ei, 
Konsumvereine (Basel), Apr. 1, 1933. Austria.—Konsumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau, Apr. 1, 1); 
Belgium.—Le Coopérateur Belge, Mar. 12, 1933; and Great Britain, Department of Overseas Trade, \ 
46: Economic conditions in Beigium in 1932. Bulgaria.—Cooperative Information (Geneva), No. 4, 1133 
Canada.—Quebec, Department of Municipal Affairs, Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook, 1932: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Canada Year Book, 1932, Ottawa, 1932; and The Canadian Cooperator, 
August 1933. Czechoslovakia.—Rapports de |’ Office de Statistique, XIII¢ Année (1932), No. 93; Xi\ 
Année (1933), No. 3. Denmark.—Kooperatoéren, HAfte 5, 1933, July 1, 1933; and Review of Internationa! 
Cooperation, February 1933. Federated Malay States.—Cooperative Information (Geneva), No. 13, 1932 
Finland.—Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin, March 1933. France.—Le Coopérateur Belge, Mar. 26, | 
and Review of International Cooperation, June 1933; Revue des Etudes Coopératives (Paris), July-Septem 
ber, 1933. Germany.—Jahrbuch des Zentralverbandes Deutcher Konsumvereine, Hamburg, 1933; Kon 
sumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau, Apr. 22, 1933; Cooperative Information (Geneva) No. 2, 1933; and 
Reports from C. W. Gray, American consul at Berlin, Oct. 10, 1932, and June 13 and 24, 1933.) Greut 
Brilain.—Ministry of Labor Gazette, issues of October and December 1932 and January 1933; and The 
Producer, October 1932, and March and April 1933. Greece.—Annals of Collective Economy, June- 
August 1932. IJndia.—Statistical Abstract for British India, London, 1932 (Cmd. 4109). Jtaly.—Ministero 
delle Corporazioni, Sindacato e Corporazione, January 1933; and report from E. Talbot Smith, Ame: 
consul at Milan, May 24, 1933. Java.—Indisch Verslag 1932—II Btatistisch Jaaroverzicht van Neder- 
landsch-Indié over het jaar 1931, Batavia, 1932. Netherlands.—Le Coopérateur Belge, Mar. 26, 1933. Nor- 
way.—Statistiske Central-byra, Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1932, Oslo, 1932; Kooperatéren, Feb. 
1, 1933, and May 15, 1933; and Schweiz. Konsumvereine, Apr. 1, 1933. South Africa.—Review of Inter- 
national Cooperation, February 1933. Soviet Union.—Amtorg Trading Corporation, Information Dej)irt- 
ment, Economie Review of the Soviet Union (New York City), Nov. 15, 1932, p. 401; and Information 
Bulletin of Centrosoyus, May 25, 1933. Sweden.—Commerce Reports, Mar. 18, 1933; Kooperatéren, No. 
10-11, 1933; Socialstyrelsen, Koopérativ Verksamhet i Sverige, ar 1931, Stockholm, 1933; and Le Coopérateur 
Belge, July 9, 1933. Switzerland.—Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine (V.S.K.), Rapports et comptes 
sur l’activité des organes de l’union en 1932, Basel, 1933; Bureau Fédéral de Statistique, Annuaire statis- 
tique de la Suisse 1931; and Le Coopérateur Belge, Mar. 26, 1933. 
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Status of Building and Loan Associations, 1932 


1 yin furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United 
States Building and Loan League (Cincinnati) show that «' 
the end of 1932 there were in the United States 10,997 building ani 
loan associations with a combined membership of 10,114,792 ai 
resources aggregating $7,750,491,084. Mortgage loans outstanding 
totalled $6,394,725,418, or 82.5 percent of the assets. From 19)! 
to 1932 there was a decrease of. 445 societies, 1,223,909 members, 
and $666,884,521 in assets. 

Table 1 shows the number of associations, the membership, an 
the total assets of the associations in each State at the end of 1932. 
Pennsylvania leads in number of societies, Ohio in number of mem- 
bers, and New Jersey in amount of assets. 
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TasLE 1.-MEMBERSHIP AND ASSETS OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN 
Al 1932, BY STATES 















































Num-} Num-} 7 
b er — ie ae ber N — Total 
State ae S. | mem- assets pe. mem- assets 
ations| ers ations| Pers 
slebastitietisubukhes 37| 36,230) $25,772, 240 || Nebraska---____- _ 83} 190, 600) $124, 307, 312 
arinamlt ens + ty 8 6,030} 4, 247, 141 || Nevada_________- 3 1,665) 1, 183, 930 
ArkansaS--.-------- 56 50,000} 35,498,145 || New Hampshire__. 29 16, 613 14, 076, 044 
California. -.------- 188} 494,000} 407, 146, 357 || New Jersey_..._..__| 1,553] 985, 4701, 146, 108, 891 
Colorado-.-.-------- 58 55,000} 38, 472, 204 || New Mexico--___- 17 4, 950 4, 717, 489 
Connecticut ---- --- 43 32, 376} 26,818, 269 |} New York---______- 299) 531,216) 423, 676, 167 
Delaware ! 24s 44; 20,500) 16, 118, 223 || North Carolina --- 222; 81,897) 75, 894, 023 
Dist. of Columbia_. 26 | 90, 388! 87, 420,000 || North Dakota_____. 22! 19,650} 13, 135, 969 
Florida..--.--..-... 65) 11,400; 14, 369, 063 || Ohio.......-..-_-_- 762) 2, 213, 531/1, 097, 526, 114 
Geral ideics ok , 40, 18,893| 7, 265, 368 || Oklahoma_...___- 82) | 129, 339| ' 113; 251, 396 
Hawall......2.-<+.-| 11) 12, 534) 5, 209, 278 || Oregon____-_------- 22) 33,800) 19, 645, 142 
Seine aE Do, 5 iy 14 7, 650! 5, 039, 612 || Pennsylvania_- | 2,957) 941, 682/1, 044, 256, 443 
Pe RE 905|  807,800| 437, 261, 885 || Rhode Island____ 9}  49,499| 34, 324, 701 
Indiana.-.-------- 388| 375,700) 270, 857,685 || South Carolina 2__- 132) 30,000; 24, 500, 000 
loWR.. co usbind 74| 62,320) 44,849, 730 || South Dakota_- 21; 10,314) ~— 6, 241, 600 
Ranses.....---- = 151| 174,482} 116, 162, 630 || Tennessee 2. _____ 40} 23,470} —_17, 387, 000 
Kentucky--.----- 161; 181,800} 118, 475, 504 || Texas__._.._____- 144) 157,215) 114, 631, 153 
Louisiana. ..----- 101} 181,475) 159, 480, 185 || Utah_.____- sik 23, 74,023) 50, 287, 421 
Molt. oi. Galinns <2 36| 27,565) 24,818, 627 || Vermont________- 14) 6,063) 5, 495, 121 
Maryland ?_....---| 1,075} 300,000) 197, 500, 000 || Virginia__.______- 85} 62,100! 56, 321, 016 
Massachusetts - - - - . 227 467,829) 527, 360,936 || Washington_-_- ; 66; 205,038) 64, 973, 551 
Michigan. - ------ 66; 218,235) 152, 933, 382 ||} West Virginia_- 60 53,480) 35,804, 108 
Minnesota. ---- 75| 95,843) 40,746, 403 || Wisconsin--- 184) 252,773) 260, 548, 326 
Mississippi--- 46) 24, 537 16, 679, 871 || Wyoming _--_- 11 17, 850 9, 509, 864 
Missouri 235 237, 200} 193, 034, 550 ——|——____|— — 
Montana-.---- 27 32, 767 19, 150, 925 Total. ... 10, 997) 10, 114, “— 750, 491, 084 
| 








1 Data are for 1931. 
2 Figures estimated. 


As compared with 1931 all of the jurisdictions except Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Nevada, and Vermont, 
showed a decrease in assets, and all but District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Nevada, and Rhode Island a decrease in membership. 

Table 2 shows the number of failures during the past 3 depression 
years and the estimated loss involved. With the drop in the num- 
ber of failures, the table shows that the liabilities and the amount 
and percent lost through the failure of the societies have also 
decreased each year. 


TABLE 2.—LIABILITIES OF FAILED ASSOCIATIONS AND AMOUNT AND PERCENT 
OF ESTIMATED LOSS, 1930 TO 1932 














| Estimated loss 
Number 
7) 
Year failed Liabilities she en 
associa- | 7) 
tions Amount total 
assets 
10 |S DR AE DORE EGR Te AND LR it: 9 190 | $80,437,508 | $24, 676, 059 0. 2795 
yk, anh Se a ae Ee SERS Sh Deke 126 61, 908, 529 22, 327, 842 . 2653 
DU a 122 52, 818, 387 20, 337, 225 . 2624 

















Table 3 shows the trend of development of the associations since 
1920. The number of societies increased steadily each year up to 
1927, since which time each successive year has shown a decline. 
The membership and assets also showed a steady increase which 
did not halt in 1927, but continued even after the depression began 
and lasted through 1930. The years 1931 and 1932 have shown 
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decreases in membership and assets. The number of mem). 
decreased 8.2 percent from 1930 to 1931 and 10.8 percent fro 
1931 to 1932. The decreases in assets were 4.7 and 7.9 percen: 
respectively. 





TABLE 3.—DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1920 TO 1932 























“oe Mortgage 

oO : ? . loans 

Year cela. Membership} Total assets ay 
tions Standing 

Ee - es Cs ee eee cee eS 8, 633 4, 962, 919 | $2, 519, 914, 971 (1) 

Ee aes. ee er 9, 255 5, 809, 888 2, 890, 761, 621 (1) 

0 SSO eee “See Pee a 10, 009 6, 864, 144 | 3, 342, 530, 953 2 $900, 000. 00K 

ES a EE. ae eee ee 10, 744 7, 202, 880 | 3, 942,939, 880 | 2 1, 260, 000. Kv 

A Ee ae ee, ere 11, 844 8, 554, 352 4, 765, 937,197 | 2 1, 460, 000. 00 

OR SC a ee: a eT eee TT 12, 403 9, 886,997 | 5, 509, 176, 154 5, 085, 009. 639 

A a OEY. ee er eeaewenre <) Se 12, 626 10, 665, 705 6, 334, 103, 807 5, 852, 689. 59 

REE RR > 2 Ee AP 8 OST 12, 904 11, 336, 261 7, 178, 562, 451 6, 584, 818. 4)4 

ED RR ee aes ee ee oe CE 12, 666 11, 995, 905 8, 016, 034, 327 7, 336, 124. 154 

eo I ee ee | ey ee ea 12, 342 12, 111, 209 8, 695, 154, 220 7, 787, 405, 38 

1930 3_____ dcp sib lt Wi istaiaiateati ‘caailicaailphieiillieg dip 11, 777 12, 350, 928 8, 828, 611, 925 (1) 

| eS aaa ee ee © ee eee ee 11, 442 11, 338, 701 8, 417, 375, 605 ( 

- Ee ke. ee ts ee ee ee ee ee 10, 997 10, 114, 792 7, 750, 491, O84 6, 394, 72 

1 No data. 


2 Estimated. 
3 Figures include Hawaii. 


Exemption of Cooperative Organizations from Patronage- 
Dividend Provisions of Codes 


N OCTOBER 24, 1933, the President issued an Executive order 
exempting all ‘‘bona fide and legitimate” cooperative organiz::- 
tions, including farmers’ cooperative associations, from provisions i 
industrial codes designed to prohibit the payment of patronage rv- 
bates. This exemption is, however, contingent on the dividends 
being paid out of actual earnings. 
The text of the order follows: 


Defining Effect of Certain Provisions in Codes of Fair Competition Upon 
Cooperative Organizations 


In a number of codes of fair competition which have heretofore been approv«! 
or submitted for approval pursuant to title I of the National Industrial Recov«r\ 
Act, approved June 16, 1933, there have been included provisions designed |. 
limit or prohibit the payment or allowance of rebates, refunds, or unearned <is- 
counts, whether in the form of money or in any other form, and the extensici 
to certain purchasers of services or privileges not extended to all purchasers wid 
similar terms and conditions. Question ‘hee arisen as to whether provisions «! 
such tenor do not preclude the payment of patronage dividends to members !)y 
bona fide and legitimate cooperative organizations, including farmers’ cooperati\: 
associations, corporations, or societies, hereinafter designated farmers’ cooperatiy cs. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by title f of the National Industria! 
Recovery Act, upon due consideration of the facts, and upon the report and recom- 
mendation of the Administrator, 

I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States, do hereby order that 
no provision in any code of fair competition, agreement, or license which has here- 
tofore been or may hereafter be approved, prescribed, or issued pursuant to title 
I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, shall be so construed or applied as to 

rohibit the payment of patronage dividends in accordance with law to any mem- 

r by any bona fide and legitimate cooperative organization, including any 
farmers’ cooperative, duly organized under the laws of any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia or of the United States, if such patronage dividends are paid 
out of actual earnings of such cooperative organization and are not paid at the 
time when such member makes a purchase from such cooperative organization. 











—. amt os ae 2 ee ae 
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Progress Toward a National Cooperative Wholesale Society ! 


EVERAL unsuccessful attempts have been made toward the es- 

tablishment of a national cooperative wholesale society for the 
( nited States. The latest attempt along this line, National Cooper- 
atives, Inc., was decided upon at a meeting held in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 21 and 22, 1932, according to the Cooperative Builder (Superior, 
\Vis.), issue of December 3, 1932. At this meeting were present the 
representatives of seven district cooperative wholesale societies— 
(Central Cooperative Wholesale (Superior, Wis.), Farmers’ Union 
Central Exchange (St. Paul, Minn.), Farmers’ Union State Exchange 
(Omaha, Nebr.), Illinois Farm Supply Co. (Chicago, IIl.), Indiana 
farm Bureau Cooperative Association (Indianapolis, Ind.), Midland 
Cooperative Oil Association (Minneapolis, Minn.), and Union Oil Co. | 
(Kansas City, Mo.). Representatives were also present from the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., the National Farmers’ Union, and 
the American Farm Bureau. 

The conference, called for the purpose of working out a way by 
which the district wholesales could pool their purchases, decided 
upon the formation of a national body and adopted articles of in- 
corporation and bylaws therefor. 

Incorporation was effected early in 1933, under the laws of Iudiana, 
and of the wholesale group participating in the original meeting all 
but the Nebraska Farmers’ Union State Exchange and the [linois 
Farm Supply Co. became charter members. 

To be eligible for membership in the new organization the district 
wholesale must be handling annually at least $100,000 worth of goods 
in the lines handled by the national organization, must satisfy the 
latter’s board of directors that it is genuinely cooperative, and must 
subscribe for stock in the national wholesale. It will then be entitled 
to two representatives on the board of directors and to one vote for 
every $5,000 worth of business done in the lines of goods carried by 
the national association. One vote and one representative on the 
board are also given to each of the national organizations engaged in 
promoting the cooperative movement. 

No paid employee of the new wholesale can be a member of the 
board of directors. 

After setting aside necessary reserves and 3 percent of net earnings 
for cooperative education purposes, any remaining gains will be re- 
bated to the member wholesales, on individual lines of goods, in 
proportion to purchases. 

National Cooperatives, Inc., has not as yet attempted regular 
wholesaling. It has been acting as buying agency for the member 
societies. Its purchases thus far have been mainly of gasoline, kero- 
sene, distillate, lubricating oils, grease, and sano da | tires. The 
member societies together handle each year about 14,000 carloads of 
gasoline, kerosene, and distillate; 3,500,000 gallons of lubricating oil; 
2,500,000 pounds of grease; and half a million dollars’ worth of tires. 
Orders of other commodities will be pooled through the new organiza- 
tion as soon as a sufficient volume is attained. 

The new agency also rendered its members signal service through 
its help in obtaining for the consumers’ cooperatives an amendment 


! Data are from Cooperative Builder (Superior, Wis.), issues of Dec. 3, 1932, Jan. 7, 1933, and Nov. 4, 
1933; and Cooperation (New York), April 1933. 
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to the Farm Credit Act permitting cooperative purchasing organiz.- 
tions to borrow money from the Federal Government. It also par- 
ticipated in the fight, finally successful, to exempt cooperative sociv- 
ties from those provisions of the industrial codes which prohibit ti). 
return of patronage dividends or rebates.2, Among other work to |). 
undertaken will be the fostering of cooperative societies in regions 
where none now exist. 

It is hoped that this organization will eventually develop into » 
really national wholesale society. 


2 For Executive order on this point see p. 1416 of this issue. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in October 1933 













ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
October 1933 with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1932, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January 1932 to October 1933, 
inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of 
each month and the number of workers involved. The number of 
man-days lost, as given in the last column of the table, refers to the 
estimated number of working days lost by workers involved in dis- 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY 1932 TO OCTOBER 1933, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST EACH YEAR, 1927 TO 1932 























7 Number of workers in- | Number of 
Number of disputes volved in disputes cnte-davs 
lost in 
Month and year disputes 
In effect | Beginning | In effect existing 
in month | at end of} in month | atendof | in month 

or year month or year month or year 
PE eS a ae ee a ee , 4 Pees ee. eran 37, 799, 394 
I i e emeieedou of Se eee A |} ee. 31, 556, 947 
i eee eeiebaes | Soa Tg SES: 9, 975, 213 
I ee See ee eee | eae Sf re 2, 730, 368 
. o> SRR Sages aye ae PP Tin okesenos ES! 6, 386, 183 
| RIS SS PR SRS Se | ee |S aS 6, 462, 973 

1932 
Cait ides tots. cc cncenwneeedebaws 87 37 12, 091 4, 993 132, 873 
eS Ee a eee ae ae 56 34 33, 713 31, 103 460, 701 
a Ne 64 30 33, 087 13, 937 736, 782 
RI ae ee ote caaeedke 89 44 19, 187 21, 513 620, 866 
re 87 52 44, 357 49, 777 1, 251, 455 
pO SS ae ea 2 ae 69 46 15, 858 24, 138 943, 338 
a mess 66 40 20, 890 33, 216 740, 785 
pt EE, SR ee ec ee ee 85 38 28, 492 27,717 754, 423 
SGT + Sa TR aR oe ae 85 33 17, 824 7, 456 566, 045 
i . seabaakanneee 47 23 10, 442 2, 324 147, 059 
i 38 21 3, 460 1, 896 68, 154 
ERE Seer ere ae 35 12 3, 425 997 40, 492 
1933 

PS ee eee See 67 29 19, 616 8, 790 240, 912 
AT TT 63 32 10, 909 6, 706 109, 860 
PE ESS RE: SS Sepa ans ee rae 91 41 39, 913 12, 794 445, 771 
FS a, See eae eee 72 46 23, 077 19, 867 535, 039 
EE EES ae eee ee se eee 133 49 41, 652 16, 584 603, 723 
Oa eB a 131 45 40, 24, 593 504, 362 
PSH ea Cea aa Re Sa 219 68 108, 350 49, 058 1, 404, 850 
pS SEC ae Sa ars Pe 198 73 145, 635 101, 041 1, 401, 532 
ag SSS RT ae teers 179 110 253, 612 160, 861 3, 528, 925 
BES SORES a ae ee 95 116 58, 203 128, 251 3, 619, 116 














' Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Table 2 gives in detail, by industry, State, and city, the figur. ; 
making up the total shown in table 1 for the month of October. 


BEGINNING IN 
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AND IN EFFECT 


AT END | 



















































































Number of work- 
Number ofdisputes| ers involved in| _ 
disputes ro é 
Oot Mar 
Industry, State, and city days lk 
Begin- | In effect | Begin- | In effect 9 Cto- 
ning in | at end of! ning in | at end of . 
October | October | October | October 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers: 
Michigan: 
es Spee ee yee ed eee ere } 75 1,9 
RR, sel en MD AE A ate, lye ellen: wl i eae 2, 000 52, 
ee SORT SSP. YP ES iG ateremes 1, 800 46, s 
pe eee ee eee Ty ee 5 ere 2, 000 52. Ok 
ES Les Se ee ee ee Wes cs eS 5, 875 152 
Bakers: a 
Deaemeeenetes: Dette rn... «06-6 seecnnedch<see 1 1 250 250 | 2. 0 
py RE PAGER DEERE CSCO I! Rata) £535 Ee. 50 | 1, 30 
po ee a aes 1 1 6 6 | LAK 
New York: New York City and vicinity_.....___- cep nee 5k eat 5, 00 
pe RR PPREA YES EIT oe Peet er esas ee SR Ce ae 18, 80) 
OMOSs ali ei we yO Ja ~ 3 3 5, 256 “306} = 17.2 
Broom and brush workers: my 
EE ee ee ae Of Reet 46 1, 
Building trades: = a 
District t IID ots a s:netiisepaidesinctibibh aihl-tnacia one Ys 3 
OC Rete bbe dees Seth wrestamils iitewncd: Aizu 7 
I I aa ess SP ietoced ee 3 
eae Tee Bee Been One... .............s-... 2 2 72 72 | 1,3 
Pennsylvania: | 
SE SAE ES ee ea: ENT See Sl iticeieaaee 200 2 
a i td | eee Seed 
ME nn 1 1 250 250 1, ( 
Ee Ce TT ee, eS ee EEO 6 4 551 §22| 11,9 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: = 
Connecticut: New Haven and vicinity__...___-_- ak iicwend 6: Re eREAG 3, 000 
Massachusetts: Springfield and vicinity ~-____-.--- 8, SCR yg 3, BH 
New Jersey: 
ey Bene ap ha-~ ea e fh Rae | re 1, 20 
hal ii ie ile RS SEN Sige REN ERR | a ee 75 1, 950 
New York: 
PS are 1 1 60 60 1, 74 
—— gg REST eee Se) SE RE | XY aes , 2, O01 
ES aa eee A re ae Pee ye eS FPS | RS 4, 000 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia_-_-_................-- FCO ES 4 | ae 2, 000 
, AER EP PES, CO rece 6 2 4, 895 135 19, 740 
Clothing trades: 
California: Los Angeles. -.................--..-- 1 1 2, 000 2, 000 34, 000 
Connecticut: 
RIE EEE Sa RO SEAL: eS TES 1 12, 00 
a Y Reese a See 2, 47 
EL ae ES Sr ST EE HG. CRE eee CLS ETRE ES BL Le 14,158 
Illinois: 
atti nctharatndiliaadinen tence dali iandcnnwcee diet , 2 ee ,  @ GRRE ES ee 1, 816 
M 8 TD AE SE RIE A aR SE il 1 1 472 472 6, 608 
assachusetts 
Re SP LS SS) ee Se Eee Reem MEMe > aR 1 21, YRS 
RSS! Re Sy: I ae SS EL TELS 1 25, 000 
yy Ee Ree eee bt TE i eine: ( g SREETET Na is _ 
CE ee See | ke PS eee ee Se Cee ) 
pe Er FRE a SO SEG ER CAPT VR 1 6, 000 
New Hampshire: Nashua. -....................-- 1 1 657 657 4, 599 
New Jersey: 
BE on no bitidindn ocmsdaancks <> idhucsoaaunnd hy RAEN 150 3, 900 
ETS aE rgetie Steere et MET Si ARE ORE See 114, 534 








1 Le., in strikes which began prior to October and continued into that month but were not in effect at the 
end of the month. 
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org 2.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 


‘OCTOBER 1933, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY INDUSTRY, STATE, AND CITY—Continued 





































































































. Number of work- 
Number ofdisputes, ers involved in 
| disputes Number 
: of man- 
Industry, State, and city | days lost 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect | in Octo- 
ningin |atendof, ningin | at end of ber 
October | October October | October 
Clothing trades—Continued. | 
New York: . 
A a A ann Lie Kem R em REE os 135 
NE  vearcasnigndipeananesnanenentornsan ace YE deasenee 200 5, 200 
EES ES SS RE 5 ER ES 925 24, 050 
I iin n scisehstieveemcetinteimcsinnitastiinaaibies 3 1 | 4, 250 500 17, 250 
ticle ealtthinis iecidadh podiemaniied beeuiielied F Lisiceaend 9,500 | 247,000 
SES pith ae ac tiindecebepeebaptasessaids| «dune aqecapebateboals | weneonigibelelaaaniog 117, 100 
Ohio: 
8 RTE SARE OL a LEE SNE ty * ft ERS: 100 2, 600 
ES EP ee eee Eire | Sar e 60 1, 560 
EF neh TE a P Eecnascnn | ene 9 
Pennsylvania: | 
IN a cinid tacicilh hnicincgigssin tonal haatiieeniin shi 1 1 | 100 100 100 
hl ELE TSR ETS ERED He SAPS AM i eee 200 5, 200 
TN i cela tice ee tren dicdieninnh eebmnnti |. = genio gpenaednaiirsenaeoenepaiere aera dienes 11, 200 
I ll ER ARI SAE 6 1 1 300 300 4, 200 
i i TIA, Tae Ala Bs tee oo ge ee ae 11’ 000 
NEE re ater Se ale Sees i is secnchaabats _ 5 tee Ee 150 3, 900 
UE OUI 66. oon cc ntconumeensonens cx Es PEE Ma I) He ee 13, 000 
ES. 6 CRORE od. din nemcin te dapuansioaniouls 13 17 9, 145 15, 314 472, 982 
=== 
Coopers: | 
a in ccemctredbabdwwesiaiels _ yh Caen taiae ts 100 2, 600 
Electric and gas appliance workers: 
Massachusetts: 
EE a. dnccbnetusnosagnbsansadasp 4 eee , aa 1, 800 
EE es eas | ne amen Smee ee ys SE Uy Ae 147, 447 
og EE eee Lae eee me ie Tae Memee SST 19, 918 
Ee ccipititicepcnnnwcnnmeameinbauttil 1 1 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 
EE CL. SST Se ee Sempre 2 1 1, 700 1, 500 60, 665 
Farm labor: 
IN so etbcemminivodsctpeanatictpanseubiboeey S hezisenn. 1, 500 39, 000 
California: 
Kern, Kings, and Tulare counties and San 
ES ke sc bigenss Lie Ri pt ad debpaeck 2 ty OO Sc onenianl 32, 000 
ES A ES See Senet ‘ = WOR) 17, 200 
Salinas, Watsonville district tea hole / 1 1 2, 300 2, 300 43, 700 
0 RSE ESSE er eter Senne j Sees 400 10, 400 
Massachusetts: Plymouth and vicinity--....-.--- Fe ES 1 Peri 300 7, 800 
EA RE Re Sees, 2 4} 4,300} — 4,500| 140, 100 
Food workers: 
Bo ES ee ee eee 1 1 | 200 200 200 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia__..._.....-..--.----- | 1 1 | 60 60 480 
IR Lks 6 dcinchentonatabosissteumangquseril 2 2 | 260 260 680 
Furniture workers: 
Illinois: 
ESET SE SO ee a eS ORES: Nee rere oe 2, 045 53, 170 
EE ERE err a eee ar re P hiswmaewe gg estat! 200 
Minnesota: Minneapolis..-......----..-.- whpebrnoesend 1 1 500 500 8, 500 
pe: Provnemee...... =<... 2225-625 56.2[6-.255.24. ne 40 1, 040 
Ee ene 1 1 100 100 100 
TE Bhs cae POS Ee ra ey ene 3 5 620 2, 685 63, 010 
Glass workers: 
Pennsylvania: Greensburg and Mt. Pleasant-_-- 1 1 200 200 200 
Hotel and restaurant workers: 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, and Camden, N.J_.|.-----..--|----------|----------]---------- 13, 400 
Iron and steel workers: 
ES eS a eee ee 2 2 950 950 950 
ES EE ES Se SUPE. Morven Tene 19, 900 
SE ES a Se Hees ee See” 1 20, 800 
a 2 2 950 950 31, 650 


























' Le, in strikes which began prior to October and continued into that month but were not in effect at the 


end of the month. 
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TABLE 2,-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END PF 
OCTOBER 1933, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY INSDUTRY, STATE, AND CITY—Continuc. 
















































































Number of wotk- 
Number ofdisputes| ers involved in 
disputes Number 
Industry, State, and city — ~ 
- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect | in Oct 
ning in |atend of} ningin | at end of ber 
October | October | October | October 
Jewelry workers: 
ot oR 8 a eee D Bieta | See ae 30, 500 
EES, Lele Ri ocantanee 30 780 
io REE LSS A a NN, SR ade BS 1 1 3, 050 30 31, 280 
Laundry workers: 
OS RIE ete ees keene 1 1 90 90 1, O80 
GS eee: ee Mea eee 60 1, 560 
5 eae ON, at 1 2 90 150 é, 640 
Leather: 
ee gn: onninihemmtadnd oilman etiemeii, SB ee ee EY 13, 584 
New York: 
Gloversville and Johnstown... .............-. 1 1 2, 100 2, 100 46, 200 
4s . CASE: TESS ee See sy: Tees 2 1850) 
Pennsylvania: 
ES Kar ee Se ae Tee eee oS Siena 100 2, 600 
he Ee Ee e, SSO Peres SR . -  R 1129 
SS Ra) EL SS een 1 2 2, 100 2, 200 53, 35¢ 
Light, heat, power, and water workers: 
lg, a Ea | ee nee ee og ia a 2 900) 
Longshoremen, freight handlers: 
California: San Francisco.......................- Saas. ee eas Le ©. 1, 000 
ate 6 ee se eee Y BESS rest Tae 1, 100 
ET eee Ra seen ee Pk fb Pee ee ae SA 2, 100 
Metal trades: 
California: 
ile: Aa I et aC net | ef | SE 560 
EE SETAE a SS, Ee * . 2 ee fae 258 
Illinois: 
I ee 3, rae eee aS 1, 350 
“(Sie Qe ere See |, eee ee 320 8, 320 
0 ARRIMEMEL.c U s CRE OE See SS ese: eee ON pee Bee iriver ot 11, 309 
, a See a eee Seer SS eS 100 2, 600 
py OO SS ee aes eee eee > Sas. 650 16, 900 
po EER Se esa: ee ee a Le 100 2, 600 
ge ae ere oees) ee PPS ii 1, 000 22, 000 
el ES mS 20 re ed ae ami TREES Sp 4 re 150 3, 900 
Pennsylvania: 
tee kel Cem —aee: g ceemedhae ig ns le ni na. | SERS Re pe | ee 400 10, 400 
pS teas cy een es 1 1 250 250 250 
RSS SE Sees: eS 1 1 350 350 350 
EEE SE a oe: eee ee a Sia 200 4, 400 
ee EAGT a ie TEN Cone et Re en SRA aN. <6 e 12, 800 
ES RES SE pee Gee) ESE, 7 Se 1, 088 28, 288 
Se oe ee Lees eee al 1 1 500 500 500 
ho EE RE SS See a 1 1 174 174 174 
OU intl bicttvnsactncdkmsubagasadaee 7 13 1, 547 5, 282 106, 959 
Miners: 
Alabama: 
NE! ae ee ee! ee ee Sa - ge re 3, 000 
5, or ae oa ee ee ee ee 1 1 140 140 2, 660 
EE SR RS a eae | ae _  } aie 800 
as 0 es 8 ee ees fo og Se ee BOP Bicstesiounee 880 
PE EES a Creer eemare es S TC Acasbias 4, 000 104, 000 
CORE POON SUID 6 oo ncn de cscen wt cbocecdscdddevestenbulh Sask cba ess 11, 200 
PE aiid an acct cistekgsdieacsta Bhiandenecu ___ | Rare 1, 800 
Ne eee nactoctstiocbubsdccknnesdmbswctsiaad 1 Lee 3, 000 48, 000 
NE SNC GA.S ce caveawdhdiony< teuaebnd St oe ee BP Si navies 280 
New Mexico: : 
BEL, tan dinondvaretegseseidantpekeseedl 1 1 251 251 6, 526 
SO i hab wluchesnndtbieetecuubdes cons been eaters | A ctinedelll 537 13, 962 
Bellaire......._- saullitth de voted hiibpita slenmatedieeadte (ay Rate ah, gg Ser ete 600 
Bp) Re ae are 5 RRS a SEP Missechads 1, 110 


1 Le., in strikes which began prior to October and continued into that month but were not in effect at the 


end of the month. 
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aLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 
r “POBER 1933, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY INDUSTRY, STATE, AND CIT Y—Continued 






















































































Number of work- 
Number of disputes| ers involved in 
disputes Number 
: : of man- 
Industry, State, and city days lost 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect | in Octo- 
ning in | atend of| ningin | at end of ber 
October | October | October | October 
Miners—Continued. 
Pennsylvania: 
EE ee ee ee Pee. ee 75 1, 950 
SE Seimigtinowi cou aces «sawn cesnesssine<nos scaly hs6eehéstesoseuieeeaae 11,400 
ED as ia ethan done «ao athe emageaie 4 Sh csvageded gH ee 750 
CE SEL Se eee 1 l 1, 200 1, 200 19, 200 
a wins dt bess intuencmenc tee Dee ee fe 1, 250 32, 500 
CN EEE ee eee AS SES 45, 000 | 1, 170, 000 
Western and central----- Pe eee Tees id Pe 240, 000 
Tennessee: Whitwell-_------- : 1 1 400 400 3, 200 
Virginia: St. Charles--_- ------ 1 1 130 130 520 
Washington: Roslyn-.--.--..---------- 1 1 900 900 4, 500 
| 
Co cushicmlibapieniane | 14 12 5, 858 56, 883 | 1, 658, 838 
|= 
Oil and chemical workers: 
I i da ct eidaabe 1 1 600 600 12, 000 
Paper and paper goods workers: 
Ee Ee eeeee oe eee gp Mt ieee Fe 1, 650 
Pottery workers: 
in tii ditindenintineieieniemniansnniaile 1 1 150 150 750 
Rubber workers: 
ES SIONS oc rr wencecensdnesauwss DR inksicctelt ef 9, 216 
Shipbuilding workers: 
New York: 
8 CRESS Es Ce eee 1 l 3, 500 3, 500 49, 000 
ES OY ee 1 1 1, 200 1, 200 15, 600 
SRE EES es ee ee 2 2 4, 700 4, 700 64, 600 
Municipal Seer 
TE Le Se eee ae 1 1 100 100 100 
Teachers: 
Pennsylvania: 
CO TEI. | LALO 1 1 7 67 938 
I a ea eins céaidey SCb Ls ob oe 1 1 117 117 1, 404 
EE ee Re eee ee EE 2 2 184 184 2, 342 
Textile workers: 
Alabama: 
FREER ARPES Ome! TP PAROS S GERD | RRR a 2S ieee eee 350 9, 100 
I ae i er 2 7 15, 400 
Massachusetts: Fall River......................- EEE eS ORES: SERRE! Renee ey oem 1 200 
New Hampshire: Manchester --__--.---.......---- _) eee __ 480 
New Jersey: 
ES ree Se ee Oe RE ONEN Smee a a Se aa 8, 158 207, 476 
LO AS BEAL pes RPL Me ET SEERA Tere See 1 120, 000 
Waldwick, and Port Jervis, N. _ OES PE. eR I | are 250 5, 500 
New York: 
AEG ER ee nee SAT Se ee Sp eT i 700 18, 200 
New York City and Brooklyn. ._..-..-._- 1 1 2, 500 2, 500 20, 000 
North Carolina: 
a aa ed anid aie ban bemueanuael | Serre 200 5, 200 
TARE EGE Nae ne RR eS RS, SUR NES aa 1 1 200 200 2, 000 
Pennsylvania: 
a oa POE OT ke Se ee 8 Rae See 5, 000 130, 000 
es oo cchunaiveedsased Di idin weasel OP Ei vactuiess 1,078 
bo Ss oO PaaS SS ees s r 75 1, 950 
NEE aM couwamase 2 ke Soe 541 14, 066 
 ° So i sae Se S$ Sees, 300 7, 800 
ety sonal ESE eae Pitudunene We bt i. 150 
TS CESS ARS See EAR ae 429 11, 154 
— in | ERE Sea FS henry 2 1 350 200 2, 900 
ait nias ange titehicdipcaeiaiiapion ida <iobe cas init edie otedlengiaatinwisibiin ait eae nee 1 3, 006 
Shillington EL TIE I HE I Oa | Sa. _ ) Ree 90 
a a eee D te acontasia 500 13, 000 
SEC RT F Riacieeeed 61 1, 342 

















1 L.e., in strikes which began prior to October and continued into that month but were not in effect 


at the end of the month. 
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OCTOBER 1933, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY INDUSTRY, STATE, AND CITY—Con: 
Number of work- | 
Number of disputes ers involved in 
disputes 
Industry, State, and city 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect | 
ning in |atendof| ning in | at end of 
October | October | October | October 
Textile workers—Continued. 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls and Pawtucket___.........._-- 1 1 2, 000 2, 000 
ht, Etc SLE SE CL SRS eo SS SSMS eS, he IS, OPP RE 
EE Re a: A. 1 1 50 50 
atid eee EES EE TR rae eee ee Sa 22 
Ww oonsocket, Central Falls, and Pawtucket. 1 | 1 60 60 
South Carolina: Warrensville_______- Ree 5 1 l 100 100 
pe ees 1 1 600 600 | 
REE a ee ee Se ee» 13 24 | 6, 198 22, 996 
Other occupations: 
Box makers: 
Ss Tein bwin tctecdsakiwncden- Been 115 
SS RETORTED LEIS SS: SUNG S * 5 t..«wieees 90 
Button workers: 
eee ee ae eS 115 
New Jersey: 
EE S Peer ee ee See eee Seen en am 
ES ee ee eee ee ee eae Se er 
Caddies: 
Connecticut: New Haven i Pr RR eh 
IIR, RS ote et UE. on ro a leeneianieaal- sec meme cafeweams 
Caster workers: 
I I a eT cc cv ot csiulichasmndieteds bisa 
Cigar-box makers: 
EE SET EEE Se es SSeS ve Aon 
Rag sorters: 
a rn me Mr GNGMs oS. sols le ncmomns are 90 
Tin-can makers: 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia--_-_.........--- Sond 1 1 250 250 
Toy makers: 
IS AI os hn abnndincncenelis iad Rees &5 
EEE IE BES pn ae Ses 2S 3 OOP birds. 
Window cleaners: 
Deane es POO. BOON ClO 8 ce cessed 1 1 i,é 1, 500 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia__-_- ; seit Sac aes a ee fe 300 
ll TEE oe ee 1 i 150 150 
0 SN Ss ee. 6 tal 3, 065 2, 580 
pei nes srieccn aaah ntaatcees ecictian wabce 95 116 58, 203 128, 251 





1 T.e.,in strikes which began prior to October and continued into that month but were not in ei! 


at the end of the month. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 














[ABLE 3 gives, by industrial groups, the number of strikes beginning 
in August, September, and October 1933, and the number of workers 


direc tly involved. 


























PABLE 3.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND 
OCTOBER 1933 
| 
Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industrial group 
August we ~ 34 October | August 7 October 
\uto, carriage, and wagon workers- ------ i | eae 100 4 oy See 
Bi .kers ._- OPO ay ele Ta 7 5 3 1, 477 1, 270 5, 256 
ick and tile werlters....................]_._....... 5 aa eee Pee ERP 
in om and brush workers..._-..--------- nes 24% SEE EE ES  f Sa 
uilding-trades workers___........------- 13 9 6 872 16, 767 551 
C2 Re EE Se ee 2 eee | et ere i EE eel poke RT 
Chauffeurs and teamsters....._..-__- +: Ree 7 Oh. scieeecs 12, 143 4, 895 
Cloth Wiiiath s ond so onsen suse 54 43 13 85, 367 80, 142 9, 145 
© 1) ty eee 1 2 epoeceneueon 41 120 ae 
Electrie and gas ‘appliance workers -. 4 2 2 1, 160 3, 342 1, 700 
: oi Th Sa crtihe te ck Lateeccescentons 4 8 2 3, 130 4, 095 4, 300 
ishermen - assay Ave, We kin tab ante Whi tnics wiles SEG isn anaes 5 oe sacs ah APES SE 
te .d workers - - 3 3 2 1, 050 2, 200 260 
F Urine dose ncPenandesaen secu 9 & 3 872 2, 363 620 
Glass workers. eS 1 Speer 1 D Rattiactiin® 210 200 
Hotel and restaurant workers........_-._-|_--------. Di Riighos aca oo Seer See te. 525253. 
[rots QA SE nn 5s cna diunecnencansiecsccuses 2 es 2, 400 950 
fer wR ce a ee ie es oe : 1 _} SS : 30 3, 050 
Laundry workers | 2 1 60 68 90 
Leather workers he 2 4 6 1 1, 207 1, 663 2, 100 
Light, heat, power, and water workers. ...|_........-|_..------- EC BE ee 300 
Lo ngshoremen , - ae 2 _ _) Sere 300 
Lumber, timber, and mill workers_- | eee eae ais eer ee _ - eae ae Se ry fe 
Metal-trades workers he aiid iron 13 19 7 2, 735 5, 666 1, 547 
Mi Bains Gheteltacdbdl« cecbwehaewaws 11 7 14 17, 306 84, 370 5, 856 
Oil and chemical workers.............----|-------- 1 1 Aes 50 600 
Paper and paper goods workers... ._---- dh SE 1 RIES ES 550 
ew al a a RE Rat! 5 Re eee. BSR, SRR cone 150 
Printing and publishing workers. og CESARE REY. See eeu  ; See. ee 2 
Re I i a oo iis cn ence cada 2 1 1 516 392 1, 536 
Shipbuilding workers. _............----- 1 cand 2 _ 9 Sere 4, 700 
SCOR ie SCR. 3 aA f RRS Set: De SURES ce 
0 EE 1 eS council 150 + es - 
Municipal employees. --..-----.-.-------- _ | Sareea 1 gg See 100 
fy ER ES Se eee eee 1 _ | eeryere 117 184 
"OR ota stn ods conse 42 20 13 12, 455 23, 449 6, 198 
TOR. ceed dock. + nc dedin- 7 8 ie ee 8, 408 3 See 
RE TCLS ap eee 10 20 6 1, 828 6, 427 3, 065 
rr ne eben 198 179 95 145, 635 253, 612 58, 203 























Size and Duration of Disputes 


TaBLE 4 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
October 1933, classified by number of workers and by industrial 
groups. 
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TABLE 4.—~NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER 1933, ( 
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SIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 











| 
Industrial group 6and | 
under 
20 
workers | 





ET 7 enol | 
Building-trades workers....________ 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-___- 
Clothing workers__- ee 
Electric and gas appliance workers.____- 
Farm laborers_. ale 
Food workers---...-.-.-- | 
Furniture workers___- 
Glass workers. : | 
Iron and steel workers_. . 
| 
| 





at 


Jewelry workers____- 

Laundry workers___. 

Leather workers__. 

Light, heat, power, and water workers <a 
Longshoremen, freight handlers 
Metal-trades workers__- = .| 

0 eee eee 

Oil and chemical workers 

Paper and paper goods w orkers 
Pottery workers-__- 

Rubber workers... _____- 
Shipbuilding workers. _-__- 
Municipal workers--__-_- 
SS Eee ee, at Sars ne ee 
Textile workers. _______- Taree Ye LAS ; 
Other occupations 


Total 


20 and 
under 
100 
workers 


“nwo 


to 


100 and 
under 
500 
workers 


—_—oI- = 


orn 


ounR, 


500 and 
under 
1,000 

workers 


| 
| 
| 


ae yoy toy, 


1,000 and | 


under 
5,000 


workers | 


tom ooo 


AS. 


Number of disputes beginning in October 1933, involyj, 


5,00 
ur 

i 10 

Worker 


In table 5 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
October 1933, by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL 


DISPUTES ENDING IN 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 


OCTOBER 


1933, BY 








Classified duration of strikes ending in October 1°33 








5 and 
less than 
6 months 





Industrial group Over &% | 1 month 2and 
1 month | and less | and less | , wth 
orless | thanl | than 2 oo the 
month | months |? Montns 
NE SES EE ae PPT ee) Ae oc e. E 3 CDT ee AS Pee 
Building-trades i ee RRS SERED 2 1 1 
ee ee 5 1 ae Sey ee 
Copeman ek es 9 3 i) 1 
Electric and gas <n amas workers_. 1 l l ae 
es EE ORR EE Ti Sty oe SRE ee 1 . =a 
TO, COT Se eee foe a ee Se a ae 
Hotel and restaurant workers.._.._.......__________- Siinadlie etek thccodieesie 3 Snes 
eee en eee Wee iss. a et 1 _ 3, Cath on Tae Pell SE 
cI RR ES er PP a es 5 RE Nes, ST eae ee 
EEE TIERS ST a a aR Ae pe iti daahe 2 |. 
Light, heat, power, and water workers._.___________- 8 Pe ee, RUNS To Seepeen 
Longshoremen, freight handlers._...._.._._.__._____-  k Se Sear Se 
Metal- trades I ec ac asi sg 5 Sots saahin Socpeaeaenee eae _ | ORS FEES) SS eS 
ee ee 9 eo SRE ae Sep rae 
Paper and paper-goods workers.__.__.._..._________- 2 RAR TEE BEE Sa: Es ae 
EEC Se SE Ra eae ee SRR ES SE. Re Tee 
I ae ee ea 5 1 4 1 
8 SE EEE Ee eae se DRicwhaainas« 3 |. re 
TEs bitin dds cceinadhieaiieaetee a aes 52 12 20 4 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October 1933 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised her good offices in connection with 134 labor disputes during 
October 1933. These disputes affected a known total of 162,130 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature of 
the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 

There were 8 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required 
before completion of construction. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Wage Increase Awarded to Boston Elevated Railway Employees 


HE trustees of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. and the Amal- 

gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
and Division No. 589, agreed on July 5, 1933, to submit certain changes 
in their existing contract of employment to a board of arbitration. 
The board was composed of David A. Marshall, chairman, James H. 
Vahey, representing the association, and Bentley W. Warren, repre- 
senting the trustees of the company. 

The board awarded a wage rate of 71 cents an hour for the two-man 
car, an increase of 2 cents an hour over the previous rate, and denied 
the request of the trustees that the annual vacation period with pay 
be reduced from 2 weeks to 1 week. 

The trustees had requested a wage reduction of 15 percent, while 
the association had asked for an increase of 11% cents an hour. The 
trustees had requested that the vacation period of 2 weeks with pay 
provided for in the present agreement be reduced to 1 week. The 
association had pakad that there be no change in the vacation period. 

Of the 8 additional changes requested by the trustees, 3 were dis- 
posed of during the hearings, and 1 of the 2 changes requested by the 
association was likewise disposed of. 

On behalf of the trustees the board was urged, in arriving at what 
should constitute the basic rate, to consider the following: The radical 
drop in the cost of living; that budgetary studies must be weighed 
carefully; that the financial condition of the company is a material 
factor; that actual earnings of carmen are high; that the wages paid 
by the company are much higher than in the street-railway industry 
generally; that other occupational earnings, the earnings of Govern- 
ment employees, and the earnings of other employees of the company 
have been reduced much more than the earnings of the members of 
the carmen’s union; and that the small labor turn-over is proof of the 
attractiveness of work on the Elevated. 

On behalf of the association the board was urged to consider the 
following among other factors: That particular study be directed to 
the Public Control Act and to the specific payments which the trustees 
must meet under said act; that the men are entitled to a fair wage 
irrespective of the financial condition of the company or its earnings; 
— that the basic rate is the only rate which the board should con- 
sider. 

The Public Control Act was passed in 1918 to provide for the public 
operation of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. It established a 
board of trustees for the company, consisting of five members ap- 

ointed by the governor with the advice and consent of the council. 
hese trustees were charged, not only with the management and oper- 
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ation of the railway system of the Boston Elevated Railway Co., |, ; 
also with the payment of operating expenses, taxes, dividends, rent. | 
for subway, tunnel, and Rapid Transit Lines, and interest on bon |< 
and notes. 

In 1929, the legislature created the Metropolitan Transit Distr 
consisting of the following cities and towns: Arlington, Belmo: 
Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Malden, Medf{o; 
Milton, Newton, Revere, Somerville, and Watertown. In the say), 
act it provided that the voters in the district should express th.) 
desires as to what should be done ‘‘with the future of the Bost.) 
Elevated Railway Co.”’, and that at the biennial State election in 19:)\) 
they should vote upon plans for determining the future ownershi)). 
management, and operation of the lines. 

Three plans were submitted to the voters in 1930, as follows: 

Plan no. 1. Return to the Boston Elevated Railway Co. of the manageme)); 
and operation of its railway system by terminating the public management 4)! 
operation thereof. 

Plan no. 2. Continuation of the public management and operation of the B. 
ton Elevated Railway Co. in accordance with such terms and conditions as m: 
be agreed to by stockholders of said company. 

Plan no. 3. Purchase by the Metropolitan Transit District, which compris 
the cities and towns above enumerated, of the assets, property, and franchise . 


the Boston Elevated Railway Co., and same thereafter to be owned, managed, a1! 
operated by said district. 


As a result of the vote, plan no. 2 was adopted. In 1931, the legis- 
lature extended the public management and operation of the compan, 
to July 1, 1959, and made it incumbent upon the trustees to pay, no! 
only the operating expenses, but also dividends upon the common 
stock of the railway company, at 5 percent per annum upon the par 
value of such stock, during the continuance of such public managemen| 
and operation, the payment of dividends to be tnelinded in the cost of 
service. 

The act passed in 1918 provided that if on the last day of any De- 
cember or June after 1919 the amount remaining in the reserve fund «0! 
the company was insufficient to meet the deficiencies in any year, 
the trustees were to notify the treasurer and receiver general of the 
Commonwealth as to the amount of the deficiency and the amount o/ 
money in the reserve fund applicable to the deficiency, and the 
Commonwealth was thereupon to pay over to the trustees the amoun| 
of net loss. This net loss paid by the Commonwealth was to be re- 
trieved by taxing the cities and towns served by the company in the 
manner provided by law. 

The award, rendered September 14, 1933, and the opinion of the 
board, in part, is as follows: 

Street-railway service, under modern conditions of living, is a public necessit 
in every large city in the country insofar as it is essential to the health, to the 
comfort, and to the prosperity of the people in general. In a city so situate: 
as Boston, surrounded by multifold siburbe, such service is as essential to our 
health, comfort, and prosperity as is our water supply, sewage removal, fire anc 
police protection, and other public services. 

In consideration of the public-service value of the street railway it follows that 
if car riders do not utilize this public service to such an extent that the sum tota! 
of their fares is sufficient in any 1 year to meet the operating expenses of the 
company, then it is only fair that the deficiency of operation occasioned by the lack 
t: a wee shall be made up by direct taxation as is now provided under our 
5 utes. 


The primary social obligation of the trustees is to provide a means of trans- 
portation that shall be effective and economical to those who wish to take 
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vantage of that service. The operating losses of the Boston Elevated Railway 

., though of paramount importance, must be viewed not only from the point 

view of their economic value, but also from their social aspects. Finally, 
may be stated that this company is obligated to provide a type of service to 
se people who use the system so that they may be able to reach points of 
stination where they may contract the businesses of livelihood. Irrespective of 
» fact that many do not use directly the Boston Elevated Railway system 
r their own personal transportation, nevertheless, they benefit indirectly by 
is service insofar as many of their associates in business are transported 
ereby. 
We feel, therefore, that the method for meeting deficiencies is, as provided by 
the legislature, just and fair, and in view of the social and economic value of 
he service to the community at large, the operating deficiencies should not 
affect the basic rate of wage paid to its employees. Under no consideration 
should an employee of the railway be compelled to contribute to this deficiency 
unless his rate of wage is inequitable from the point of view of social values as 
well as from the point of view of reasonable living conditions. 

In view of the serious annual operating deficiencies of the road, we beg to 
suggest a reasonable method to provide against them; namely, that ‘the trustees 
be relieved from payment of rentals for subway, tunnels, and rapid transit © 
lines. * * * Insofar as the subways and tunnels operate for the benefit 
of all members of the community and even for those, not members of the com- 
munity, who wish to take advantage of this service, it seems just that the Boston 
Klevated Railway Co. might well be relieved from further payment of rentals 
for subway, tunnels, and rapid transit lines. If the trustees should succeed 
in bringing about the passage of a legislative enactment, the consequence of 
which would relieve them from payment of the above rentals, they would then 
be in a decidedly better condition to operate economically. When we consider 
that from the years 1918 to 1932 the payments for rentals of subway, tunnels, 
and rapid transit lines amounted to over 13 millions of dollars, it would appear 
that if this burden could be diminished by, let us say 50 percent, the railway 
would not have shown a deficit even in the last 3 years. * 

Chief among the various arguments advanced by the trustees of this road for 
the reduction of wages has been the deplorable operating losses of the road. 
On the other hand, the association submits the counter argument that such 
losses should have no influence on the determination of a fair wage. The crux 
of this problem lies mainly in the fact that the legislature in its wisdom 
requires the trustees to pay dividends to its stockholders, irrespective of whether 
or not the road earns those dividends. Furthermore, these dividends are 
part and parcel of the cost of operation. Now, in view of the fact that the 
railway is in substance a public utility, the legislature has not erred in making 
it mandatory that the stockholders be paid annual dividends. This pro- 
cedure on the part of the legislature is equitable, for if the holders of bonds 
in other public enterprises receive annual dividends therefrom, the stock- 
holders in this railway are rightly entitled to the same treatment. Were it true 
that these dividends fluctuated according to the financial condition and earnings 
of the road, and were it further true that the stockholders lost or profited in 
direct relation thereto, then it would be imperative for us to consider their 
argument for a reduction of wages. But this is not true. We conclude, there- 
fore, that this argument on behalf of the trustees should not influence us in 
our determination of what constitutes a fair basic wage. 

Worthy of consideration are the arguments made on behalf of the trustees 
relative to the radical decline in the cost of living and to the Executive order 
of July 3, 1933, issued by the President of the United States, to the effect that 
the 15 percent retrenchment of the wages of all Federal employees be continued 
until December 31, 1933. On the other hand, we must consider on behalf of 
the association that since the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
prices of commodities have increased and it is likely that they will continue 
to do so. With regard to the termination of the Executive order, little can be 
said that would not enter into the problematical. * * * 

If all faetors were controlled, we might subscribe to the argument that the 
small labor turn-over is evidence of the attractiveness of the work of the Ele- 
vated employees. If this be true, then we may conclude that the argument 
is equally advantageous for both parties. It has been agreed that the youngest 
man from point of service has been in the employ of the road for at least 
a period of 15 years. The advantage to the men lies mainly in the fact of 
steady employment; the advantage to the trustees resides in the fact that the 
railway is manned by men of steady habits who value their positions and who 
become increasingly efficient as time elapses. The consuming public profits 
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from both advantages. As evidence thereof, it is observable that from : 
years 1926 to 1932 accidents occasioned by collision were reduced from 10,° 
to 4,046 and industrial accidents were reduced from 1,465 to 698. 


In consideration of the statistical evidence proffered during |, 
hearing, showing comparative wages of other railway lines, index: ; 
of the cost of living based on numerous budgets, etc., the boa: 
said: 


* * * We must conclude that during the past 6 or 7 years the dollar }).. 
pag aden in value, and the cost of living has declined. It would appear to |, 

a strong argument in favor of the trustees that the wages of the carmen shou\\ 
be reduced in ratio to the decline in the cost of livin Yet this is only true whey 
all factors of human behavior are held constant. i we select the cost of livi ing 
as the sole criterion in this matter, we might acquiesce. But, unfortunately, \ 
do not accept the cost of living as the sole criterion in the determination of wh: 
constitutes a fair wage. 

With regard to what constitutes a fair wage, we feel in a certain sense oh ‘ 
in being guided by the awards of prior arbitrations. In the arbitration of 1925 
presided over by Judge Nelson Brown in the capacity of the impartial chairma) 
the award was set at 72% cents. Since the last arbitration the basic wage rate 
was settled by sgpeatnant. Since there were amicable agreements during the 
latter period, it is inferable that all the various elements constituting a fair wag: 
were seriously considered. On July 1, 1926, the fair rate of wage was set at 72): 
cents; during the period 1927 to 1932 the rate of wage was 75 cents; and in tlic 
last period from July 1, 1932, to July 1, 1933, was 68% cents. 

?. © Fe decide what is just and equitable for the present as well as for thc 
eaaiineaii future is a task of first magnitude. Since the agreement between t}) 
association and the Boston Elevated Railway Co. was first signed, no board of 
arbitration has been virtually confronted with the demand to play the role of t!\ 
prophet of the moment and of the future. Yet, whatever the future may hold 
we can be guided only by present trends, and we are, therefore, forced into the 
uncomfortable position of casting the die as to their possibilities. On this basis, 
we believe, after due consideration that these carmen, in order to maintain a 
normal American standard of living, should receive a basic wage rate of 72% cents 
per hour. However, for reasons which will be forthwith introduced, we set the 
basic rate of wage for the 2-man car at 71 cents. 

We have not been requested to deal directly with differentials, only on the 
proviso that we should award a 15 percent reduction of wages. Naturally, if the 
reduction be awarded, the differentials would be correspondingly altered. How- 
ever, as the case has been presented to us, we do not feel obligated to change tlic 
existing differentials. ~ 

However, we have been urged to pass judgment relative to vacations. The 
company, on one hand, desires to limit the period of vacation to 1 week with pay, 
instead of 2 weeks; the association, on the other hand, urges that a period of 
2 weeks’ vacation with pay be granted to all employees ‘members of the associa- 
tion. This request, on behalf of the association is denied. It is beyond thic 
question of doubt that such a policy will be detrimental to some individuals, but 
we are concerned here primarily with a collective body of men and women ‘and, 
unfortunate as it may be in individual cases, we adopt this policy. 

In a previous paragraph we decided upon 721% cents an hour asa fair basic wage 
but we set it at 71 cents. By virtue of the request of the association, we have 
chosen to deduct 1% cents per hour from the basic wage, the sum total of whic!) 
would be equivalent, annually, to approximately one weeks’ vacation with pay. 

In short, we are decidedly of the opinion that the financial condition of the 
railway should not affect the basic rate of wage. Yet, when we come to grips 
with such a matter as vacations, an entirely different situation faces us. Vac: 
tions are, however you may put it, a comfort, and in this light we cannot over- 
look the request of the company, especially so, when we consider the fact tha' 
annual cost for such vacations amounts to approximately $140,000. * * * 
Consequently, in justice to the company and to the association, we do believe i! 
equitable to maintain the 2 weeks with pay, with a reduction of 1% cents per hou: 
from the basic rate of wage. * * * Those a humanitarian point of view we 
are forced to consider the families of these carmen and in justice to them we decid« 
that a reduction of the basic rate of wage is better than a change in working 
conditions, insofar as vacations are concerned. Therefore, the company’s request 
in the form presented is denied. 
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The board granted the request of the trustees for the following 
changes in the present agreement: 

Bus operators and l-man car operators are to be allowed 5 minutes (instead 
of 10) at the beginning of the day and 10 minutes (instead of 20) at the end of the 
day for turning in work and putting up car or bus. 

Men on night-work trains, Rapid Transit Lines, shall perform 7 hours’ platform 
or cover time for which they shall receive 8 hours’ pay. 

Collectors shall have an allowance of 10 minutes (instead of 20) for making up 
and turning in work at the end of the day. 


In regard to the request that ‘‘All runs shall pay actual platform 
time plus the making-up and turning-in time,” the board ruled that 
in paying the men the time should be computed to the nearest 
5-minute period instead of 15-minute period as at present. 

The board denied the request of the trustees that meal tickets 
should be 45 cents instead of 65 cents. 

The board also denied the request of the association for a new 
section reading as follows: ‘‘ Rating for guards operating more than 
two cars shall be 5 cents per hour higher than the regular guard’s rate.” 
' Arbitrator Bentley W. Warren, representing the trustees, filed a dis- 
senting opinion, closing with the following statement: 

In my judgment the wage rates on the Boston Elevated are, and have been 
for many years, too high, from any point of view, whether measured by the nature 
of the work, the rates upon other properties, the annual income of Workers of 
other industries where no greater skill or experience is required or the ability of 
the car riders to pay fares or of the taxpayers—especially after four years of depres- 
sion—to come to the aid of the car riders. 


Except as to the rates of hourly pay established by the award, I concur in its 
findings. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United State.. 
October 1933 


CCORDING to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statisti. 
from 758 identical cities having a population of 10,000 or ov. 
there was a decrease of 7.4 percent in indi icated expenditures for tot 
building operations, comparing October 1933 with September 193 
However, the number of buildings for which these permits we: 
issued increased eight tenths of 1 percent. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables are as estimated |)\ 
the prospective builder on Neg lying for his permit to build. No 
land costs are included. Onl building projects within the corporat: 
limits of the cities enumerated are shown. ‘This excludes considerable 
building in the suburbs of some cities. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of. 
labor, are cooperating with the Federal Bureau in the collection o| 
these data. 










Comparisons, September and October 1933 


o 
TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations, in 758 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 
TaBLe 1._ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN’ 758 IDENTICAL 


CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


















































New residential buildings (es- | New nonresidential buildings (es- 
timated cost) timated cost) 
Geographic division aa 
September| October ores September | October I es 
1933 1933 | change 1983 | = 1933 change 
| | 
Eee ee ....| $1, 523,426 | $1, 649, 745 +8.3 | $2, 223, 238 | $1, 805, 046 | —I18 
CN RT ae 7, 496, 898 2, 309,990 | —69.2 7, 298, 145 4,119, 751 | —43. ¢ 
East North Central. ................ 1, 123, 648 922,447 | —17.9 | 2,825,671 | 2, 388, 452 —15.£ 
West North Central................- 631, 105 598,965 | —5.1 695, 643 | 1, 089, 760 +56. 7 
i PS I Sa 817, 492 814,210} —0.4 997,034 | 2,065, 520 +107. 2 
nT tea eats 473, 609 430, 679 —9.1 743, 665 1,602,773 | +115.5 
Mountain and Pacific._..........._- 1, 540, 127 1, 453, 414 —0.6 1, 451, 773 3, 517, 407 | +24. 2 
Ms dtinieeesdenaiaeindguiiatiainnst 13, 606, 305 8, 179,450 | —39.9 | 16, 235, 169 | 16, 588, 709 | +2. 2 
pil =e : 
Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Num- 
Geographic division ber of 
September| October — September| October no cities 
1933 1933 change 1933 1933 change 
OD A Ee $1, 135,080 | $1, 657,658 | +46.0 | $4,881, 744 | $5, 112, 449 +4.7 104 
Middle Atilantic............... 3,995,593 | 4,664,386 | +16.7 | 18, 790,636 | 11,094,127 | —41.0 17 
East North Central_........__- 1, 989,383 | 1,393,400 | —30.0| 5,938,702 | 4,704,209 | —20.8 172 
West North Central_.......__. , 569 607, 163 —6.7 1, 977, 317 2, 295, 888 | +16. 1 
RS SE 1, 128, 424 1, 784, 037 | +58. 1 2,942,950 | 4,663,767 | +58.5 
| EEE eae 734, 735 911,926 | +24.1 | 1,952,009 | 2,945,378 | +50.9 
Mountain and Pacific. ._....-- 1, 572,524 | 2,213,747 | +40.8 | 4,564,424 | 7, 184,568 | +-57.4 86 
Dec atuitiicilnnsittinsl 11, 206, 308 | 13, 232,317 | +18.1 | 41,047, 782 | 38,000,476 | —7.4 758 
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Indicated expenditures for new residential buildings decreased 39.9 
percent, comparing October with September. Decreases occurred in 
6 of the 7 geographic divisions. In the New England States, how- 
ever, there was an increase in the indicated expenditures for this type 
of building. Up to October 31, 1933, no contracts had been awarded 
from the public-works fund for housing projects. However, several 
allotments have been made for this type of structure, and when they 
materialize into contracts, it will undoubtedly stimulate residential 
building. ‘ 

Indicated expenditures for nonresidential buildings increased 2.2 

percent, 4 of the 7 geographic divisions showing increases rangi 
from 24.2 percent to 115.5 percent. The nonresidential building 
croup is affected by contracts from public-works fund, as whenever 
2 contract is awarded by the Federal Government for a building in a 
city having a population of 10,000 or over, the indicated expenditures 
would be shown therein. 
There was an increase of 18.1 percent in expenditures for additions, 
alterations, and repairs. Five of the seven geographic divisions regis- 
tered increases in this type of construction. The data for repairs are 
also somewhat influenced by awards from the public-werks fund, as 
2 number of Federal agencies awarded contracts for repairs to existing 
buildings. 

The estimated cost of all buildings for which permits were issued 

during this period was $38,000,476. This is a decrease of 7.4 percent 
as med with September. The decrease was wholly caused by a 
falling off of residential building in the Middle Atlantic States. There 
was a decrease of more than $5,000,000 in residential building in the 
above-mentioned geographic division. The decrease occurred in 
New York City. Permits were issued for several large apartment 
houses in that city during September. 
Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 758 cities of the United States, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 


























TaBLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 758 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








| ] ] 
Fs ices ...| New nonresi- Additions, alter 
New residential | dential build- | ations, and 


| buildings ings repairs 
Geographic division 


| Sep- | Octo- | Sep- 
i'tember| ber (tember 


Total construc- 
tion 








Octo- | Sep- | Octo- | Se | Octo- 
ber (tember; ber (tember! ber 











| 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 

| | ! } | 

| | | | } 
ES aT | 206 | 286 | 824 | 909 | 2,524 | 2,580 3,644 | 3, 784 
Middle Atlantic.......-..-...-----.-- | 409 415 | 1,353 | 1,476 | 6,160| 6,056 | 7,922 | 7,947 
East North Central__.......-..-.-.-- | 249) 194/ 1,473! 1,380) 3,046| 2,776) 4,768| 4,350 
West North Central................... 202} 178| 728} 9861) 1,457| 1,426 | 2,387/| 2,465 
South Atlantic...................---- | 196; 214| 478| 519 | 2,928| 2,956 | 3,602| 3,689 
RAS RE TEES: | 152) 170) 509 504 | 2,154 | 2,325 2,815 | 2,999 
Mountain and Pacific..............--. 415) 369) 1,102) 1,086) 4,378 | 4,597 | 5,895 | 6, 052 
SAREE 1 cee. | 1,919 | 1,826 | 6,467 | 6,735 | 22,647 | 22,725 | 31,033 | 31, 286 
Percent of change. ......-..---------- oo | -48 | ES, yy ARAN. | +0.3 | Ssaiiiicess | +0.8 
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Three geographic divisions showed increases and four decreases ;» 
the number of new residential buildings. The decrease for t)) 
country as a whole was 4.8 percent. 

New nonresidential buildings increased 4.1 percent in number, tli: 
largest increase being in the Middle Atlantic States. There was ap 
increase of three tenths of 1 percent in the number of additions. 
alterations, and repairs. There was an increase of eight tenths of | 
percent in the total number of buildings for which permits were issue! 
in October as compared with September. Six of the seven geographi. 
divisions showed increases in the total number of building operations. 
In the East North Central States there was a sharp decrease in the 
number of building operations, however. This decrease was cause 
by the falling off in the number of additions, alterations, and repairs 
in that division. 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost and number of families provided 
for in the different kinds of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 758 identical cities, in September and October, by 
geographic divisions. 
TaBLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 


WERE ISSUED IN 758 IDENTICAL CITIES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


| 


1-family dwellings 








2-family dwellings 

















: Families pro- Families pro- 
@ aphic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
Septem- | October Ann ‘ . — Septem- | October — ‘ 
ber 1933 1933 1933 1933 ber 1933 1933 1933 
New England---__...-..-- $1, 411, 126 $1, 226, 690 280 264 $78,300 | $104, 555 22 
Middle Atlantic_--___---- 1, 809, 748 | 1, 830, 440 376 367 146, 850 280, 750 42 
East North Central-__-_-_- 1, 071, 148 877, 447 234 188 50, 500 45, 000 19 
West North Central-_---- 612, 105 585, 665 198 175 19, 000 13, 300 8 
South Atlantic__......--- 786, 592 750, 610 188 199 22, 900 23, 700 13 
South Central_______- aint 441, 809 329, 829 144 160 24, 300 24, 350 12 
Mountain and Pacific____| 1,398, 937 | 1, 271, 214 396 343 65, 390 90, 800 24 
>) Seer 7, 531, 465 | 6,871,895 | 1,816 | 1,696 407, 240 582, 455 140 185 
Percent of change- ----_---_}.-....----- ye es AE Nitin cadence +43.0 }........ +32. 1 





























Multifamily dwellings 


Total, all kinds of housekeeping 























dwellings 
: Families pro- Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
Se Octo- Se 
ber ios | Oiege [tember] ber” | Feptuns | Octayer | tember 
1933 1933 1933 
New England..-.....----- $34, 000 $21, 500 15 12 |$1, 523, 426 |$1, 352, 745 317 
Middle Atlantic.____..--- 5, 540, 300 194,200 | 1,802 71 | 7,496, 898 | 2,305,390 | 2,220 
East North Central___-_- 0 0 0 0 | 1,121, 648 922, 447 253 
West North Central-_- --_- 0 0 0 0 , 105 598, 965 206 
South Atlantic__......... 8, 000 39, 900 4 31 817, 492 814, 210 205 
South Central_.._.......- 7, 500 75, 000 4 60 473, 609 429,179 160 
Mountain and Pacific-__- 75, 800 90, 400 33 43 | 1,540,127 | 1,452,414 453 
, se aS 5, 665, 600 421,000 | 1,858 217 |13, 604, 305 | 7,875,350 | 3,814 
Percent of change... .....|.......-... —92.6 |...-.... RE fed oa —42.1 |........ 
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There was a decrease of nearly $700,000 comparing October expendi- 
tures for 1-family dwellings in these 758 cities with expenditures 
for September. The number of family-dwelling units provided in 
\-family dwellings decreased 6.5 percent, comparing these 2 months. 
Decreases in number were shown in all divisions except the South 
Atlantic and South Central. No city has shown a pronounced in- 
crease in the number of 1-family dwellings constructed. In the whole 
of New York City, during September, permits were issued for only 
one hundred and thirteen 1-family dwellings, and one hundred and 
twenty-eight 1-family dwellings during October. 

Indicated expenditures for 2-family dwellings increased 43 percent, 
while the family-dwelling units provided in this type of dwelling in- 
creased 32.1 percent. This increase occurred in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. In the New England States it was 
caused by the building of a few 2-family dwellings in a large number 
of cities. The increase in the Middle Atlantic States occurred for 
the most part in the Boroughs of the Bronx and Brooklyn. 

Due to the inclusion in the September figures of several large apart- 
ment houses in New York City, notably in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, there was a very pronounced decrease in expenditures and 
dwelling units in multifamily dwellings in October. Increases in 
expenditures, as well as family-dwelling units in the multifamil 
dwellings, however, occurred in the South Atlantic, South Central, 
and Mountain and Pacific divisions. 

Each geographic division showed a decrease in indicated expendi- 
tures for housekeeping dweilings as a whole. Decreases ranged from 
a little over $3,000 in the South Atlantic States to approximately 
$5,000,000 in the Middle Atlantic States. There was a decrease of 
over 1,700 in the number of family-dwelling units provided in these 
cities during October as compared with September. All geographic 
divisions, except the South Atlantic and South Central, showed 
decreases in total dwelling units. The decreases, however, were small 
except in the Middle Atlantic division. 

Table 4 shows the index numbers of indicated expenditures for new 
residential buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, 
alterations, and repairs, and for total building operations. 

Taste 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF INDICATED 


EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929=100] 














Indicated expenditures for— 
Families |-— — 
Month provided | New resi- | New non- | Additions, Total 
for dential | residential | alterations,| building 
buildings | buildings | and repairs} operations 

1929 

SESS Se eee 70. 2 63. 7 81.3 95. 0 73.7 

Fe tal RSS SSSR ES ST + ae 64.4 61.6 107.9 115. 2 85.7 
1930 

CE ha Sl tA ILLES 51.3 44.4 73.8 64, 2 58. 2 

ME SISTER Dy 9: BRR til aeioine We 58.3 44.9 53.5 58.1 49.7 
1931 

a a a ol Sd 30. 1 24.8 41.8 41.0 33. 5 

Re, oc ek kes aubececccueucccons 33. 7 25. 4 34.8 39.8 30.8 
1932 

ESS i RC SNE 10,8 7.5 11.4 21.7 10.7 

RE SSR SS aay aa a 9.5 6.6 12.6 22. 8 11.0 
1933 

a ta nnnennbebedl 11.8 8.6 12.8 25. 5 13.1 

titi cin stitial linloeiauwtiaminiieie 6.5 5.2 13.1 30. 1 12.1 
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The index numbers of families provided for and of indicated expe: 
ditures for new residential buildings were lower than for eith.; 
September 1933 or October 1932. 

October index numbers of indicated expenditures for nonresident. | 
buildings and for additions, alterations, and repairs, were higher th:. 
for either the previous month or the corresponding month of last yea, 

The total building operations index, while slightly higher than fo; 
October 1932, was lower than for September 1933. 


Construction from Public Funds 


TaBLE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded by the United Stat: 
Government during September and October 1933, for construction 
projects of all kinds. This includes building construction; public 
roads; river, harbor, and flood-control projects; street and road 
building (other than public roads); ng vessels, reclamation proj- 
ects; forest service; water and sewerage systems; and miscellaneous 
projects. 

Whenever a contract is awarded for a public building in a city 
having a population of 10,000 or over, the data are included in the 
tables herein. Data for other types of public construction are not 
shown in the building-operations tables. 
TABLE 5.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 


PROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 


















































se River, harbor, and 
Building construction Public roads flood-control projects 
Geographic division 
September| October |September| October | September| October- 
1933 1933 1933 - 1933 1933 1933 
Pl, a eee $118, 925 $753, 381 | $1, 522,605 | $2, 551, 100 $14, 315 759, 061 
Middle Atlantic. -._........-- 4, 213,759 | 2,292,948 | 5,523,492 | 4,934,839 | 1, 569, 201 3, 545, 755 
East North Central-_-_.....-.-- 56, 386 336,768 | 4,905,540 | 5,640,642 | 2,182,307 | 13, 200, 240 
West North Central_-...----- 42, 890 741, 882 | 7,402,109 | 8, 151,255 | 13, 090, 220 6, 904, 804 
South Atlantic. ............... 427,254 | 3,295,992 | 2,973,297 | 4,278,106 | 3, 202,601 7, 335, 509 
EE 340,802 | 4,202,177 | 4,555,015 | 7,001,638 | 9,332,191 | 15,981,815 
Mountain and Pacific-----_-_-- 55, 461 2, 861, 785 | 14,377,199 | 8, 625, 551 2, 747, 948 2, 486, 212 
| ES EER aren, 5, 255, 477 | 214,489,933 | 41, 250, 257 | 41, 273,131 | 32,138,783 | 50, 213, 394 
Outside of Continental United 
NG ib adn ey canatnbete t Aes ff RE See YE eee 273, 884 
Streets and roads 3 Naval vessels sc proj- Forestry 





Geographic division 2 
a October | September |October| Septem- | October A. a October 
1933 1933 1933 1933 | ber 1933 1933 1933 1933 








New England----_----- 0 | $199, 203 |$39, 486, 283 | $1, 505 0 0 0 $27, 585 
Middle Atlantic- - ~~... 0 734, 778 | 74,038, 296 |258, 645 0 0 0 0 
East North Central___-- 0 389, 511 231, 158 | 11,145 0 0 0 | 1,328, 570 
West North Central-_- | $225, 329 323, 733 0 0 $6, 000 | $21, 200 0 748, 330 
South Atlantic... ---- 171, 355 | 1,952,118 | 57,873,713 | 30, 645 30, 000 13, 000 0 738, 780 
South Central. ___--_--- 404 | 1, 664, 007 0 0 8, 000 8, 700 0 232, 485 
Mountain and Pacific._| 504,776 | 8,033,640 | 9,075, 680 '673,125 | 4,823,671 | 747,124 |$5, 456 | 5, 555, 634 

, 0 & 901, 864 |13, 296,990 |180, 705, 130 \975, 065 | 44,874,671 |5 806,968 | 5, 456 | 68,696,054 











United States_....... 93, 855 | 1, 585, 854 |............ SR en Seeee eee 





























1 Subject to revision. 

2 Includes $5,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 

3 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Includes $7,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 

5 Includes $16,944 not allocated by geographic divisions. 

6 Includes $64,670 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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T.aLE 5.—-VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 
ROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 























































Water and sewerage ; 
systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
September; October | September| October September October 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
New England.......-.... aes ae 0 0 $74, 401 $240, 984 | $41, 216, 529 $4, 532, 819 
Middle Atlantic__...........-. 0 $13, 831 372, 533 432, 247 | 85, 717, 281 12, 213, 043 
East North Central_........-- 0 5, 000 32, 326 90, 444 7, 407, 717 21, 002, 320 
West North Central__.......-- 0 51, 300 0 196,558 | 20, 766, 548 17, 139, 062 
South bbb cic ences $21, 463 182, 146 412, 828 1, 274, 962 65, 112, 511 19, 101, 258 
South Cam@rml................. 0 107, 190 6, 474 294,165 | 14,242,886 | 29, 582,175 
Mountain and Pacific._----- 0 357, 333 14,345 | 1,189,486 | 31, 604, 536 30, 529, 890 
ENS ee 21, 463 716, 800 912, 907 3, 718, 846 | 4266,075,008 | 7134, 187, 181 
Outside of continental United 
StaQiti uses. ; ba at i he TB ey 28, 046 247, 807 125, 226 3, 348, 399 








‘ Includes $7,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
’ See notes to detail. 



















systems all showe 


in any other geographic division. 


division. 
the next highest total. 


division. 


total. 
continental United States. 


BER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


During October 1933 contracts were awarded or work was started 
under force account on projects to cost $134,187,181. 
with more than $266,000,000 for the month of September. 
decrease was caused by the falling off in awards for naval vessels. 
Awards for building construction; road construction; river, harbor, 
and flood-control projects; forestry work; and water and sewerage 
d pronounced increases, comparing awards made in 
October with those made in September. 
The projects for which contracts were awarded in the Mountain 
and Pacific division during October were to cost over $30,000,000. 
This is a larger sum than was accounted for by construction awards 
Street and road work accounted 
for over $16,000,000 of this expenditure in the Mountain and Pacific 
Contracts awarded in the South Central States showed 
River, harbor, and flood-control projects 
accounted for the greatest amount of expenditures in this geographic 


This compares 


The 


During September the largest expenditure for all projects occurred 
in the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and New England States; 
large awards for naval vessels making up the greater part of the 
Contracts totaling over $3,000,000 were awarded outside of 
Table 6 shows the value of contracts awarded from public works 
fund for all non-Federal construction projects, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 6,—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NON-FEDERAL CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECTS FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNDS DURING OCTO- 








































Building Water and : 
Geographic division construc- Pan sewerage even Total 
tion systems 
ee ee $268, 431 | $1,084,770 | $1, 168, 217 $173, 000 | $2, 694,418 
Middle weemeeee. ..-....-...2-. 8 _...| 2,362, 804 365, 122 52, 500 2, 780, 426 
East North Central_...............--.--.--- 1, 590, 689 76,310 | 3, 269, 608 0 4, 936, 607 
K 0«slti<isaseyU Qn, SE 281,135 | 1, 200, 505 995, 028 43, 961 2, 520, 629 
South Atlantic...........-- Tob Nee SRT OES EES 200, 208 190, 000 124, 048 0 514, 256 
RSS 479, 058 85, 709 60, 117 0 624, 884 
Mountain and Pacific. _.............--..-- 640, 378 204, 779 35, 115 0 880, 272 
eos UR PER 5, 822,703 | 2,842,073 | 6,017, 255 269, 461 14, 951, 492 
Outside continental United States___......|......--.---]............ (° * ) ERRERESE 140, 122 





21719°—33——12 





' Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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During October contracts were awarded by the various Sta: 
engineers of the Public Works Administration for construction pro - 
ects to cost approximately $16,000,000. This sum includes the val),. 
of contracts awarded where work was let to an outside contracto 
Where work was done by force account, the estimated cost of t| 
project as furnished to the public-works engineer was used. 

Work on non-Federal public-works projects was started in all « 
the geographic divisions. The East North Central got off to a flyinw 
start with over $5,500,000 worth of projects under way. The Ney 
England, Middle Atlantic, and West North Central divisions || 
started public-works projects to cost over $2,000,000. 3 

Water and sewerage systems accounted for a larger percentage 0! 
this expenditure than any other type of construction. The cost o/ 
buildings to be constructed accounted for the next largest slice of the 
non-Federal public-works fund. The street and road paving as shown 
in this table does not include the road work done by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Table 7 shows the value of public buildings and highway construc- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments. 



















TABLE 7.—VALUE OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AWARDS As 
REPORTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


= 





























, ; ups Value of awards for 

Value of awards for public buildings highway construction 

Geographic division —- 

October | September; October | September{ October 

1932 1933 1933 | 1933 1933 

ee ee al) eee $71, 674 $308, 750 $262, 617 $381, 605 $326, 531 
I i 3, 340, 045 366, 542 842, 089 513, 291 418, 688 
pS A ARR Se 221, 457 237, 626 528, 032 240, 440 1, 929, 455 
Wee CO INOR a hs desctcasncdeddectis 12, 956 61, 420 25, 865 877, 699 824, 682 
ct a le th, Pin Tg TUTE, 121, 113 131, 638 215, 545 392, 441 181, 780 
SAE RES ee WEEE SESS OU 617, 247 502, 734 10, 171 882, 799 333, 280 
Mountain and Pacific. .................... 211, 376 626, 093 211,899 | 1,952,938 1, 166, 609 
, ES Oe aoe Pee Fee eee 4, 595, 868 2, 234, 803 2, 096, 218 5, 241, 213 5, 181, 02 








1 Subject to revision 


Data concerning building contracts were received direct from the 
State officials. Data concerning highway construction were obtained 
from the Bureau of Public Route. 

During October 1933 State awards for building construction totaled 
slightly over $2,000,000, which was practically the same as tlhe 
September total, but not quite one half the October 1932 total. 

Awards made by the State governments for highway construction 
totaled a little more than $5,000,000 for each of the 2 months, Sep- 
tember and October. 


Comparisons, October 1933 with October 1932 


TABLE 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations, in 341 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of 
October 1933 and October 1932, by geographic divisions. 
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* qasie 8.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 341 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER 1932 AND OCTOBER 1933, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 





Geographic division 


October October Percent October October | Percent 
1932 1933 of change 1932 1933 of change 





New BG nccccccccscnscenceee $843, 180 | $1, 075, 955 +27.6 | $1,027,119 | $1, 306, 341 +27.2 
Middle Atilantic..................-. 2, 289,831 | 1, 733, 840 —24.3 | 4,449,506 | 1,891,076 —57.5 
East North Central.............-- 1, 039, 539 732, 576 —28.8 | 1,640,810 | 1,845, 789 +12. 5 
West North Central..........-.--- 647, 429 499, 445 —22.9 | 1,344, 096 988, 382 —26.5 
South: SN 3 oscenceasa pti... 921, 328 706, 820 —23.3 | 1,560,741 | 2,013, 412 +29. 0 
South Gest cendenctasdi eons 544, 987 346, 754 —36.4 | 3,898,003 | 1, 444, 223 —62.9 















































Mountain and Pacific. -........---- 1, 564, 092 1, 114, 514 —28. 7 1, 422, 852 2, 757, 282 +93. 8 
ha Sesvntncbatawakes su 7, 850, 386 6, 209, 904 —20.9 | 15,343,127 | 12, 246, 505 —20.2 
Additions, alterations, and repairs} Total construction (estimated 
(estimated cost) cost) Num- 
Geographic division =< 
October October | Percent October October | Percent 
1932 1933 of change 1932 1933 of change 
New England. ..-....-..-.-.-- $884, 604 | $1, 415, 102 +60. 0 | $2,754,903 | $3, 797, 398 +37.8 53 
Middle Atlantic__--_-- ..----|« 3, 516, 256 4, 238, 217 +20. 5 | 10, 255, 593 7, 863, 133 —23.3 67 
East North Central_.......-| 1, 473, 491 1, 310, 097 —11.1 4, 153, 840 3, 888, 462 —6.4 93 
West North Central-_--.----- 486, 065 523, 928 +7.8 | 2,477,590 | 2,011,755 —18.8 25 
Bouth Aisemene............-. 1, 139,458 | 1, 648, 278 +44.7 | 3,621,527 | 4,368,510 +20. 6 38 
Sort REE 3 neccenentuee 509, 930 650, 663 +27.6 | 4,952,920 | 2,441,640 —50.7 28 
Mountain and Pacific. - -.--- 1, 068, 607 | 1,908, 972 +78.6 | 4,055,551 | 5,780, 768 +42. 5 37 
Es a oe 9, 078, 411 | 11, 695, 257 +28.8 | 32, 271,924 | 30, 151, 666 —6.6 341 
| 

















Comparing October 1933 with October 1932, there was a decrease 
of 20.9 percent in indicated expenditures for new residential buildings. 
All geographic divisions, except the New England, showed decreases 
in expenditures for this type of structure. 

There was also a decrease in expenditures for new nonresidential 
buildings. Four of the seven geographic divisions, however, showed 
increases ranging from 12.5 percent in the East North Central States 
to 93.8 percent in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs 
increased 28.8 percent comparing October 1933 with the same month 
of the previous year. Increases for this type of structure were shown 
in all geographic divisions, except the East North Central. 

The total expenditures for building construction in these 341 cities, 

during October 1933, was 6.6 percent less than during the same month 
of last year. Four geographic divisions registered decreases in total 
expenditures and three showed increases. 
Table 9 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 341 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over for the months of October 1933 and October 1932, 
by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND | » 


PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER 1932 AND OCTOBER 1933, BY GEOGRAP| 


>) 




















DIVISIONS 
y ; New nonresi- | Additions, al- 7a 
wea dential build- | terations, and men comet 
‘ ings repairs ton 
Geographic division 
October| October| October|October| October! October October ¢ det 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 19 
-_ a a 
ee cick od tabetonntannd 166 161 665 572 2, 169 2, 115 3, 000 2 S48 
Se a in ei cthdcinereitnhmacd 425 311 1, 547 1,115 4, 303 5, 489 6, 275 f 
Bast Noren Comteal.............<...- 200 161 1, 464 1,200 | 2,401 2, 557 4, 065 3 O18 
West North Central_...............-.. 187 140 802 733 941; 1,266] 1,930 2 139 
8 SEE ae 249 160 563 453 2, 906 2, 721 3, 718 3,334 
Se ey eee 223 129 394 432 | 1,718 | 1,744] 2,335 9 
Mountain and Pacific..............-- 492 295 1, 164 918 | 3,469 3, 722 5, 125 4, 
Total__.__- Pe ew mete 1,942 | 1,357] 6,599] 5,423 | 17,907 | 19,614 | 26,448 | 26. 204 
PURSUS CS HID w ocd code cclbsedan em —30. 1 |..------ et og i | 





























New residential buildings decreased 30.1 percent in number, co1\- 
paring October 1933 with October 1932. All geographic divisions 
showed decreases in the number of residential buildings. 

The number of new nonresidential buildings decreased 17.8 percent. 
The South Central was the only geographic division registering «1 
increase in new nonresidential buildings, comparing these two periods. 

The number of additions, alterations, and repairs increased ‘).} 
percent. Five of the seven geographic divisions showed increases 
in this type of structure. 

The decrease in the total number of building operations was two 
tenths of 1 percent, 5 geographic divisions showing decreases and 2 
showing increases. 

Table 10 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings for which permits were issued in 341 identical citics 
during October 1933-and October 1932, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 10.—ESTIMATED COST OF AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR |\ 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WEL! 
ISSUED IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES IN OCTOBER 1932 AND OCTOBER 1933, BY GEv- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





= 
































1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Families pro- Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 

October | October |October|October| October | October |October| Octobe: 

1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
New England__._.------- $755, 180 | $717, 400 153 151 $61, 500 $67, 555 20 17 
Middle Atlantic._......-- 1, 643, 731 | 1, 324, 590 370 274 342, 300 251, 250 88 62 
East North Central___._- 837, 107 687, 576 186 155 65, 432 45, 000 18 9 
West North Central__.__- 613, 979 487, 945 181 138 9, 750 11, 500 6 4 
South Atlantie__........- 872, 178 240 152 24, 650 4, 900 10 if 
South Central_...__....-.- 437, 177 252, 204 209 123 29, 560 19, 550 15 10 
Mountain and Pacific. --_| 1, 186, 102 962, 314 432 277 218, 898 73, 300 88 2t 
ep eee 6, 345, 454 | 5,094,049 1,771 | 1,270 752, 090 473, 055 245 134 
Percent of change---._--.|.-..-.------ —19.7 |.-...--- WE cca teckel SS eee —45. 3 




















: 
. 
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TanigE 10.—ESTIMATED COST OF AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN 
1 FFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
isSUED IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES IN OCTOBER 1932 AND OCTOBER 1933, BY GEO- 
RAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 





_ 





Total, all kinds of housekeeping 


Multifamily dwellings dwellings 





Families pro- Families pro- 


Geographic division Estimated cost Estimated cost 
































vided for vided for 

RT 
October October |October|October| October October |October October 

1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 | 1933 
New E ngland_. ee, $26, 500 0 10 0| $843, 180 $784, 955 183 | 168 
Middle Atlantic.......-.- 278, 800 | $158, 000 89 54 | 2, 264,831 | 1, 733, 840 547 | 390 
East North Central._---- 43, 000 0 ll 0 945, 539 732, 576 215 164 
West North Central_____- 23, 700 0 12 0 647, 429 499, 445 199 142 
South Atlantic........-.- 24, 500 39, 900 16 31 921, 328 706, 820 266 189 
South Central_-_--- — 11, 800 75, 000 14 60 478, 537 346, 754 238 193 
Mountain and Pacific - -- 159, 092 78, 900 78 39 | 1, 564,092 | 1,114,514 598 342 
ea 567,392 | 351,800}  230| 184 | 7,664,936 | 5,918,904 | 2, 246 | 1,588 
Percent of change---_----- ae ge =e fu. ntbece. WEEE Vina cice | —29.3 





Indicated expenditures for 1-family dwellings decreased 19.7 percent, 
comparing October 1933 with the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. This decrease was spread over all of the seven geographic 
divisions. ‘The number of families provided for in these dwellings 
decreased 28.3 percent, all geographic divisions registering the 
decrease. 

Expenditures for 2-family dwellings decreased in all geographic 
divisions except the New ‘baelaad and the West North Central. 
The number of families provided for in 2-family dwellings decreased 
in all 7 geographic divisions. 

The South Atlantic and South Central States showed slight in- 
creases in both indicated expenditures and in the number of families 
provided for in apartment houses; the other five geographic divisions 
showed decreases. 

Expenditures for housekeeping dwellings as a whole and the number 
of families provided for in these dwellings showed decreases in each 
of the seven geographic divisions. 


Details by Cities 


TaBLE 11 shows the estimated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, for new nonresidential bulidinen, and for total building 
operations, together with the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings, in each of the cities of the United States having a population 
of 10,000 or over for which reports were received for October 1933. 

Permits were issued during October for the following important 
building projects: In West Hartford, Conn., for a school building to 
cost $235,000; in Newark, N.J., for a public utilities building to cost 
$1,500,000; and in Los Angeles, Calif., for factory buildings to cost 
$1,600,000. A contract was awarded by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy Department for a machinery and electrical shop 
in the Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash., to cost $575,000. 
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TABLE 11,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU:) 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1933 


New England States 




























































| 
New New Fam- New New F 
residen- | nonresi- (nda ilies residen- | nonresi- Pa | il 
City and State | tial | dential |, > ye. | Pro- || City and State tial | dential ~ ale 
build- | build- vis) vided build- | build- | ™&T& | yj .).4 
ings ings | P® for ings ings | Pts) |; 
Connecticut: Massachusetts— 
Ansonia. __._- $5,000! $7, 750) $13, 300) 1 Continued. 
Bridgeport.__| 50, 380 8,655) 73, 057 14 Medford _____- $3,000} $2,000) $12, 160 1 
Bristol_...___- 0} 6,705; 10,183 0 Melrose......; 50,250 2,750) 55, 245| r 
Danbury -___- 5, 500 6,300} 19,910 l Milton.......| 37,050 3, 160} 98, 840) 9 
a 10, 500 0} = =:10, 723 2 Needham_.--_- 57, 500 3, 250} 65, 800) 7 
East Hartford 0 500; 10, 270 0 New Bedford- 0 6,795) 27, 375 0 
Fairfield____- 32, 600 500} 50, 485 6 Newburyport. 0} 230,400} 230, 400) 0 
Greenwich_.__- 3,000! 57,750) 76, 750 1 Newton__-___- 143, 500 2, 600}. 164, 505) 5 
Hamden__-__- 9, 000 8,550} 21, 785 3 North Adams. 5, 500 290 8, 420) | 
Hartford_____- 4,500} 10,355) 47,192 1 Northampton. 7, 650 1,350} 14, 400) 10 
Meriden_____- 3,700! 60,633! 79,128 1 North Attle- | 
Middletown. 0 1, 798) 3, 523 0 borough . __ 1, 000 675 1, 675 2 
Milford_..___- 6, 000 1, 536; 20, 123 3 Norwood. ___- 2, 000 275 5, 025 
Naugatuck.__| 18,000 9,600; 34,925 6 Peabody--.--_. 0 4, 100 9, 05 0 
New Britain_-. 0 375) 11,023 0 Pittsfield ae 8, 000 1,275} 19, 275 2 
New Haven_. 8, 000 3, 873} 21, 103 1 Plymouth. __. 3, 500 i, 100 8, 206 2 
Norwalk_____- 17,300; 22,115} 45,570 7 Quincy____.-- 15, 800 4,025} 30, 785 3 
Norwich.-.--- 5, 500 7,505) 18, 650; 2 Revere. ...... 3, 000 650} 12,700 
Stamford ___-_- 5, 400 1, 305 23, 850 2 ill 6, 000: 20, 750 42, 302 l 
Stratford ____- 8,175; 21,755) 30,677 3 Somerville___- O} 15,150) 34,457 0) 
Torrington __- 3, 000 3, 31 15, 412 1 Southbridge -.- 0} 43,350; 43,350 0 
Wallingford -_ - 0 3. 3, 785 0 Springfield _ _- 1,975 4,700} 16,090) 2 
Waterbury___| 11,800 4, 27,775 4 Stoneham..._| 11,000 925; 15, 225 2 
West Hartford 89, 000} 239, 342, 185 14 Swampscott - - 4, 600 1, 900 10, 001 l 
Willimantic - - 1, 000 2, 600 2 Taunton.__..- 0) 1, 339 7, 370 0 
Maine: Waltham.___- 12,400} 100,505) 114,715 5 
Auburn-_---_- 50,000' 26,600) 78, 100 15 Watertown__- 0 1, 350 7, 450) 0 
Biddeford _ . __ 1, 000 2, 125 1 Wellesley_____ 66,000} 34,300) 108, 100 7 
Portland ---_- 4,800} 191,1 202, 880 2 Westfield____. 3, 500 0 4, 775) 2 
South Port- West Spring- 
a 0 1, 435 1, 735 0 i 2, 200 688 5, 296) 1 
Westbrook __- 0 1, 540 0 Winchester. 33, 500) 960} 36,955 4 
Massachusetts: Winthrop- - -- 1, 400 1, 555 4, 866 1 
Arlington____- 32, 500 2,400} 35, 585 6 Woburn____-. 1, 000) 945 2, 875) 1 
Attleboro_..__| 23, 1,495} 25, 420 6 Worcester....| 37,750) 23,560) 77,157 g 
Belmont .-____- 44, 500 4,725, 52,090 7|| New Hamp- 
Beverly __._-. 9, 000 > 12, 305 2 shire: 
Boston !_____- 212,000) 137, 1, 110, 385 18 Concord------ 500} 133,036) 133, 836 l 
Braintree____. 24, 315 5,400} 31,020 5 Manchester-_- 16,100} 27,057 66, 861, 7 
Brockton ____- 3, 000 2,525} 11, 495 1 || Rhode Island: 
Brookline-___.- 37, 000 7,17 55, 785, 2 Central Falls- 0 485 2, 505 0 
Cambridge _. 6, 000: 2, 40, 822) 1 Cranston ----- 11, 700 9, 363} 24, 043) { 
Chelsea_.___- 6, 021 0 East Provi- 
Chicopee. ___- 1, 16, 19, 650 1 dence._____- 32,700; 36,428) 78,850 7 
Dedham_____- 0 2, 14, 105 0 Newport. -- 19, 250 3,450} 61, 373) { 
Easthampton. 9, 9, 300 0 North Provi- 
Everett_...... 0 18, 700: 0 dence___-_-- 0 900} 1, 650) 0 
Fall River___- Oo} 15, 23, 547 0 Pawtucket - _- 8, 000 1,165} 16, 954) 3 
Fitchburg. ___ 1, 500 1, 3, 433 1 Providence - _- 19, 200; 36,000) 145, 650) 4 
Framingham - 6, 500 10, 355 2 Warwick-_-_-_- 9, 800 7,350} 30, 150) 5 
Gardner. -_-_- 6, 000 5, 12, 685 1 Westerly __._. 5,000} 5,350) 12,987 2 
Gloucester-___ 3, 7, 050 1 West War- 
Haverhill___-_- 1, 11, 665 1 ther aad 3, 500 500) 4, 000 1 
Holyoke____.- 10, ll, 29, 050 2 Woonsocket. - 1, 500 3,845} 13, 242 I 
Lawrence .___- 19, 500 3 28, 677 5 || Vermont: 
Leominster __ 23, 38, 986 0 Bennington..._| 10, 500 0} 10,500 4 
Lowell.__..___. 6, 300 9, 150 2 Burlington.._| 184, 400; 2,625) 199, 725 5 
OS EES 4,000; 450, 79, 715 1 —— 
Malden.______ 7, 4, 15, 925 2 Total____- 1, 649, 745)1, 805, 046/5, 112,449) 306 
Marlborough - q 1, 2, 000) 0 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: New Jersey— 
Atlantic City. $24, 0 Continued. : 
Bayonne _---- 10, 0 Clifton--_-.---. $25,000} $3, $32, 005 5 
Belleville ---- $7,200} $10,145} 21, 3 pee 0 1, 775 6 
Bloomfield _ _- 0} =1,200,_~—s 5, 700 0 East Orange-- oC, 12, 841 0 
Bridgeton - - -- 0 530 530 0 Elizabeth-__-_.- 11, 000 7,800} 31,917 2 
Burlington --- 0 650 2, 680 0 Englewood - - - 6, 300 400 7, 700 1 
Camden....-- 500; 24,774, 41,194 1 G _ ee 0 1,1 2, 400 0 




















1 Applications filed 
























































HOUSING 1451 
TapLE 11,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
2 IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1933—Continued 
Middle Atlantic States—Continued 
New Fam- New New Fam- 
nonresi- Gnclad- ilies ; residen- | nonresi- anh ilies 
City and State dential | ‘jo re- | _Pro-, || City and State; tial | dential ing re- | Pto- 
build- | DS ty” | vided build- | build- | D5irs) | vided 
ings ~~ fo. ings ings P for , 
New Jersey— New York— 
Continued. Continued. 
Hackensack - - $1,785) $7, 213} 0 Mount Ver- 
Harrison. - - -- 40, 300} 43, 800 0 non......... $38, 500} $4,000) $65, 345 5 
Hillside Twp- 0 7, 000 4 Newburgh-___- 6, 000 500} 51,150 1 
Hoboken - - --- 0 8, 208 0 New Rochelle- 22, 400 16,350; 44,615 3 
Irvington-.---- 1,600} 10,310 1 New. York 
Jersey City--- 43,450} 72,525 1 City: 
Keetaes.<..23 2, 550) 2, 740 0 The Bronx'!_| 266,500} 80,150) 738, 465 68 
| Se esas 33, 905 38, 095 1 Brooklyn!_-| 175,900) 242, 750/1, 323, 565 36 
Long Branch. 2, 215 5, 935 0 Manhattan'| 136,000) 200, 700)1, 563, 225 34 
Lyndhurst - - - 3, 200 3, 750 0 Queens !___-| 327,900) 123,709} 884, 291 84 
Maplewood Richmond!-| 40,200} 11,139} 108,114 y 
TOR. scenes 3,025} 45, 335 4 Niagara Falls- 3, 700 1,957) 39,441 1 
Montelair - - - 2,200} 37, 755 2 North Tona- 
Morristown - - 0 600 4, 595 0 wanda___-_- 0 1, 300 1,470 0 
Newark. ..-.-- 14, 500}1, 624, 650/1, 689, 525 4 Ogdensburg - - 0 1, 680 4, 680 0 
New Bruns- Oneida---_---- 0 5, 650 6, 675 0 
WE ace sxs 25| 10,342 0 Oneonta__---- 0 0 1, 800 0 
Nwimt-<4-6~4 3, 960 10, 138 2 Ossining ----.-- 0 2, 150 8, 425 0 
Orange. .----- 2,500) 49, 335 0 Oswego-_-__---- 0 15, 350 15, 550 0 
Passaic. ...... 2,975) 29,453 2 Peekskill a 20, 100 7,900; 46,860 bay 
Paterson - - -- 10,585) 48,745 2 Plattsburg_...| 24,000 990; 26,090 s 
Perth Amboy 315 1, 745 0 Port Chester - 0 496 3, 471 0 
Phillipsburg. - 150 150 0 Port Jervis -.- - 0 0 0 0 
Plainfield - . - - 2,050} 39,820 5 Poughkeepsie 6,500} 18,275) 26,950 1 
Pleasantville 200 2, 825 1 Rensselaer --_- 2,500) 24,350) 28, 525 1 
Red Bank---- 170 2, 905 1 Rochester__--| 15,500) 113,455) 175, 599 3 
Ridgefield Rockville 
aa 690 1, 196 0 Center___--} 61,300 650} 64,710 s 
Ridgewood - -. 1,280} 15,036 2 Saratoga 
Rutherford - -. 1, 040 6, 280) 0 Springs- ---- 1, 800 0| 93,648 4 
South Orange. 1,750} 15,603 1 Schenectady -- 4,500} 13,270) 39,612 1 
South River ?. 2, 600 4, 800 0 Syracuse - - - -- 47, 200 7, 675 74, 725 8 
Summit... 2, 000 37, 530 4 Tonawanda _- 2,800) 50,175 53, 125 1 
Teaneck Twp- 3,164! 30, 684 4 » 2 a 26,000; 10,655) 57,792 4 
Trenton. -_._-. 8, 843) 32,725 1 a 16, 000 4,400} 21,550 4 
Union City... 0} = 20, 785 0 Valley Stream 1, 200 1, 375 8, 446 1 
Union Twp--. 16, 610 35, 120 3 Watertown __- 1, 500 7, 600 14, 925 1 
Weehawken _. 500 2, 715 0 White Plains- 16, 800 1,100} 25,525 2 
Westfield. __- 1,410} 14,340 1 Yonkers_----- 45, 000 3,650) 68, 854 s 
West New Pennsylvania: 
leisite 0 2, 735 0 Abington Twp- 4, 500 2, 700 10, 303 1 
West Orange - 4,565) 28, 935 4 Allentown- .--- 17,700} 17,406) 44,011 2 
New York: Altoona-_----- 2, 000 3,135; 18, 420 1 
Albany._....- 9,155) 112, 224 5 Ambridge ?__- 0 600 6, 100 0 
Amsterdam _- 2, 850 2, 950 0 Snood 4, 200 0 4, 200: 1 
Auburn. _-..- 1, 285) 20, 235 4 Berwick __---- 3, 000 500 3, 500 2 
Binghamton-- 28,023) 67, 995 3 Bethlehem_--- 5, 250 2,900} 11, 925; 1 
Buffalo_-____-- 418,612) 492, 378 4 Braddock----- 0 0 0 0 
Cohoes......- 500 2, 500 0 Bradford _----- 0 1, 310 10, 271 0 
Corning. ....- 12, 500' 20, 885 0 a .-. 0 0 0 0 
Dunkirk. ___- 615] 4, 205 0 Canonsburg -- 0| 3,000} += 4, 000 0 
Kimira. ...... 24, 158 30, 736 0 Carlisle-______- 0) 200 1, 725 0 
Endicott ____- 3,395) 33, 545 4 Chambersburg 0} 600 600 0 
Freeport. _ _- 11, 250} 22, 500 2 Charleroi__--_- 0 0 0 0 
Fulton_-__-_-- 925 6, 125 1 Chester__----- 0 1, 000 2, 250 0 
Glen Cove...- 1,350} 18, 550 5 Clairton_----- 0} 270 690 0 
Glens Falls_. 330 2, 830) 0 Coatsville_--- 0 0 316 0 
Herkimer-.__- 0 0) 0 Connellsville- 0 500 605 0 
Hornell_______ 0 0 0 Conshohocken. 0 850 1, 150 0 
Irondequoit _ _ 980 4, 255 1 Coraopolis--_- 0 0 0 0 
ae 1, 300 9, 450 1 onora_____-- 0 0 500) 0 
Jamestown _- 900 4, 780 0 Du Bois____-- 0 0 0 0 
Johnson City. 60, 300} 66, 500 1 Duquesne -_- 2, 200 250) 3, 400 1 
Kenmore.____ 7,885} 17,873 3 Easton... __-- 0 785| 12,435 0 
K it 8,635} 31, 192 4 Ellwood City 0 0 0 0 
Lackawanna. 0} = 13, 700 2 -e_....... 15, 000 4,365) 26, 630 4 
port____- 490 3, 775 1 Greensburg --. 0 0 0 0 
Lynbrook... 395; 3, 965 0 Harrisburg - -- 5, 840) 3,425) 20,591 1 
ee > e...3% 1 Haverford -__- Oo} =. 2,075 7, 01 0 
eae ee: 0 Hazleton... _- acs 2,175} 24,115 2 
Midiitowi.. 125, 26, 525 5 Jeannette... __ 1 1 0 
pplications filed. 


: Nb included in totals, 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1933—Continued ° 
Middle Atlantic States—Continued 
= = 
New New Fam- New New | Fom- 
residen- | nonresi- Gnchat- ilies residen- | nonresi- Pasa ilies 
City and State | tial | dential | ;i ore | Pro- || City and State| tial | dential | SROUC") |.” 
build- | build- a vided build- | build- | DEES vi oa 
ings ings | P# for ings ings | Pairs 
Pennsylv ania— Pennsylvania— 
Continued. Continued. 
Johnstown-.--- $1,500} $1,755) $10,519 1 Pottstown-__- 0} $1,825) $4,150 0 
Kingston--__- 26, 600 8,200} 36, 150 y Pottsville____- $5, 500: 350 7, 850 l 
Lancaster ----- 0 7,400} 14,000 0 Scranton__-_-.- 8,500} 23,446) 43,716 2 
Latrobe-_-.-.-- 0 0 1, 700 0 Sharon 2______ 20, 000 2,675} 22, 675) | 
Lower Merion. 48, 500 6,946) 91, 365 6 Steelton_--_-_-_- 0 0 0) 0 
McKeesport-- 3, 500 821; 12,940 1 Sunbury----.-- 0 300; 16, 450! 0 
McKees Swissvale-.__- 6, 000 0 6, 000, l 
Rocks ?____- 0 0 0 0 Tamaqua---_- 0 700 1, 100 0 
Mahonoy City. 0 0 0 0 Uniontown__- 0} 9,550} 9,950! 9 
Meadville - - _- 0! 217,950} 230, 890 0 Upper Darby-.| 29,000 3,051} 36, 281! { 
Monessen-_---- 6, 500 280 7, 390 2 Vandergrift__- 0 0 0 0 
Mount Leba- Warren... ___ 0 0 5, 923 0 
ae 27, 100 0} 27,600 3 Washington _- 0 710 810 0 
Munhall__---- 0 0 1, 275 0 Waynesboro-. 0 0 0 0) 
New Castle-__- 3, 800 1, 665 6, 525 1 West Chester- 0 450) 625 0 
Norristown__- 0 1, 455 9, 970 0 Wilkes-Barre - 19, 600 1,500} 44, 593 7 
North Brad- Wilkinsburg-- 0 0 2, 470 0 
ae 0 0 0 0 Williamsport - 9, 000 782} 15,809 l 
Of Va... 0 0 1, 875 0 , i an 0} 26,880) 42,438 0 
Philadelphia__| 119,000} 132,845} 582, 751 30 - 
Phoenixville__ 300 0 Total____- 2, 309, 990)4, 119, 751|11,094,127 2 
Pittsburgh- -. 49,400} 173,194) 274, 345 14 
East North Central States 
Illinois: Ilinois—Centd. 
pO” aa $9, 510 0 Rockford ---_-- $8, $475) $17,725 l 
Aurefs....... $5, 14, 550 1 Rock Island -. 1, 029 3, 999) 0 
Belleville____- 3, 5, 485 2 Springfield_..| 22, 44,030, 73, 270) { 
Berwyn -_..-.-.- 6, 650 0 Sterling....__- 150 1, 510. 
Bloomington. 3, 600 0 Streator. ..... 0 271) 0 
Blue Island_-- 6, 735 0 Urbana.._-... 0 8, 475. 0 
Brookfield__- 0 0 Waukegan... 0 2, 850, 0 
+ ae 100 0 Wilmette_-_._- 1 200, 600} 217, 700 2 
Calumet City- 760 0 Winnetka. - .- 19,050; 19, 450 0 
Canton..-...-- 780 0 || Indiana: 
Centralia-____- 0 0 et 40 40 0 
Champaign__- 5, 5, 275 1 Connersville_- 20 20 0 
Chicago - - - --- 61, 653,166} 15 Crawfords- 
Chicago a 50,925) 51, 525) 0 
Heights ____ 5, 650) 0 East Chicago- 0 1, 500) 0 
Cicero........ 14, 230 0 || Elkhart-.....- 175 2, 106) 0 
Danville_____. 8, 700 0 Elwood_-_..._- 125 375| 0 
Decatur ___-__- 3, 015 0 Evansville___- 7, 2,175; 21, 373) 3 
East St. Louis 1, 4, 1 Fort Wayne_.| 25, 254, 666) 340, 929) 3 
eee a 2, 12, 840) 1 ea 6, 850 9, 300) 0 
Elmhurst..._- 7, 8, 550 1 Goshen....... 250 2, 450) 0 
Elmwood Hammond..-.-. 6, 250 8, 486) l 
, . —qeeaee 1, 135 0 Huntington - - F% 1, 665. 0 
Evanston__._- 19, 36, 750 2 Indianapolis_. 125, %27| 166, 878 3 
Forest Park__- 2, 185 0 Jeffersonville - 0 1, 000, 0 
Freeport____-- 2, 285 0 Kokomo...._- 265 1, 725 0 
Granite City_- 0 0 Lafayette__.__ 300 300. 0 
Harvey..---.--- 1, 000 0 La Porte--___. 1, 575 3, 335 0 
Highland Logansport__ 435 1, 740 0 
PU icin 43, 000 45, 685 2 |S a 0 9, 485 1 
in catia 3, 944 0 Michigan | 
Kankakee - -_- 6, 000 9, 1 SS 5, 340 5, 630) 0 
La Grange_._- 5, 850 0 Mishawaka... 1, 340) 4, 840 l 
Maywood. --- 1, 600 3, 1 Muncie-_-_---- 1, 225 9, 656 3 
Melrose Park. 0 335 0 New Castle__. 0} 4,000 0 
Moline. ._-_.-_- 5, 025 0 Richmond_.-_- 3, 200 8, 900 0 
Mount Ver- South Bend-- 8,340} 22,710 2 
 Saae 0 Terre Haute-_- 46,270; 64, 767 3 
Oak Park__.__ 39, 045 0 Vincennes. --- 0 1, 955 0 
Ottawa....... 0 Whiting...... 2, 040 0 
Park Ridge-_-_- 4, 695 0 —— 
WIPE cen deus z 74, 870 2 Adrian ....._- 1, 1, 565 0 
Quincy......-. 5, 0 Ann Arbor... 2, 17, 958 2 














2 Not included in totals. 
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HOUSING 1453 
T.sLE 11,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1933—Continued 
East North Central States—Continued 
New New | Fam- New New Fam- 
residen- | nonresi- Gadd ilies residen- | nonresi- ant. ilies 
City and State tial dential ing re- | PEO City and State tial dential ing re- | Pro- 
: build- | build- | DSS) | vided build- | build- | Dire) | Vided 
ings ings pa for ings ings Pp for 
M ichigan—Con. Ohio—Contd. 
Battle Creek - 0 $650; $2,850 0 Fremont__.._. 0 $450) $1,650 0 
Bay City....- $3,000} 1,185) 10,174 1 Hamilton-.__-- 0} 1,540) 3,735 0 
Dearborn..--- 10, 600; 28,268) 40, 431 2 Ironton..__.-. 0 275 0 
Detroit...---. 124,350} 93,910) 396, 936 24 Lakewood.-...| $14, 500 6,330} 23,370 2 
Escanaba..-..- 2, 400 200 2, 600 2 a 0 0 450 0 
Ferndale. -.-- 0 17, 214 17, 914 0 Lorain_......- 0 505 1, 435 0 
Flint.cs0<ses 1,000; 6,659 664 1 Mansfield - - __ 6, 506 1, 505 11, 214 2 
Grand Rapids 0 9, 145 22, 945 0 Marion.------ 0 2, 065 2, 970 0 
Grpsse Pointe Massillon.-__- 5, 800 375 7, 645 1 

\, =e 15, 321 140 15, 811 1 Middletown_- 0 810 4, 985 0 
Hamtramek-. 6, 500 8,600} 16,640 1 ewark._.__- 0| 43,100) 45,450 0 
Highland Perme.......« 0 950 1, 500 0 

Pats anennd 0 400 12, 940 0 |, 2, 500 0 2, 575 1 
Holland --..-..- 0 300 1, 397 0 Portsmouth -- 4, 000 1, 228 7, 834 2 
Ironwood... 0 50 60 0 Salem _-_._-.-- 0 100 100 0 
Jackson_.....- 0} 100,245) 100, 967 0 Sandusky - - -- 3, 200 985 4, 810 1 
Kalamazoo. -- 0 2, 902 7, 034 0 Shaker 
Lansing -.-~.-- 0 1, 900 5, 285 0 Heights____- 33, 700 24, 100 61, 050 3 
Lincoln Park. 0 408 5, 508 0 Springfield _ _- 0 1, 465 4, 240 0 
Marquette___- 0 250 450 0 Steubenville__ 6, 000 1, 400 8, 500 1 
Menominee - - 0 2, 000 2, 000 0 Struthers__-_-- 0 375 375 0 
Monroe....--- 0| 61,356) 62,956 0 , eae 0 0 0 0 
Muskegon. -_- 0 420 3, 740 0 .  ——e 12, 000 10,358} 35,817 4 
Owosso....... 0 180 1, 780 0 anen....... 4, 000 1, 085 9, 595 4 
Pontiac....... 0 3, 355 3, 800 0 Wooster. __._- 2, 500 600 b 1 
Royal Oak. -- 0 460 800 0 OO ae 500 6, 075 6, 575 1 
Saginaw-...-. 4, 250 8, 645 17, 856 3 Youngstown.. 0} 134,430) 144, 560 0 
Sault Sainte Wisconsin: 

Marie. ....- 2, 150 575 4, 462 2 Appleton__--_- 6,300| 85,510) 96, 295 3 
W yandotte___| 2, 600 325 5, 725 1 Se 0| 106,475) 107,125 0 
Ypsilanti *___- 0 300 350 0 Cudahy-.--.--- 0 300 1, 325 't} 

Ohio: Eau Claire - -- 500 3,150; 10, 200 1 
A RIG iiscend 12,500) 38,905) 71,875 3 Fond du Lac- 0 6, 665 8, 850 0 
Alliance. .....! 0 75) 75 0 Green Bay --. 7, 900 3, 520 14, 720 5 
Ashland.....- 9 850) 1,300) 0] Janesville... 3, 300 0} 3,600) = 1 
Ashtabula_...| 0 627, 1.3271 O|| Kenosha... 0| «1,205 «1,930 += 
Bellaire_...... 0 0 0 0 Madison__.._- 7, 000 2,500) 14,985 1 
Bucyrus__-.... 0 0 0 0 Marinette - ._- 0 715 1, 215 0 
Cambridge. .- 0 0 0 0 Milwaukee...| 26,200) 133,726) 207, 391 5 
Canton....... 0 3, 905 560 0 Oshkosh... -- 5, 661 525 10, 261 2 
Cincinnati....| 138, 800 45,085| 241, 100 25 Racine- -_---- 22, 000 4, 200 30, 193 1 
Cleveland....| 59,500) 77,800) 221,975 gy Sheboygan_-_|} 21, 200 1,790} 42,776 5 
Cleveland Shorewood _ -_- 0 300 1, 515 0 

Heights__... 11, 200 680| 15, 730 2 South Mil- 

Columbus..-- 0} 14,850) 122, 600 0 waukee___-- 0 0 0 0 
Cuyahoga Superior__---- 0 3, 200} 10,340 0 

FO idicsed 0 250 250 0 Two Rivers-_- 0 0 833 0 
Dayton....... 0 15, 371 40, 301 0 Waukesha._-_- 7, 300 7, 450 15, 700 2 
East Cleve- Wausau. .--_-__- 7, 700 725 9, 675 4 

ge 10, 000 705; 11,134 1 Wauwatosa-_- 13,000} 10,235) 23,760 2 
) “SS 0 400 5, 0 West Allis___- 0 3, 285 14, 510 0 
Eudid....:... 23, 000 8,100; 31,100 4 
Findlay _.._.. 0; 100 600 0 Total___-- 922, 447) 2, 388, 452)4, 704, 299 197 
Fostoria._.... 0 350 350 0 

| 
West North Central States 
| 

Iowa: Kansas: 

Ames._....... $2,100) $3,1 0 Arkansas City 0 0 
Burl on... 550) 0 Atchison -- - _- $10, 200 0 
Cedar ids| $11,7 2,308) 44, 246 6 Dodge City_-- 250 0 
Council Bluffs 3, 769) 14,136 0 Eldorado- -_--- 6, 830 0 
Davenport_ 7,1 55, 583} 96, 350 2 Emporia------ 6, 300 2 
Des Moines... 23, 9,315) 43,244 12 Fort Scott_--_- 1, 350 0 
Dubuque____- 5,1 4,332) 31,239 1 Hutchinson - - 56, 301 2 
Fort Dodge... 0 4 0 Kansas City -- 22, 495 5 
Iowa City___- 6, 7 14, 799 2 Lawrence..-_- 3, 125 0 
Marshalltown 1, 1, 150] 0 Leavenworth 16, 300 3 
Mason City .. 13, 23,793) 44, 8 Manhattan_ 9, 090 1 
Muscatine____ 2, 6, 185: 2 Newton. _._-- 5, 625 1 
Ottumwa... _. 4, 4, 9, 3 Pittsburg-__-_- 0 0 
Sioux City__.} 20, 32, 51 55, 990 4 et 11, 885 2 
aterloo____- 18, 1, - 21, 2 woe As ON 14, 715 4 
chita. ....- 15, 672 0 

2 Not included in totals. 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1933—Continued 
West North Central States—Continued 
















































































New New | rota) | Fam New New | otal 
residen- | nonresi-| @ojyq-| ilies residen-| nonresi- | ¢; cl = | 
City and State | tial | dential | SPOUS"| pro- || City and State| tial | dential | (nclud- 
build- | build- te vided build- | build- | 8 re- 
ings ings | P for ings ings | Pairs) 
Minnesota: Missouri—Con. 
Albert Lea__. 0 0 0 St. Louis. ._-- $116, 450) $446, 878) $629, 646 
Duluth___-___- $4,000} $1,650} $49, 693 2 Springfield _ __ 9, 500 4,950) 21,412 
Faribault____- 4, 600 4,300} 11,900 3 || Nebraska: | 
Hibbing------ 0 2, 150 6, 210 0 Beatrice ---..-.- 0 60 260 
Mankato. __-_- 3, 000 0 3, 435 1 Fremont-.---- 0 300 1, 950 
Minneapolis._| 101,400} 173,030| 347, 935 27 Grand Island. 0} 6,550) 7, 785 
Rochester - - - - 0 6,750} 13,750 0 Hastings-.---.- 0 350 350} 
St. Cloud__--- 2, 750 820 5, 130 1 Lincoln_-_----- 9, 000 2, 345 29, 413 
86. Fegi...... 25, 560} 43,971) 152,276 7 North Platte - 0 0) 
South St. Omaha. .-.---- 75,050| 66,100) 178, 467 
ae. ......- 3, 000 205 3, 820 1 || North Dakota 
Winona__-__-_- 0 0 1, 125 0 | OE: 0 5, 150 9, 000 
Missouri: Gam Forks. 6, 300 515 8, 515 
Columbia- - .- 0 0 0) 0 I 0} 13,585) 14,835 
Hannibal._-_- 0 350) 2, 150) 0 || South Dakota 
Independence 0 7, 500 7, 500 0 Aberdeen..--- 0 0 4, 290 
Jefferson City| 17,150; 5,400) 36,195 3 Huron___...-- 0 0 0 
all 2, 000 1, 625 7, 935 2 Mitchell_-____- 0 0 0 
Kansas City..| 36,500} 15, 109 83,900} 11 Rapid City...| 3, 500 560} 5, 285 
Maplewood _. 0 1, 2, 950 0 Sioux Falls. .- 3, 370 620, 16,745 
Moberly-.-._-- 2, 400 1, 000 3, 900 1 
St. Charles__- 0 250 1. 350 0 Total__... 598, 965) 1, 089, 760) 2, 295, 888 
St. Joseph ___. 1,500} 52,043 59, 545 1 
} 
South Atlantic States 
Delaware: North Carolina 
Wilmington_-_| $36, 000 $350) $52, 805 6 —Contd | 
District of Co- Raleigh____.-- 0} $3,040 $3,040 
lumbia: Rocky Mount $700) 900 1, 975 
Washington..| 359,550) 86,049) 784,935 o4 Salisbury-.---.- 4, 510) 0 5, 790 
Florida: Statesville___- 0 0 1, 600 
Gainesville - -- 2, 750 635 5, 965 4 Thomasville-- 0 135 135 
Jacksonville _ - 13, 200; 341,385) 398, 585 13 Wilmington _-. 0 75 6, 432 
Key West ---- 2, 500 0 2, 500) 1 . ee 0 0 150 
rr 1,950} 24,580) 85, 423 3 Winston - Sa- 
Orlando-__-_.. 0 3,150} 30,337 0 See 15, 075 4,417 32, 790 
Pensacola-.-_-_-. 4,950; 671,825) 687, 127 5 South C Carolina: 
St. Augustine. 0 5, 000 8, 135 0 Anderson..... 3, 350 7, 260! 12,295 
St. Petersburg. 4, 500 6,800 35, 500 1 Charleston. -- 1, 600 0} 88, G&S 
Sanford_...__- 0 0 0 0 Columbia. - -- 0 1, 387 9,917) 
ll 2, 150) 4,625) 30,738 4 Greenville__.- 1, 020 4,390} 13,215 
West Palm Greenwood... 0 500 2, 920; 
Beach. ..... 2, 964 265; 14, 154 2 Rock Hill.... 7, 000 2,500| 16,025 
Georgia: Sumter_...... 3, 500) 0 3, 500, 
. | 2, 000 0 4, 525 1 || Virginia: 
Atlanta....._- 30, 000 3, 543) = 88, 331 22 Alexandria .- 7, 500 490! = 12, 433 
Augusta_---.-- 6, 000 0 9, 132 4 Charlottes- | 
Brunswick - - - 0 c 1, 820 0 Wiiess--. 8, 000) 0} 10, 878, 
Columbus... -. 20,640| 54,750) 81,831 5 Danville_..._-. 600 3, 798 6, 704. 
Lagrange ----- 3, 400 0 3, 560 3 Hopewell_-_-_-_- 1, 200 85 1, 755 
re 0 0 4, 025 0 Lynchburg. -- &, 100 9,150; 36, 400. 
Savannah... 0 3, 800 7, 386 0 Newport 
Maryland: News....... 5, 600 2,994) © 28, 533) 
Annapolis... 7, 300 600} 82, 481 1 Norfolk......- 13, 896; 13,095) 138, 546) 
Baltimore._..| 58,000) 281,005) 717, 555 15 Petersburg - - - 0 755 755) 
Cumberland_. 0} 18,375) 19,775 0 Portsmouth - . 396, 958) 647, 754| 
Frederick... 0 410) 5, 461 0 Richmond... , 735) 100, 808) 
Hagerstown- - 0 1, 370 2, 245 0 Roanoke--..-- 9, 000 667; 15, 544 
Salisbury --.--- 13, 800 2, 675 16, 625 12 Staunton _.... 4, 700 100 5, 030 
North Carolina: TE 600 o~ 0 4, 3: 5, 630 
Asheville ____- 3, 500 850! 10,613 1 Winchester. _- 13, 550 25 14, 075 
Charlotte____-. 6, 000) 5,140} 21, 860 1 || West Virginia 
Concord. ..-- 3, 700 0} 4, 000; 2 Bluefield... .. 0 100, =—s_:1, 620 
Durham_____- 33, 700 0} 39,850 11 Charleston. -_ 4, 5,800) 21, 299 
Elizabeth Clarksburg -_. 1, 835 2, 575 
bE 2,300| 10,300) 12, 1 Fairmont_.._- 6, 2,750} 13,900 
Fayetteville -- 0 7, 500 9, 0 Huntington - - 6, 1,035; 11,310 
Gastonia. __._ 0 0 1,1 0 Martinsburg - 0 
Goldshoro--.. 7, 700 365 8, 265 2 organtown - 650) 2, 410 
Greensboro-- 55, 500 1, 74, 927 2 Wheeling----_-. 0 3,450) 13,010 
High Point__- 3, 125 4, 785 2 
Kinston. -...-. 1, 2, 0 Total. =... 814, 210)2, 065, 520/4, 663, 767 
New Bern._.. 2, 0 
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ATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
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-_ | 
New New Fam- New New Fam. 
residen- | nonresi- quneb ilies residen- | nonresi- Gndat ilies 
City and State tial dential ing re- | 2? City and State tial dential ine re- | Be 
build- | build- me a vided build- | build- irs) vided 
ings ings for ings ings Pp for 
Alabama: Oklahoma— 
Anniston..-.- 0 0 $5,815 0 Continued. 
Bessemer ----- 0 $547 1, 722 0 McAlester __-_- $500) $379 $879 1 
Birming- Oklahoma 
OE. wcsstin $500) 6,020| 29, 271 1 ee 1,000; 873,800) 887, 495 2 
Decatur. -.-.-.- 0 750) 750 0 Okmulgee. --- 0 300 300 0 
Dothan....--- 0| 14,000 16,600 || Sapulpa...__- 0 0 0 860 
Fairfield _----- 0, 0 725 0 Seminole. - --- 16, 300) 5, 449 22, 465 5 
Huntsville-_--- 0 0 1, 500 0 Shawnee- - --- 0 350 1, 250 0 
Mobile--.----- 7, 900 1,010; 22,088 8 PTE 0| 20,425 36,038 0 
Montgomery - 0| 72,756 97,629 0 || Tennessee: 
Seltl.insceks 2, 600 0) 4, 765 1 Chattanooga - 2,950 26,600| 47,784 3 
Arkansas: Jackson. _--- 9, 850 450 10, 860) 3 
Blytheville. -. 500 0 1, 500 1 Kingsport --- 0 0 0 0 
El Dorado-..-.- 0 0 50 0 Knoxville_-_-_- 5,520' 18,900) 29, 206 2 
Fort Smith-.- 0 0 5, 996 0 Memphis-.---- 18, 980 5, 200} 116, 220 7 
Hot Springs. - 0 1,000, = 1, 000) 0 Nashville.._-- 2,550} 3,021) 31,435 5 
Little Rock--- 0 2,031; 13,454 0 || Texas: 
Texarkana... 3, 600 0 5 3 Abilene_------ 0 0 5, 299 0 
Kentucky: Amarillo----- 4, 000 30,11, 442 1 
Fort Thomas- 6, 000 0 6, 000 1 Austin. _----- 18, 802 2,980 33,074 13 
Henderson - - - 0 0 0 || Beaumont--.- 0, 17,547, 27, 702 
Lexington. --- 0 360, 9, 867 0 Big Spring - -- 0 0) 3, 760 
Louisville....| 26,000) 150,200) 247,175 6 Brownwood - - 0 600) 1, 850 
Paducah. ---. 2, 000 0 : 2 Cleburne. ---- 0 0 661 
Louisiana: Corsicana - - ~~ 0 550 1, 250 
Alexandria - - - 6, 000! 725, 34,916 1 SL. denwons 24,200, 40,715) 144,111! 1 
Lafayette-_-__.-. 0 0 0 Denison ?__-_-- 0 9,000, 14, 250) 

New Orleans . 26, 800 1,085, 110, 140 7 E] Paso------ 0 11, 662 15, 734, 
Shreveport. - - 6,462} 29,725 ; 7 Fort Worth- - 28,200 18,400) 68, 501 1 
Mississippi: . Galveston - --_- 12,350; 18,725) 43,219 6 
ely 1, 500 $. 500) 3, 000 0 Harlingen -.-_- 2, 450 13,775) 181, 442 2 
Clarksdale-_--- 0) 0) 825 0 Houston------ 131, 675; 75,859) 227,034 83 
Colurnbus. - -- 0 3, 650) 3, 650 0 Lubbock - - --- 5, 000 800 7, 955 1 
Greenwood... 0 0 0 0 Palestine --_-- 9, 200 692| 12,682 7 
Gulfport...... 3, 175 0 3,175 2 Pampa. ....-- 0 800! 1,475 0 
Hattiesburg - - 0 900) 3, 900 0 as 550 335 , 934 1 
Jackson....-- 0 675, 13,020 0 San Angelo--- 1, 200 8,500) 12,650 1 
Se 0 0 0) 0 San Antonio.-| 22,165) 20,932) 76,424 13 
Meridian_--_. 0 2, 000 9, 760 0 Sherman. ---- 4, 000 215 7, 310 4 
Vicksburg - --- 0 0) 386 0 Sweetwater-_- 0 0 175 0 

Oklahoma: Temple-.----- 0 0 150 0 
PY RE Sela a. 0 450 450 0 Texarkana ?_- 0 0 2, 092 0 
Ardmore. .-..- 0 300 300 0 > aa 11,700; 57,633; 72,708 8 
Bartlesville... 1,000; 50,000) 451,000 1 ichita Falls. 0 2, 065 7, 345 0 
Chickasha... 0 400 898, 0 
Bnigeii cad 3, 500 15,000; 20, 490 1 Total__.-- 430, 679) 1, 602, 773|2, 945,378) 235 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: California— 
Phoenix. .___- 0 0 Continued. 
Tucson......- $4, 750 1 Monrovia....| $1,000 $128} $10, 274 0 
California Ontario__..._- 0 0 1, 700 0 
Alameda._.._- 0 Palo Alto_.__- 38, 550 7,250) 51,575 4 
Alhambra. ._- 0 Pasadena... _- 1, 575 7,427| 55,610 1 
Anaheim ____- 0 Pomona. ..-_.- 6, 000 6,350} 21, 233 3 
Bakersfield ___ 8, 5 Redlands____. 0 0 4, 476 0 
Berkeley ____. 19, 5 Richmond... 5, 500 5,775) 15, 500 2 
Beverly Hills.| 143, 15 Riverside____. 0 5,250} 15, 236 0 
urbank____- 9, 3 Sacramento...| 12,025) 13,550) 100, 645 5 
Burlingame...| 40, 2 Salinas. _.___- 0 2, 035 4, 510 0 
Compton..__- 1 San Bernardi- 
Eureka. _____- 0 re bis 3,500} 2,160; 19,234 1 
Fresno.__.___. 21, 3 San Diego____| 58,400} 215,098] 409,161; 20 
Fullerton.___. 0 San Fran- 
Gardena______ 4, 3 cisco... 185, 149} 112,921) 521,199 54 
Glendale__.___ 36, 200 9|| San Jose._...- 24,370| 30,940| 64,875, 8 
Huntington San Leandro... 3, 500 51 4, 586 1 
_ a = 2, 000 1 San Mateo_..| 27,000 400} 30,625 4 
Inglewood.__.| 10, 5 Santa Ana....| 9, 500 450| 24, 698 2 
ng Beach - 25, ; ll Santa Barba- 
Angeles._| 471, 210/1, 919, 512/2, 768, 477 W6 G* o PRs... 11,050} 11,325) 27,925 4 
ee 0 Santa Cruz... 7, 350) 3,290} 14,921 3 








? Not included in totals. 
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TaBLE 11,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Iss) pp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1933—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 





















































New New Total | Fam- New New Tota] | {am- 
residen- | nonresi- (inelud- ilies residen- | nonresi- (inel 2 4. | ilies 
City and Siate tial dential ing ree | Ete City and State tial dential os ae | ro 
build- | build- | Divs) | vided build- | build- | DEES vied 
ings ings | P® for ings ings | Pals . 
California— * New Mexico: 

Continued. Albuquerque.| $2,300) $44,596, $51, 45) 1 
Santa Monica.| $7,150) $1,725) $16, 680) 2 || Oregon: 
Santa Rosa... 2, 500 = 7, 110 1 Astoria. _..._. 0) 4, 270 9, 998) 0 
South Gate___ 7, 000 12, 613 3 Eugene... .-._- 4, 000 85 8, 175) l 
South Pasa- Klamath 

eae 0 0 3, 442 0 _ =a 0 590 5, 792 0 
Stockton____- 0 1,950| 24, 257 0 Medford_____. 750 0 5, 410 l 
.. ae 19, 300 3,000) 24, 555 6 Portland. _._- 58,150) 32,975) 164, 996) 15 
Whittier_____- 0 0 500 0 Re 3, 600 1,365} 14, 129) 9 

Colorado: Utah: 
Boulder. -____. 0 515 1, 585: 0 Ogden..._._._- 2, 500 1, 600 4, 900 9 
Colorado ee 1, 000 1, 500 2, 675 | 

Springs____- 0} 2,585) 9,615} + O]] Salt Lake 
Denver______- 66,000} 123,035) 270, 320 13 Ce Gea 18, 350 1,153} 32,601 6 
Fort Collins 0 450 2, 615 0 || Washington 
Grand Junc- Aberdeen... _- 0 0 1, 250 0 

| Race i) 280, =—-1, 043 0 Bellingham...| 2, 000 0} «45, 860 
Greeley__..__- 0) 205 2, 447 0 Bremerton....| 13,500) 575,000} 693, 437) y 
Pusenso...... 500 1, 975 9, 151 1 Hoquiam... 0 25 2, 050) () 

Idaho: Longview __.- 1, 500 620) 5, 190| l 
ER 2, 600 15, 996 44, 376 1 Olympia__.__. 1, 500 3, 075 7, 828) 
Pocatello____- 0 500| 3,150| || Port Angeles_| 1,000 0 1,500) 

Montana: ee 20,950; 10,235) 117,267; = 12 
Anaconda. -__ 0 0 0 0 Spokane___-_- 10, 535} 121, 567) 144, 546 { 
Billings..._._- 0} 1,075 3,475 0 Tacoma......| 9,600} 7,150} 27, 150 3 
| ae 0 1, 370 3, 310 0 Walla Walla... 0 275 3, 449 
Great Falls__- 0 1, 425 3, 225 0 Wenatchee. _. 0 50 165 ( 
Helena. .-_.-_-- 4, 100 1, 045 5, 650 7 || Wyoming: 

— TE. 1, 300 9,100; 10, 500 2 Cheyenne. -_-. 0; 845 2, 081 0 

vevada: -| - 
inokas. 1, 000 13, 800 39, 536 1 Total_.... 1, 453, 414/3, 517, 407/7, 184, - 118 
Hawaii 
New resi- | New non- | Total (in- | Fami- 
City dential residential | cluding re-| lies pro- 
buildings | buildings pairs) vided for 
CRG ee WE RSE se EPS $64, 855 $51, 092 $150, 388 34 














- 





Building Subsidy and Building Activity in New Zealand 


COMMUNICATION from Walter W. Orebaugh, American vice 

consul in Wellington, New Zealand, dated September 15, 1933, 
states that there was a marked revival of building activity in that 
country during the 3 months, June, July, and August, due in part to 
the impetus given to the industry by the introduction of a Govern- 
ment subsidy in aid of wages for ilding labor, in part to the public 
works program, and in part to the general improvement in busines: 


Government Subsidy to the Building Industry 


A PLAN, known as the ‘‘ No. 10 Scheme”’, for a subsidy to encourag: 


building was adopted in July 1932, but it contained several restrictiv: 


provisicns which interfered with its effectiveness, and it was droppe«| 
after a period of 6 months. On June 1, 1933, it was reintroduced on : 
more liberal basis. 


The No. 10 scheme, as amended, placed no specific restriction as to the clas: 
of new buildings, alterations, additions to, or renovations of buildings upon whic | 
a wages subsidy would be granted. On approved works a wages subsidy of 33' 
percent was paid from the unemployment fund, a fund constituted by a unifor: 
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lev v of 5 percent on practically all classes of salary and wages earned by persons 
re-ident in New Zealand. In the case of the erection of new dwelling houses not 
ex -ceding £650 whole building cost, the wages subsidy was at the rate of 50 per- 
cent on the total wages. 


This led to an immediate increase of building activity, and on 
September 6 the Government announced that as from September 
12 no further applications for the subsidy would be entertained. 
There was a rush to get in applications before this date was reached, 
and though official statistics covering the period during which the 
scheme was in operation are not vet available, it is estimated that the 
total number of applications will be found to exceed 6,000, involving 
an expenditure of approximately £3,000,000. 

That the object in view has been achieved by the action of the Government 
in reintroducing the subsidy scheme is evident from the above figure which 
corresponds more than favorably with the figure for the same period in 1926, 
the year when building activity in New Zealand reached its highest pitch. 

It is considered noteworthy that the scheme has caused a distinct increase 
in home building. Besides new homes, there has been considerable activity in 
additions and renovations. Only a small fraction of this work would have been 
undertaken at the present time if the subsidy had not been a stimulating factor. 


Public Works Program 


ANOTHER stimulus to building activity was the announcement made 
on June 30, 1933, that the Government proposed to embark on a public 
works program involving an expenditure of approximately £920,000 
as one means of alleviating the unfavorable economic conditions, 
including the widespread and increasing unemployment. 

The program includes the construction of a new terminal railway station at 
Wellington to replace the old one which has been an eyesore to the city for many 
years, the electrification of that portion of the Wellington-Auckland main-line 
railway between Wellington and Packakariki, a town situated at a distance of 27 


miles northeast of Wellington, and the erection of a new post-office building at 
Dunedin. 


In making this announcement the acting Prime Minister, the Right Honorable 
J. G. Coates, said that the present favorable price level upon which constructional 
costs can now be computed made it desirable that the Government initiate its 
program at this time. 


en 


New Provisions for Public Subsidies for Building in Germany '! 


aN A part of its program to combat unemployment the German 
Government has since September 1932 granted subsidies totaling 
700 million marks ($166,600,000) ? to the building trades for repair, 
extension, “parvegaaad and remodeling work, in regard to which the 
Ministry of Labor recently stated that ‘the granting of Government 
subsidies for repair and partitioning has already proven itself to be a 
particularly suitable method of creating work. ”’ 

The latest appropriation for building subsidies—500 million marks 
($119,000,000)—was made September 21 and on October 9 regula- 
tions regarding the granting of individual subsidies from this fund 
were announced. ‘These regulations also govern any future subsidies 
granted from unexpended balances of previous subsidies. The new 
regulations are much more liberal than the old and permit subsidies 
to owners or tenants for almost every kind of improvement to built- 
up property. 


' Report of C. W. Gray, American Vice Consul at Berlin, Oct. 17, 1933. 
* Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents. 
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In the case of repairs and extensions the subsidy amounts t., »9 
percent of the cost of the work, but the total cost of each job mus 
at least 100 marks ($23.80). For partitioning and remodeling 
subsidy is 50 percent of the total cost, but the maximum sub. 
which can be granted is limited to 1,000 marks ($238). 

In addition, the Government will issue to the person to whom {he 
subsidy is granted 6 interest coupons, each of which is equal {,, 4 
percent of the amount spent by such persons (exclusive of the subsidy 
itself) for repair, extension, partitioning, or remodeling work. Those 
coupons will be redeemed in cash—one every year—during the years 
1934 to 1939. 

The following examples show to what extent the subsidy is granted: 
A person who spends 1,000 marks for repairs or extension to his 
property receives a subsidy of 200 marks (20 percent of the cost). 
He must provide the other 800 marks himself. However, he receives 
6 interest coupons, each good for 32 marks (4 percent of 800 marks) 
which amount to a further subsidy of 192 marks. His total subsidy 
is, therefore, 392 marks (200 marks in cash plus 192 marks in coupons) 
or 39 percent of the total cost of the 1,000-mark job. If a person 
spends 2,000 marks for the partitioning or remodeling of a building, 
the cash subsidy amounts to 1,000 marks (50 percent of the total! 
cost), leaving 1,000 marks which he himself must provide. He re- 
ceives in addition 6 interest coupons, each good for 40 marks (4 
percent of 1,000 marks), making a further subsidy of 240 marks. 
The total subsidy, therefore, is 1,240 marks (1,000 marks in cash plus 
240 marks in coupons) or 62 percent of the entire cost of the work 

Subsidies can be granted to the owner, tenant, renter, or other 
proprietor of any kind of building. There are only two exceptions: 
(1) Subsidies cannot be granted in the case of buildings owned or 
administered by the Federal or State Government; and (2) subsidies 
can be granted for buildings owned or administered by local govern- 
ment only when such government contributes its share from funds not 
provided for in the regular budget. 

Work for which subsidies are granted under the new regulations 
must be ended by March 31, 1934, and they are listed as follows: 
Improvements (both external and internal) of all kinds, polishing, 
painting, papering, and general beautifying; repairs to or renewals of 
roof gutters, rain pipes, or the building of new roofs; renewals of or 
improvements to windows, doors, floors, ceilings, stairways, and 
bannisters; renewals of and improvements to lighting, heating, gas, 
and water fixtures; repairs to fences and the tiling of courtyards. 

Extensions include work which adds to the permanent worth of 
buildings, such as electric wiring, the installation of heating plants, 
ventilating systems, bathrooms, closets, elevators, and hooking up 
with sewerage mains. The building of extensions to fences and thie 
laying of additional tiling in courtyards also come under this heading. 

The general rules governing partitioning and remodeling work are «+ 
follows: In the case of partitioning subsidies can be granted only if two 
or more apartments are created out of one. On remodeling work sub- 
sidies can be granted only if one or more apartments are made from the 
building orroomremodeled. The addition of another floor to a building 
is considered as remodeling. Each newly created apartment must be 
complete in itself with its own rooms, kitchen, and, whenever possible, 
private entrance. Subsidies can be given also when only a part of an 
apartment is created, such as a cellar for protection against air raids. 


be 
the 
dy 








WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hours and Earnings in Foundries and Machine Shops, 1933 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor through its agents collected, from pay rolls and other 
records, figures covering days and hours worked and the earnings 
received by 19,763 wage earners of 364 representative foundries and 
by 41,960 wage earners of 492 machine shops in the United States; 
these figures are mainly for a representative pay-roll period in April, 
May, or June 1933. Table 1 presents summary data for 1933, to- 
cether with similar data for each of the other years in which studies 
of these industries have been made by the Bureau.'! Details of the 
1933 study will be published later in bulletin form. 

Table 1 shows that the foundry workers earned an average of 48.2 
cents per hour and $14.25 in 1 week in 1933, as compared with 60 
cents and $20.06 in 1931 and 62.4 cents and $30.39 in 1929. In 1933 
their hourly earnings were 19.7 percent less than in 1931 and 22.8 per- 
cent less than in 1929. Machine-shop employees earned an average 
of 54 cents per hour and $18.71 in 1 week in 1933, 63.4 cents and 
$24.22 in 1931, 63.8 cents per hour and $32.06 in 1 week in 1929. 
In 1933 their hourly earnings were 14.8 percent less than in 1931 and 
15.4 percent less than in 1929. 

Hours actually worked in a representative week by the wage 
earners in the foundries averaged 29.6 in 1933, as compared with 33.5 
in 1931 and 48.7 in 1929. They worked 59.9 percent of full time in 
1933, 66.6 percent in 1931, and 95.5 percent in 1929; there was, in 
other words, 40.1 percent of short time or lost time in 1933, as against 
33.4 percent in 1931 and only 4.5 percent in 1929. The wage earners 
in machine shops actually worked an average of 34.6 hours (71.3 
percent of full time) in 1933, 38.2 hours (76.7 percent) in 1931, and 
50.3 hours (exactly full time) in 1929; there was, thus, 28.7 percent of 
lost time in machine shops in 1933, 23.3 percent in 1931, and no short 
time in 1929. 

Full-time hours per week of wage earners in foundries averaged 
49.4 in 1933, 50.3 in 1931, and 51 in 1929; and in machine shops they 
averaged 48.5 hours in 1933, 49.8 in 1931, and 50.3 in 1929. 

The full-time earnings per week of the wage earners in the foun- 
dries studied averaged $23.81 in 1933, $30.18 in 1931, and $31.82 in 
1929, while those in machine shops averaged $26.19 in 1933, $31.57 in 
1931, and $32.09 in 1929. ‘These are the average amounts that would 
have been earned had each wage earner worked full time in the week 
covered in the study, at the same average rate per hour as was earned 
in the week. 





! For details for each year studied prior to 1933, see Bureau of Labor Statistics Buls. Nos. 362, 422, 471, 
522, and 570. . 
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Table 1 also shows index numbers of average full-time hours 
week, average earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings 
week, using the 1923 average as the base or 100. 


er 
er 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE §11. | 
WITH INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, FOR ALL WAGE EARNERS, BY INDUS) i;:y 
AND YEAR , 


























a oan Index numbe 
Aver- Aver-| 4 ver- 
Aver-| age |~ ——__. 
Num- age age 
Num- age | full- 
ber of | her of | full- earn- | time | 2¢t¥!| 4 ver | Ave 
Industry and year estab- ware time on . ~ earn- > “| Aver-| a; 
lish- oe hours | Aver-| Per- = 4 ings full: age | full- 
ments per | age | cent Yen | int time | €afD- |_time 
week | num-lof full peek | WK | pours | ings | ear 
ber | time wae tn per | ir 
rents hour | per 
Week 
Foundries: 
ease es 351 | 32, 166 | 52.4 (') () |$0. 558 |$29. 24 (*) 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 
SE at etheiietlannte aes 413 | 40,393 | 51.5 (‘) (‘) . 610 | 31.42 (‘) 98.3 |} 109.3] 107.5 
SE See eB 417 | 38,943 | 51.1 | 46.6 | 91.2 . 624 | 31. 89 |$29. 04 97.5 | 111.8 10u. 1 
NS is bitand 4edigiaittiinl 399 | 40,391 | 51.0 | 48.7 | 95.5 624 | 31.82] 30.39 97.3 | 111.8 108.8 
«PERSP EL RRe) eR. 388 | 28, 699 | 50.3 | 33.5 | 66.6 - 600 | 30.18 | 20. 06 96.0 | 107.5 103. 2 
. ee ee 364 | 19, 763 | 49.4 | 29.6 | 59.9 - 482 | 23.81 | 14. 25 94.3 86. 4 81.4 
Machine shops: 
SES. abcde Ad gclebinnd 429 | 58,914 | 50.81) (') (‘) . 559 | 28. 40 (!) 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
RR RE Ee 511 | 86,274 | 50.4 (‘) (‘) . 602 | 30. 34 (1) 99.2 | 107.7 106.8 
BE celia xddgedsbasieleh 526 | 86,779 | 50.1 | 48.2 | 96.2 . 625 |} 31.31 | 30.15 98.6} 111.8 110.2 
= eee oN ee 508 | 91,491 | 50.3 | 50.3 |100.0 . 638 | 32.09 | 32.06 99.0) 114.1 113.0 
ad TPM. 223 512 | 65,938 | 49.8 | 38.2 | 76.7 . 634 | 31.57 | 24. 22 98.0) 113.4 111.2 
NE RS ET De et 492 | 41,960 | 48.5 | 34.6] 71.3 . 540 | 26.19 | 18. 71 95. 5 96. 6 92.2 





























! Data not available. 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, 1931 and 1933, by Occupation and Sex 


TABLE 2 shows the average number of days on which wage earners 
worked in 1 week, the average full-time and actual hours and earnings 
in 1 week, the average earnings per hour, and the percent of full time 
actually worked ina representative week in 1931 and 1933. The 
averages are for all wage earners of each sex found in each of thie 
important occupations in the foundries and in the machine shops that 
were covered in the study and also for the group designated in thie 
table as ‘‘other employees”’, which includes wage earners in other 
occupations. 

Averages in the table are shown for males in all and for females in 3 
of the 12 important occupations in foundries, and for males in all and 
for females in 16 of the 27 important occupations in machine shops, 
and also for the group of “other employees” of each sex in eac!) 
industry. 

Average hours actually worked in fowndries in 1 week by males 
ranged in 1931, by occupations, from a low of 29.6 for molders, hand, 
floor, to a high of 39.8 for patternmakers, and in 1933 from 25.7 to 
38.9 for the same occupations. Those worked by females ranged in 
1931 from 20.8 for laborers to 31.2 for coremakers and in 1933 from 
16.9 to 31.5 for the same occupations. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged in 1931, by occupations, 
from 46 cents for laborers to 83.4 cents for patternmakers, and in 
1933 from 37.8 cents to 65.2 cents for the same occupations. Those 
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of females ranged in 1931 from 37.7 cents for laborers to 49.6 cents 
for chippers and rough grinders and in 1933 from 29.6 cents for 
laborers to 32.4 cents for coremakers. 

Average actual earnings of males in 1 week in 1931 ranged, by occu- 
pations, from $15.43 for laborers to $33.19 for patternmakers and in 
1933 from $10.50 to $25.36 for the same occupations. Those of fe- 
males ranged in 1931 from $7.83 for laborers to $13.42 for coremakers 
and in 1933 from $5 to $10.22 for these same occupations. 

Average hours actually worked in machine shops in 1 week by males 
ranged, in 1931, by Sareeeeen from a low of 29.6 for hammersmiths, 
to a high of 41.9 for toolmakers and in 1933 from 29.3 to 36.8 for the 
same occupations. Those worked by females ranged in 1931 from 13 
for engine-lathe operators to 56.3 for laborers and in 1933 from 30.1 
for grinding-machine operators to 43 for screw-machine operators, 
hand. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged, by occupations, in 1931 
from 45.5 cents for laborers to 81.2 cents for patternmakers and in 
1933 from 37.9 cents to 67.1 cents for the same occupations. Those 
of females ranged in 1931 from 32.6 cents for screw-machine operators, 
semiautomatic, to 52.7 cents for turret-lathe operators and in 1933 
from 20.4 cents for screw-machine operators, hand, to 54.1 cents for 
turret-lathe operators. 

Average actual earnings of males in 1 week in 1931 ranged, by occu- 
- pations, from $17.56 for laborers to $33.22 for patternmakers and in 
1933 from $12.52 for laborers to $23.62 for toolmakers. Those of 
females ranged in 1931 from $6.71 for engine-lathe operators, to $22 
for laborers and in 1933 from $8.79 for screw-machine operators, 
hand, to $18.32 for turret-lathe operators. 

Average earnings per hour and average actual earnings in 1 week 
of males and of females in each occupation in foundries and in machine 
shops (except males in the group of ‘“‘other employees” in machine 
shops and female grinding-machine operators, engine-lathe operators, 
turret-lathe operators, and polishers and buffers) were less in 1933 than 
in 1931. Males in the group of ‘‘other employees” in machine shops 
earned an average of 50.6 cents per hour and $19.82 in 1 week in 1931 
and 55 cents per hour and $20.05 in 1 week in 1933. Female grinding- 
machine operators earned an average of 44.3 cents per hour in 1931 
and 51.9 cents per hour in 1933. Female engine-lathe operators earned 
an average of 51.6 cents per hour and $6.71 in 1 week in 1931 and 52.3 
cents per hour and $17.44 in 1933. They actually worked an average 
of 13 hours or 26 percent of full time in 1931 and 33.3 hours or 72.4 
percent of full time in 1933. Female turret-lathe operators earned 
an average of 52.7 cents per hour and $8.52 in 1 week in 1931 and 
54.1 cents per hour and $18.32 in 1 week in 1933. They actually 
worked an average of 16.2 hours or 32.4 percent of full time in 1931 
and an average of 33.8 hours or 75.1 percent of full time in 1933. 
Female polishers and buffers earned an average of 37.7 cents per hour 
and $13.08 in 1 week in 1931 and 40 cents per hour and $14.07 in 1 
week in 1933. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, 1931 AND 1933, BY INDUs 
OCCUPATION, AND SEX 

































































Foundries 
2 I — a ieee 
$ ver-| ally workec : _ 
Num-| 1 Aver- age | in1 week | 4VeI-| age 
um- age age full- 
ber of ber of | days full- earn- | time 
Occupation and sex Year | estab-| ted time dati Deonngll 
lish- or hours) Aver-| Per- | ‘28S | earn- | 
earners; inl per ings | 
ments week per | age | cent hour | 
week | num- |of full om’ 
ber | time week 
Chippers and rough grinders: 
ne ee nae See 1931 367 | 3,048 4.1 | 50.6 | 33.1 | 65.4 |$0. 509 |$25. 76 | 
1933 334 2, 150 3.7 | 49.4 | 29.8 | 60.3 . 896 | 19. 56 | 
NT. ani canhidoakickce mae 1 12 3.2 | 50.0} 21.5 | 43.0] .496 | 24.80 | 
Coremakers: | 
Se SEER A 8 1931 374 2, 253 3.9 | 50.0 | 31.2 | 62.4 . 706 | 35. 30 
| 1933 331 1, 622 3.7 | 49.0 | 29.8 | 60.8 . 550 | 26.95 | 
I i wrist Gini nieces Sugai 1931 34 179 4.0 | 48.6 | 31.2 | €4.2 . 430 | 20.90 | 
1933 30 118 3.9 | 48.1 | 31.5] €5.5 .o24 | 15. 58 
Crane operators, male___.___.__- 1931 217 768 4.3 | 50.8 | 37.6 | 74.0] .552] 28.04 
1933 177 569 3.5 | 49.5 | 30.5 | 61.6 . 440 | 21.78 
Cupola tenders, male___...._---- 1931 344 430 4.0 | 50.8 | 34.5 67.9 | .597 | 30.33 
1933 306 375 3.4 | 49.9 | 28.9 | 57.9 | .470) 23.45 
Laborers: 
| ree ee Te 1931 366 | 6,907 4.0 | 50.8 | 33.6 66.1) .460 | 23.37 
1933 330 | 4,134 3.4 | 50.0 | 27.8 | 55.6 ' .378 | 18.90 
Se ee ae 1931 5 10 2.9 | 47.8 | 20.8 43.5 .377 | 18.02 
1933 4 16 2.8 | 50.6) 16.9 33.4 206 | 14.98 
Molders (hand), bench, male 1931 300 1, 593 3.7 | 50.2 | 30.2 | 60.2 727 | 36.50 
1933 273 1, 361 3.3 | 49.3 | 27.2 | 55.2 550 | 27.12 
Molders (hand), floor, male_. 1931 376 | 3, 7&2 3.6 | 50.0 | 29.6 | 59.2 782 | 39.10 
1933 349 2, 556 3.2 | 48.9 | 25.7 | 52. 6 612 | 29.93 
Molders (machine), male___. _- 1931 215] 2,538 3.7 | £0.0 | 30.4 | 60.8) .661 | ©3.¢ 
1933 190 1, 840 3.5 | 49.2 | 28.5) 57.9 68 | 24.99 
Molders’ helpers, floor, male... _| 1931 231 1, 234 | 3.9 | 50 0} £u.6 |] 67.2 492 | 24. 60 
1933 182 755 3.6 | 48.7 | 29.8 | 61.2 382 | 18. 60 
Patternmakers, male. ___..__--- 1931 194 1, 107 4.9 | 49.3 | 39.8 | 80.7] .834 | 41.12 
198 182 708 138.9 17911 .65213 
Rough carpenters, male___--_- 1931 237 424 74. 4 FOO | 24 
1933 169 2: 
Sand blasters, male_________-_- 1931 | i 
1933 | 
Other employees: 
a aes Sek Ses 1931 
1933 31¢ 3, U7 
RE PL ed 1931 6 2t 2 
1933 4 10 | 7.9] .268 | 10 
All occupations: ‘ 
| Ee eee 1931 388. | 28, 469 6.6 €C1 | 20 
1933 364 | 19,619 3 iG. 9 $3 | 
ae Pe oe 1931 34 250 3 ((.4 622 1: 5 
19:3 31 144 3. 9 >t CS.5 14 6.37 
Male and female______| 1€31 3&8 | 2 69 49 o1rsc.8Te. 600 |: 8 
1.33 3.4 1 gu a v 4s. 4 | y ) ihw 4 23. 8i 
Machine s/.ops 
Assemblers: 
CO a eee sr 1931 360 | 5,446 4.6 | 49.9 | 37.9 | 76.0 |$0. 656 |$32. 73 
1933 322 3, 647 4.4) 48.3 | 34.0 | 70.4 . 5388 | 25. 99 
(SS Loy Page ES ..| 1931 19 145 4.7 | 50.7 | 37.6 | 74.2] .426 | 21.60 
1933 18 197 4.5 | 47.6 | 31.9 | 67.0]. .359 | 17.09 
Blacksmiths, male_---_.._.._.-_- 1931 373 698 4.5 | 50.5 | 36.5 | 72.3 |. .728 | 36.76 
1933 281 395 3.9 | 49.0 | 30.0 | 61.2} .601 | 29.45 
Blacksmiths’ helpers, male___-__- 1931 228 481 4.5 | 49.8 | 36.5 | 73.3 | .533 | 26. 54 
1933 129 217 3.8 | 48.8 | 30.4 | 62.3 | .433 | 21.13 
Boring-mill operators, male--_- _- 1931 337 | 1,722 4.5 | 50.0 | 37.4 | 74.8] .733 | 36. 65 
1933 296 | 1,020 4.2 | 49.1 | 33.5 | 68.2 596 | 29. 26 
Crane operators: 
I i hie eareindh ici iiial cta nti nc 1931 221 7380 4.7 | 50.4 | 39.7 | 78.8 537 | 27.06 
1933 136 401 4.3 | 49.8 | 35.0 | 70.3 444 | 22.11 
I gona iti tdiitetce 1931 2 2 5.5 | 47.5 | 46.0 | 96.8 | .422 | 20.05 
Craters and packers: 
SS a Cae ee 1931 253 | 1,218 4.7 | 50.1 | 39.1 | 78.0 540 | 27.05 
1933 191 824 4.4 | 48.6 | 35.0 | 72.0 437 | 21. 24 
RR See, Nt owe. 1931 q 32 4.4 | 49.7 | 34.1 | 68.6 343 | 17.05 
1933 6 22 4.8 | 47.8 | 37.9 | 79.3 281 | 13. 43 
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¢ 2.-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, 1931 AND 1933, BY INDUSTRY, 
-_ OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 


Machine shops—Continued 


















































——_ — Aver- * 
Aver-| ally worke " ver- 
Num- Aver- age | in 1 week Aver-| age | “age 
Num- age age full- 
ber of| ber of | days_| full- |__| earn- | time actual 
Occupation and sex Year | estab- wame |worked time ings | earn- earn- 
lish- i ; hours| Aver-| Per- : ings 
ments | ©@ners; in 1 per | age | cent per ings in 1 
week hour | per * 
week |num- jof full week week 
ber | time 
Drill-press operators: 
Male...--------------------- 1931 | 415 | 3, 139 4.4 | 49.8 | 36.0 | 72.3 |$0. 612 |$30. 48 | $22. 06 
1933 340 1, 974 4.3 | 48.5 | 33.7 | 69.5 . 514 | 24.93 17. 30 
fe ee ee eee 1931 14 47 4.5 | 49.3 | 36.1 | 73.2 - 446 | 21.99 16. 09 
1933 10 65 4.7 | 46.4 | 38.2 | 82.3 -419 | 19. 44 15. 99 
Fitters and bench hands: 
jf Re ae aS ee 1931 341 5, 447 4.6 | 49.5 | 38.0 | 76.8 . 666 | 32.97 25. 28 
1933 290 2, 244 4.3 | 48.5 | 33.7 | 69.5 . 562 7. 26 18. 96 
0 a ae 1931 10 45 4.3 | 50.4 | 37.1 | 73.6 411 | 20.71 15. 23 
1933 8 62 4.4 | 48.0 | 32.9 | 68.5 . 326 | 15. 65 10. 7% 
Grinding-machine operators: 
PS na ie GE i a era ae 1931 290 | 2,088 4.4] 50.2 | 36.9 | 73.5) .669 | 33.58 | 24.69 
1933 234 | 1,575 4.3 | 47.9 « 34.2 | 71.4] .557 | 26.68 | 19.04 
Vem cddhinnnvcuesbudas 1931 2 3 4.7 | 48.0 | 39.3 | 81.9 | .443 | 21.26 | 17.43 
1933 4 6 4.2 | 46.3 | 30.1 | 65.0 . 519 | 24.03 15. 60 
Hammersmiths, male........--- 1931 50 134 3.6 | 49.4 | 29.6 | 59.9 | .776 | 38.33 | 22.94 
1933 41 116 3.7 | 49.2 | 20.3 | 59.6! .614 | 30.21! 18.00 
Helpers, not otherwise specified, 
INGA 25 dtgdbtidinrsenenndaawden 1931 278 2, 262 4.5 | 50.6 | 37.1 | 73.3 481 | 24. 34 17. 84 
1933 214 960 4.3 | 48.8 | 35.0 | 71.7 . 399 | 19. 47 13. 94 
Laborers: 
TS SE ee ae a ee ee 1931 426 | 5,173 4.6 | 50.3 | 38.6 | 76.7 | .455 | 22.89 | 17.56 
1933 345 2, 553 4.2 | 48.8 | 33.0 | 67.6 379 | 18. 50 12. 52 
Ee ee ee 1931 1 4 6.0 | 49.5 | 56.3 {113.7 391 | 19.35 22. 00 
1933 7 20 5.0 | 49.1 | 39.3 | 80.0 . 309 | 15.17 12.13 
Lathe operators, engine: 
Jo A eal. ree 1931 407 | 3,551 4.5 | 50.0 | 36.8 | 73.6 706 | 35.30 | 25.97 
1933 357 2, 274 4.2 | 48.8 | 33.5 | 68.6 578 | 28. 21 19. 33 
a a a ae 1931 1 3 2.0 | 50.0 | 13.0 | 26.0 516 | 25. 80 6.71 
1933 2 3 4.7 | 46.0 | 33.3 | 72.4 523 | 24.06 | 17.44 
Lathe operators, turret: | 
PER catk. comin eS ee. a 1931 333 2, 467 4.4 | 49.8 | 35.6 | 71.5 .672 | 33.47 | 23.92 
1933 288 1, 702 4.2 | 48.5 | 33.3 | 68.7 559 | 27.11 18. 61 
i rs bias 1931 2 3 2.3 | 50.0 | 16.2 | 32.4 527 | 26. 35 8. 52 
1933 1 3 4.0 | 45.0 | 33.8 | 75.1 541 | 24.35 18. 32 
Machinists, male............-- --| 1931 374 | 2,575 4.8 | 49.0 | 40.4 | 82.4 733 | 35.92 | 29.62 
| 1933 342 | 1,988 4.6 | 48.3 | 36.7 | 76.0 606 | 29.27 | 22.27 
Machinists’ and toolmakers’ | 
helpers. SOREL oJ. nnnecasnees 1931 210 797 4.8 | 49.3 | 38.9 | 78.9 . 513 | 25. 29 19. 98 
1933 161 482 4.5 | 48.5 | 35.5 | 73.2 393 | 19.06 13. 96 
Milling-machine operators: 
i aciindeonstincctadinn 1931 331 | 2, 246 4.6 | 49.3 | 37.8 | 76.6 685 | 33.77 | 25.85 
1933 285 | 1, 557 4.3 | 47.9 | 33.7 | 70.4 576 | 27.59 | 19.43 
A a 1931 8 18 4.4 | 48.9 | 38.1 | 77.9 492 | 24.06 18. 74 
1933 5 9 4.7 | 47.2 | 36.2 | 76.7 446 | 21.05 16. 12 
Patternmakers, male. ---.--....-- 1931 282 | 1,431 4.9 | 50.1 | 40.9 | 81.6 812 | 40.68 | 33.22 
1933 219 695 4.2 | 48.4 | 33.2 | 68.6 671 | 32.48 22. 29 
Planer operators, male_--_...--- 1931 315 | 1,168 4.5 | 50.1 | 37.3 | 74.5 738 | 36.97 | 27.53 
1933 242 525 4.1 | 48.7 | 33.1 | 68.0 608 | 29.61 | 20.15 
Polishers and buffers: 
aks bb dn nll 1931 101 379 4.1 | 49.4 | 33.5 | 67.8 656 | 32.41 | 21.96 
1933 75 297 4.2 | 47.7 | 34.3 | 71.9 483 | 23.04 | 16.60 
Pena bacdedetnd.bii 2) 1931 4 6 4.2] 50.1 | 34.7 | 69.3 377 | 18.89 | 13.08 
1933 3 3 4.3 | 48.5 | 35.2 | 72.6 400 | 19.40 | 14.07 
Screw-machine operators (auto- 
mates GRMN. oui 656us 5252s 1931 122 486 4.4 | 49.5 | 37.1 | 74.9 | .604 | 34.35) 25.7 
1933 95 319 4.6 | 47.6 | 36.3 | 76.3 . 576 | 27.42 20. 90 
Screw-machine operators (hand): 
[AS aa eae 1931 128 640 4.4 | 49.9 | 36.4 | 72.9 | .654 | 32.63 | 23.79 
1933 91 361 4.3 | 48.0 | 35.6 | -74.2 | .493 | 23.66 | 17.61 
| a ae 1931 2 37 5.0 | 49.5 | 40.9 | 82.6 356 | 17.62 | 14.57 
: 1933 2 34 5.3 | 46.8 | 43.0 | 91.9 204! 9.55 8.79 
Screw-machine operators (semi- 
automatic): 
| BES D8 a nee 1931 37 108 4.9 | 48 39.5 | 81.4] .705 | 34.19 7. 87 
1933 45 163 4.3 | 48.5 | 35.6 | 73.4 | .523 | 25.37] 18.58 
ee la a 1931 2 9 5.3 | 49. 43.21 87.3! .326!16.14' 14.10 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, 1931 AND 1933, BY INDUS’? |. y 
OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued , 


Machine shops—Continued 















































j 
Hours actu- 
Aver- 
Aver-| ally worked A 
Aver- Aver-| age 
Num- e | in 1 week 
ber of | Nor | dates | full cane | tiane [actus 
Occupation and sex Year | estab-| Ta, time os 5 Sle 
lish- etn A in 1. |hours| Aver-| Per- > — ir 
ments week | Per | age cent Bal > i] 
week | num- joffull Faw wi 
-ber | time 
Sheet and plate metal machine 
operators: 
REE cs Serer 1931 164} 1,072 4.6 | 50.2 | 36.8 | 73.3 |$0. 619 [$31.07 | $22 79 
1933 135 854 4.4) 48.6) 34.1) 70.2) .505 | 24.54) -17 2) 
SID at cx ceca, catnip 1931 8 35 4.4 | 49.0 | 37.3 | 76.1 .386 |} 18.91 | 14.39 
1933 11 46 4.6 | 48.8 | 35.5 | 72.7 . 358 | 17. 47 12.72 
Toolmakers, male_..-_-_.....-..- 1931 355 | 2,386 5.0 | 49.4 | 41.9 | 84.8] .758 | 37.45) 31.7 
1933 279 1, 535 4.6 | 48.6 | 36.8 | 75.7 - 643 | 31.25 | 23. 62 
Other precision-machine opera- 
tors: ; 
a Vn Cee 1931 308 | 1,490 4.3 | 50.0 | 35.7 | 71.4] .657 | 32.85 | 23. 46 
1933 207 775 4.2 | 49.0 | 33.1 | 67.6 . 534 | 26.17 17. 69 
eR Ne ee: 1931 6 77 4.8 | 48.5 | 38.6 | 79.6 | .300 119.35 |) 15.37 
1933 9 47 3.9 | 46.8 | 31.0 | 66.2] .341 | 15.96 10. 58 
Other skilled employees: } 
= lly SIT Ee ae BT 1931 478 | 9, 287 4.8 | 49.9 | 39.8 | 79.8 . 695 | 34. 68 27. 63 
1933 422} 6,314 4.5 | 48.5 | 35.6 | 73.4 . 579 | 28. 08 20). 60 
PR  eetcninehi sid ath. enitnihdined 1931 26 #45 4.8 | 49.3 | 40.5} 82.2] .391 | 19.28 | 15.54 
1933 29 204 4.4) 47.1 | 33.9 | 72.0} .337 | 15.87 11. 43 
Other employees: 
thes in cnianadehtentatices 1931 465 | 6,250 4.8] 50.1 | 39.2] 78.2 - 506 | 25. 35 14. 82 
1933 440 5, 236 4.6 | 48.5 | 36.4) 75.1 . 550 | 26. 68 20. 05 
eS Sete eS 1931 25 206 4.9 | 47.9 | 39.0] 81.4 . 439 | 21.03 17.13 
1933 19 146 4.5 | 47.5 | 33.7 | 70.9 . 384 | 18. 24 12. 
All occupations: 
Be cctiignenintinticuadite 1931 512 | 64, 921 4.6 | 49.8 | 38.2) 76.7 | .637 | 31.72) 24.3: 
1933 492 | 41, 003 4.4 | 48.5 | 34.6] 71.3 . 545 | 26. 43 Ik. 8 
Pe itinin tect deste 1931 49 1,017 4.7 | 49.2] 38.8 | 78.9 . 408 | 20. 07 15.8 
1933 48 957 4.5 ' 47.4 | 34.2] 72.2} .351 | 16.64 11. 98 
Male and female. -____. 1931 512 | 65, 938 4.6 | 49.8 | 38.2 | 76.7 | .634 | 31.57 | 24. 22 
1933 492 | 41, 960 4.4) 48.5 | 34.6 | 71.3 ard 26.19 | 18.71 








Days, Hours, and Earnings, 193] and 1933, by Sex and State 


TaBLE 3 shows average days, hours, and earnings, and the percent 
of full time worked in 1 week. The averages are, by States, for tlic 
wage earners of each sex and of both sexes combined who were in- 
cluded in the study of foundries and of machine shops in each State 
in 1931 and 1933. 

Foundries.—Average full-time hours per week of males in foundries, 
in the various States included in the study, ranged in 1931 from a low 
of 45.4 to a high of 56, and in 1933 ranged from 39.1 to 55.2. Those 
for females ranged in 1931 from 44.5 to 51.4 and in 1933 from 44.1) 
to 54. Averages of males in all States combined decreased from 50.’ 
in 1931 to 49.4 in 1933, while those of females decreased from 48.7 11) 
1931 to 48.3 in 1933. 

Average earnings per hour of males in 1931 ranged, in the various 
States, from 40.1 to 74.3 cents and in 1933 from 32.2 to 62.3 cents. 
Averages of females in 1931 ranged from 31.8 to 47.2 cents and i) 
1933 from 27.1 to 42.4 cents. Averages for each State where show! 
for both years were less in 1933 than in 1931. Averages of males 1! 
all States combined decreased from 60.1 cents per hour in 1931 t« 
48.3 cents in 1933 and those of females decreased from 42.2 cents 1! 
1931 to 31.4 cents in 1933. 
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Average actual earnings of males in 1 week ranged, by States, 
‘rom $14.35 to $27.33 in 1931 and from $8.93 to $22.07 in 1933. 
‘Those of females ranged from $9.39 to $15.38 in 1931 and from $6.35 
‘o $15.96 in 1933. Averages for each State, except for females in 
\lichigan, where shown for both years, were less in 1933 than in 1931. 
‘emale foundry workers in Michigan earned an average of $9.39 in 
(931 and $11.38 in 1933. Averages of males in all States were $20.13 
in 1931 and $14.28 in 1933, and those of females were $12.40 in 1931 
and $9.51 in 1933. 

Machine shops.—Average full-time hours per week of males in 
machine shops, all States combined, decreased from 49.8 in 1931 to 
48.5 in 1933 and those of females decreased from 49.2 in 1931 to 47.4 
in 1933. 

Average hours actually worked in 1 week by males in all States 
combined fell from 38.2 (76.7 percent of full time) in 1931 to 34.6 hours 
per week (71.3 percent of full time) in 1933, and those of females 
decreased from 38.8 (78.9 percent of full time) in 1931 to 34.2 (72.2 
percent of full time) in 1933. 

From 1931 to 1933 average earnings per hour of males in all 
States combined decreased from 63.7 to 54.5 cents and those of 
females decreased from 40.8 to 35.1 cents. In the same period 
average full-time earnings of males in 1 week, all States combined, 
decreased from $31.72 to $26.43 and those of females decreased from 
$20.07 to $16.64. Average earnings per hour and actual earnings in 
| week for each State (except for males in New Hampshire), where 
shown for both years, were less in 1933 than in 1931. Males in New 
Hampshire earned an average of 60 cents per hour in 1931 and 60.8 
cents in 1933. Average actual earnings of males in 1 week, all 
States combined, decreased from $24.36 in 1931 to $18.87 in 1933 
and those of females decreased from $15.85 in 1931 to $11.98 in 1933. 

The wage data in this report for a few large foundries and machine 
shops include only a representative portion of the total number of 
wage earners of such establishments, as the inclusion of the entire 
number would have given them undue weight, and might have im- 
paired the representative character of the averages for the States in 
which the establishments are located. 

Table 3 shows the average days, hours and earnings in 1931 and 
1933, by sex and State. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PERCENT OF FULL 71) 
WORKED, 1931 AND 1933, BY INDUSTRY, SEX, AND STATE 





















































Foundries 
Hours 
Aver-| 2ctually Aver- | 
Num- Aver- “age _worked | Aver-| age | Ayer- 
her of —— ,. full- | (2 1 week age full- ag 
> F ro ays : earn- | time | actu.) 
Sex and State Yeat —_ wage | worked Load ings | earn- | ear 
ments | &@rners inl per Aver-| Per- | per ings |ing 
week week | 28@ | cent hour | per [1 week 
num-| of full week 
ber | time 
Males , 
SRR er SR 1931 4 177 4.7 | 53.8 | 43.2 | 80.3 |$0. 423 |$22. 76 | gis. 08 
1933 4 154 5.4 | 50.0 | 46.9 | 93.8 . 322 | 16.10 15. 08 
SS I SS ey 1931 19 728 4.6 | 45.4 | 34.7 | 76.4 . 743 | 33.73 25.81 
1933 17 508 4.5 | 43.7 | 35.4] 81.0 . 623 | 27. 23 22 
fo eee eee es 1931 3 177 5.2 | 48.0] 45.6] 95.0] .600] 28.80] 27 
1933 4 173 3.9 | 48.0} 30.5 | 63.5] .500] 24.00] 15.2 
Cees 5). 2S, tS 1931 18} 1,154 3.4 | 50.7 | 28.5] 56.2} .589] 29.86! 16.77 
1933 18 799 2.3 | 51.4] 19.3 | 37.5 . 462 | 23.75: & 
We ne cee 1931 9 305 4.5 | 50.9 | 36.0] 70.7 | .403 | 20.51 14. 52 
1933 7 237 3.6 | 50.6 | 30.8 | 60.9 . 841 | 17. 25 10. 48 
PRES a 1931 30 3, 097 3.9 | 49.6 | 30.9 | 62.3 647 | 32. 00 19. vf 
1933 27 | 2,117 3.9 | 47.8 | 32.1 | 67.2 492 | 23.52] 15 
Re Eaeapeer nee tome nt 1931 17 1, 5388 3.8 | 51.1 | 29.7 | 58.1 559 | 28. 56 16. 62 
1933 18 1, 069 3.3 | 51.7 | 25.4] 49.1 422 | 21.82 10. 72 
ps ee Le ee, eee 1931 9 561 4.3 | 53.6 | 35.0 | 65.3 600 | 32.16 20. &6 
1933 s 300 4.1 | 50.7 | 35.6 | 70.2 506 | 25. 65 18. 0 
Sei 6 22, ic hati 1931 10 276 4.0 | 56.0 | 37.1 | 66.3 455 | 25.48 | 16. s¢ 
1933 9 160 4.2 | 55.21] 36.8 | 66.7 379 | 20. 92 13 
Kentucky--_-- «oe gat pete ee 1931 5 120 3.6 | 51.2 | 30.3 | 59.2 521 | 26. 68 15.7 
1933 4 97 4.3 | 51.2 | 37.6 | 73.4 374 | 19.15 14. 03 
Ig oid 5s cvs nas oercatin és _| 1931 5 178 4.5 | 52.4] 35.8 | 68.3 401 | 21.01 14 
1933 5 124 3.6 | 48.4 | 27.9 | 57.6 371 | 17.96 10 
ae ee 1931 4 239 4.8 | 48.3 | 41.4] 85.7 558 | 26.95 | 23. 0s 
1933 4 199 3.9 | 52.2 | 35.3 | 67.6 414 | 21.61 14. 58 
pee veers eee eee 1931 7 397 4.6 | 49.9 | 40.6 | 81.4 543 | 27.10 | 22. vF 
1933 7 245 3.4 | 48.0] 28.1 | 58.5 462 | 22.18 | 12.48 
Massachusetts... ...........2 0.2 1931 21] 1,320 4.2 | 47.2] 33.8 | 71.6 690 | 32.57 | 23.31 
1933 19 870 3.8 | 46.7 | 30.1 | 64.5 617 | 28.81 18. 59 
be En SE 1931 33 1, 916 3.9 | 52.1 | 33.3 | 63.9 582 | 30. 32 19. 37 
1933 32] 1,484 3.7 | 50.4 | 30.0} 59.5 446 | 22.48 | 13.40 
ON oan ncdemsinncdinWeesced 1931 6 466 3.9 | 51.2] 32.9 | 64.3 589 | 30.16 | 19.38 
1933 5 251 3.6 | 46.4 | 28.4] 61.2 519 | 24.08 | 14.7 
pO RO, Se ee ‘1931 14 460 4.2] 51.9 | 35.3 | 68.0 577 | 29.95 | 20. 36 
1933 13 292 3.9 | 51.8 | 33.0 | 63.7 445 | 23.05 14. 67 
New Hampshire--___........._-_} 1931 5 127 4.5 | 50.7 | 37.8 | 74.6 567 | 28.75 | 21.4 
1933 5 104 2.7 | 47.1 | 22.1 | 46.9 526 | 24.77] 11.62 
Wee Fee a alae “| 1931 16} 1,668 4.2} 48.9 | 35.1] 71.8 608 | 29. 7: 21. 30 
1933 15! 1,056 3.5 | 49.2] 29.9 | 60.8] .472] 23.22] 14.1! 
IE So ce ceudecn ae 1931 26 | 2,828 3.9 | 49.2 | 33.2] 67.5] .599 | 29.47] 19.87 
1933 27 | 1,730 3.5 | 49.2! 30.3 | 61.6! .502 | 24.7 15. 24 
OL ET SOMERTON Mee AT Te 1931 44 3,506 4.1] 51.0] 34.7] 68.0] .610] 31.11] 21.19 
1933 37 | 2,076 3.5 | 61.3 | 30.6 | 59.6] .459] 23.55) 14.0 
a A Se es eS ee 1931 6 163 4.8 | 47.2] 36.5 | 77.3 | .675 | 31.86] 24.63 
1933 5 106 4.4 | 39.1] 20.3] 74.9] .505 | 23.26] 17.41 
PT ee 1931 39 | 3,619 3.8 | 51.1 | 32.5 | 63.6] .606 | 30.97] 19.70 
1933 38 | 3,190 3.4 | 48.8 | 28.9] 59.2] .494] 24.11 | 14.30 
Dna 5 nnn nex teesed 1931 7 692 3.8 | 50.4] 31.7 | 62.9) .597 |] 30.09) 18.93 
‘ 1933 6 407 4.1] 50.7 | 33.1 | 65.3 | .557 | 28.24] 18.43 
t REE St RES cia 1931 6 253 4.3 | 49.0) 33.4] 68.2] .471 | 23.08] 15.74 
i 1933 5 191 5.1 | 49.5 | 31.8 | 64.2] .454] 22.47] 14.42 
: Re eT MORE 1931 6 151 4.5 | 49.0] 36.7 | 74.9] .515 | 25.24] 18.94 
1933 7 123 3.6 | 49.6 | 27.7 | 55.8) .402]) 19.94) 11.15 
Ee ee 1931 6 235 4.8 | 47.9 | 37.8 | 78.9] .698 | 33.43 | 26.43 
1933 5 101 3.8 | 48.0 | 28.6] 59.6] .551 | 26.45] 15.76 
Tee. ...4 eo ae 1931 13 2, 118 4.3 | 51.5 | 35.1] 68.2] .584] 30.08 20. 49 
~ 1933 13} 1,456 3.4] 50.5 | 24.4] 48.3] .472] 23.84] 11.50 
WOON <i.d. dda sedan 1931 388 4.0} 50.3 | 33.5] 66.6 | .601 | 30.23 | 20.13 
1933 364 | 19, 619 3.6 | 49.4 | 29.6] 59.9] .483 | 23.86] 14. 28 
H — — — 
| Females 
ES PR Ak 1931 1 f (4) (1) (4) (1) () (1) (‘) 
‘ 1933 1 t (4) (*) (?) (1) (1) (1) (') 
q i RE A iE 1931 4 16 3.4 | 50.3 | 24.7] 49.1] .409 | 20.57] 10.09 
{ 1933 4 10 3.3 | 46.4 | 27.8 | 59.9] .348 | 16.15 9. 69 
i EEE ome ene 2 1931 2 46 3.5 | 49.7 | 22.7 | 45.7] .472 | 23.46] 10.70 
1933 3 25 3.3 | 50.9 | 21.4} 42.0] .206] 15.07 6. 35 
Bebidas, ce chewed einchcda 1933 1 4 5.0 | 45.0 | 45.0 |100.0} .314] 14.13] 14.14 
| FR Ai aS Net. 1931 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (‘) (1) 
1933 1! (@) (1) @ 1 @ 1 @ (!) (!) (!) 





1 Fewer than 3 employees; therefore data included only in total. 
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7. sLE3.—-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PERCENT OF FULL TIME 
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Hours 
Aver-| 2¢tually Aver- 
WNum- Aver- |", ge | ..¥ orked | Aver-| age | Aver- 
her of ——. = full- | #2 1 week age ja age : 
, ro ays |,; __———i earn- | time | actua 
Sex and State Year _— wage | worked = ings | earn- | earn- 
ments | ®@rmers in 1 or Aver-| Per- | per ings |ingsin 
week I k| 28e cent | hour | per | 1 week 
week | num-| of full week 
ber | time 
Females—Continued 
Massachusetts - - - -- exceed 2 4 5.0 | 46.5 | 37.7 | 81.1 |$0.424 |$19. 72 | $15.96 
vr" oi ae FS 5 20 3.0] 51.4 | 20.9 | 40.7] .448 | 23.03] 9.39 
1933 3 7 4.6 | 52.9 | 39.2 | 74.1 290 | 15.34 11. 38 
Now JUNMMETs <0: -ecsc--.s-c-co-ncl ee 5 31 3.2] 48.2] 25.7 | 53.3 380 | 18.32] 9.81 
1933 4 25 4.1 | 48.8 | 34.7) 71.1 271 4 13.22 9. 40 
le 6 54 4.6 | 46.9 | 38.0] 81.0} .403 | 18.90] 15.33 
1933 6 31 4.2 | 46.6 | 32.4 | 69.5 334 | 15. 56 10. 83 
th ee Se a ee ees ey < 1931 1 12 3.8 | 44.5 | 30.5 | 68.5 438 | 19.49 13. 34 
1933 1 5 5.0 | 54.0 | 34.6 | 64.1 275 | 14.85 9. 50 
Ponneyremiiins <.454«--.-2540-~ 1931 2 24 4.0 | 50.3 | 29.3 | 58.3 447 | 22.48 | 13.08 
1933 1 17 3.2 | 48.0] 28.3 | 59.0 344 | 16. 51 9.75 
Rhode Pe a a 1931 3 4 3.5 50.9 32.3 63. 5 460 23. 41 14 85 
1933 1 () (') (‘) (1) (‘) (!) (") (1) 
Tl CR ith on Hittin no chdaeand 1931 1 3 5.7 | 50.0 | 48.3 | 96.6] .318 | 15.90] 15.38 
1933 1 () (‘) (‘) (1) (‘) (1) (") (i 
ee oe 1931 3 16 4.4 | 48.7 | 32.3 | 66.3 430 | 20.94 13. 88 
1933 2 12 4.1 | 44.6] 27.1 | 60.8 320 | 14. 72 8. 93 
Total. -- ee 34 230 *3.9 | 48.7 | 29.4 | 60.4 422 | 20. 55 12. 40 
1933 ol 144 3. 48.3 | 30.2 | 62.5 314 | 15.17 9. 51 
Males and females 
Ale Bees 1931 4 177 4.7 | 53.8 | 43.2 | 80.3 . 423 | 22.76 18, 28 
1933 4 154 5.4 | 50.0 | 46.9 | 93.8 322 | 16.10 15. 08 
California. au. 3) OS ee 19 728 4.6 | 45.4 | 34.7 | 76.4 . 743 | 33.73 25. 81 
1933 17 508 4.5 | 43.7 | 35.4 | 81.0 . 623 | 27. 23 22. 07 
Calas se... A Se 3 177 5.2 | 48.0] 45.6 | 95.0] .600] 28.80] 27.33 
1933 4 173 3.9 | 48.0 | 30.5 | 63.5 | .500] 24.00] 15. 25 
Conmeetiowe 2. ios. 2: ee 18 | 1,156 3.4 | 50.6 | 28.5 | 56.3] .589] 29.80] 16.78 
1933 18 800 2.3 | 51.4 | 19.3 | 37.5 | .462 | 23.75 8. 93 
Genie dae 1931 9 305 4.5 | 50.9 | 36.0 | 70.7 | .403 | 20.51 14. 52 
1933 7 7 3.6 | 50.6 | 30.8 | 60.9 . 341 | 17.25 10. 48 
Se ee eee oe 1931 30 3, 113 3.9 | 49.6 | 30.8 | 62.1 . 646 | 32.04 19. 91 
1933 27 2, 127 3.9 | 47.8 | 32.1 | 67.2 . 492 | 23. 52 15. 76 
PRG ee er | ees 1931 17 1, 584 3.8 | 51.1 | 29.5 0 557 | 28. 46 16. 45 
1933 18 1, 094 3.3 | 51.6 | 25.3 | 49.0 420 | 21. 67 10. 62 
Pa A Ey aie. I ae e E 1931 i) 561 4.3 | 53.6 | 35.0 | 65.3 600 | 32. 16 20. 86 
1933 s 304 4.2 | 50.7 | 35.8 | 70.6 503 | 25.50] 17.97 
8 eee 10 276 4.0 | 56.0 | 37.1 | 66.3 455 | 25. 48 16. 86 
1933 yg 160 4.2 | 55.2 | 36.8 | 66.7 379 | 20.92 13. 95 
(ely al a a 1931 5 122 3.6 | 51.1 | 30.4 | 59.5 519 | 26. 52 15. 76 
1933 4 98 4.3 | 51.2 | 37.5 | 73.2 . 373 | 19.10 13. 99 
Lae ee REE. oD 1931 5 178 4.5 | 52.4 | 34.8] 68.3] .401 | 21.01 14. 35 
1933 5 124 3.6 | 48.4 7.9 | 57.6 371 | 17.96 10. 35 
PE By aid ele ae 1931 4 239 4.8 | 48.3 | 41.4 | 85.7 558 | 26.95 | 23.08 
1933 4 199 3.9 | 52.2 | 35.3 | 67.6 414 | 21.61 14. 58 
DE ee 1931 7 397 4.6 | 49.9 | 40.6 | 81.4 543 | 27.10 | 22.06 
1933 7 245 3.4 | 48.0 | 28.1 | 58.5 462 | 22.18 | 12.98 
Massachusetts..............__..| 1931 21 1, 320 4.2 | 47.2 | 33.8 | 71.6 690 | 32. 57 23. 31 
1933 19 874 3.8 | 46.7 | 30.2 | 64.7 616 | 28.77 18. 58 
Ma 33 1, 936 3.9 | 52.1 | 33.2 | 63.7 581 | 30. 27 19. 27 
1933 32] 1,491 3.7 | 50.4 | 30.1 | 59.7] .445 | 22.43] 13.39 
MiG ee ers ot eee 6 466 3.9 | 51.2 | 32.9 | 64.3 . 589 | 30.16 19. 38 
; 1933 5 251 3.6 | 46.4 | 28.4] 61.2] .519 | 24.08] 14.77 
Rs 1931 14 460 4.2] 51.9 | 35.3 | 68.0] .577 | 29.95] 20.36 
J 1933 13 292 3.9 | 51.8 | 33.0 | 63.7] .445 | 23.05] 14.67 
New Hampshire____.___..______} 1931 5 127 4.5 | 50.7 | 37.8 | 74.6] .567 | 28.75) 21.43 
: 1933 5 104 2.7 | 47.1 | 22.1 | 46.9] .526 | 24.77] 11.62 
NGl eee 2M Se 1931 16 | 1,699 4.2} 48.9 | 34.9] 71.4) .604 | 29.54) 21.09 
4 1933 15 | 1,081 3.6 | 49.2 | 30.0 | 61.0] .466 | 22.93] 14.00 
a ot ec Re aR oe 1931 26} 2,882 3.9 | 49.2 | 33.3 | 67.7] .804] 29.22; 19.78 
. 1933 27 | 1,761 3.5 | 49.2 | 30.4] 61.8 | .499 | 24.55| 15.16 
ON «tes Se Ea 1931 44] 3,518 4.1 | 50.9 | 34.7 | 68.2} .610] 31.05] 21.16 
1933 37 | 2,081 3.5 | 51.3 | 30.7 | 59.8 | .458 | 23.50) 14.04 . 
0 ok ae 1931 6 163 4.8 | 47.2 | 36.5 | 77.3! .675 | 31.86] 24.63 
1933 5 106 4.4 | 39.1} 29.3 | 74.9) .595 | 23.26] 17.41 
Pennsylvania.._...............- 1931 39 | 3,643 3.8 | 51.1 | 32.5 | 63.6 | .605 | 30.92] 19.65 
1933 38 | 3, 207 3.41 48.8 ' 28.91 59.2! .494) 24.11 ' 14,28 
Fewer than 3 employees; therefore data included only in total. 
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ees 
ver.| actually 
mien Aver- he worked | Aver- Aver 
ber of | Num-| age | ph? | inl week | age age 
Sex and State Year |estab-| Der of | days | time earn- actua 
lish. | Wage | worked!) ours ings earn 
ments|®2rners| inl per Aver-| Per-| per ings i 
week week | 28¢ cent | hour 1 wee} 
num-| of full 
ber | time 
Males and females—Contd. 
Rhode Island.__.........._____.] 1931 7 696 3.8 | 50.4 | 31.7 | 62.9 |$0. 597 |$30.09 | $18. 9) 
1933 6 408 4.1} 50.7 | 33.1} 65.3] .556 | 28.19] 18. 4 
: EE GS Ae, ee 1931 6 256 4.3 | 49.0 | 33.6 | 68.6] .469 | 22.98 15. 74 
1933 5 192 5.1 | 49.5 | 31.8] 64.2] .452] 22.37!) 14.3 
(| RSIS spat yg 1931 6 151 4.5 | 49.0] 36.7] 74.9] .515 | 25.24) 18.04 
1933 7 123 3.6 | 49.6 | 27.7] 55.8] .402] 19.94) 11.15 
EE 1931 6 235 4.8 | 47.9 | 37.8] 78.9] .698 | 33.43 | 26.43 
1933 5 101 3.8 | 48.0] 28.6] 59.6] .551 | 26.45) 15.7 
We iibe dik. ne Sbbcens dedicate 13 | 2,134 4.3 | 51.5 | 35.1] 68.2] .583 | 30.02) 20. 44 
1933 13 | 1,468 3.4] 50.4 | 24.4] 48.4] .471 | 23.74] 11.48 
eS ee 1931 388 | 28, 699 4.0 | 50.3 | 33.5 | 66.6 | .600| 30.18 | 20. 0 
1933 364 | 19, 763 3.6 | 49.4] 29.6] 59.9] .482] 23.81 | 14.2 
Machine shops 
Males 
LS Ee OTe 1931 7 457 4.5 | 54.0] 40.1 | 74.3 |$0. 506 [$32.18 | $23. ss 
1933 7 321 4.8 | 50.1 | 41.3 | 82.4] .401 | 20.09! 16. 
RV ae ae Se ee 1931 23 | 1,628 5.2 | 45.1 | 39.2 | 86.9] .753 | 33.96 | 29.47 
1933 21 947 5.2] 44.3 | 40.7] 91.9! .643 | 28.48 | 26. 20 
LE A Be 1931 3 282 4.6 | 48.0] 36.5 | 76.0| .647| 31.06) 23.6: 
1933 4 204 4.1 | 47.7 | 32.0 | 67.1 | .550 | 26.24) 17.64 
ee te 1931 20 | 2,409 4.3 | 49.3 | 37.0] 75.1 | .659| 32.49] 24.34 
1933 18 | 1,028 3.8 | 48.0] 30.1 | 62.7| .608) 29.18] 18.30 
TEST Re Sadie 1931 9 396 5.2] 51.2] 42.6 | 83.4; .462| 23.65] 19.66 
1933 7 166 5.1 | 51.8 | 40.8 | 78.8} .352) 18.23) 14.35 
ES Rg Pearle L 1931 36 | 7,025 4.7 | 49.5 | 37.6 | 76.0) .657 | 32.52] 24.72 
1933 35 | 5,616 4.5 | 48.31 34.7] 71.8] .548 | 26.47) 19.0) 
EEA SLRS Soe 1931 17| 1,855 4.5 | 51.1} 35.8] 70.1 | .543 | 27.75] 19.44 
1933 17] 1,370 3.8 | 50.8 | 27.8 | 54.7) .477 | 24.23] 13. 2s 
EP ES St ae 1931 7 815 3.9 | 52.2 | 34.3] 65.7| .569] 29.70] 19.50 
1933 6 256 4.8 | 49.5 | 38.4| 77.6] .440] 21.78) 16.88 
| FES ee a 1931 ll 272 5.5 | 52.9 | 47.6 | 90.0] .543 | 28.72] 25.81 
1933 ll 296 5.4 | 49.9 | 45.4] 91.0] .467 | 23.30] 21. 20 
EG AL och) 1931 7 395 4.8 | 48.9] 36.7] 75.1] .551 | 26.94] 20. 23 
1933 7 255 4.9 | 49.7] 36.9] 74.2] .439] 21.82] 16.18 
EN Ee ie 1931 6 199 5.2 | 51.4 | 43.2 | 84.0) .524 | 26.93 | 22. 66 
1933 6 129 4.7 | 48.7 | 38.5 | 79.1 | .464| 22.60] 17.86 
ES EL Se a 1931 4 492 4.7 | 48.1] 39.4] 81.9] .550] 26.46] 21.69 
1933 4 468 4.0 | 48.8 | 34.4] 70.5 | .420] 20.50} 14.44 
eR 2: a eae 1931 5 456 4.6 | 48.4] 41.3 | 85.3] .658 | 31.85 | 27.17 
1933 8 324 4.3 | 47.5 | 37.7] 79.4] .593 | 28.17 | 22.37 
Massachusetts._-_.-...........- 1931 38 | 6,453 4.9 | 48.2] 41.8 | 86.7] .646 | 31.14) 27.01 
1933 37 | 4,987 4.6 | 46.4 | 37.2] 80.2] .563 | 26.12] 20.95 
ae a 1931 35 | 3,530 4.6 | 51.5 | 38.5] 74.8] .645 | 33.22] 24.84 
1933 34 | 2,777 4.5 | 48.1] 36.4] 75.7] .533 | 25.64) 19.42 
A a 1931 8 940 4.7 | 49.2] 37.6 | 76.4] .601 | 20.57 | 22.57 
1933 8 387 4.8 | 48.8} 38.9] 79.7] .570 | 27.82] 22.15 
pS Os OE aay 1931 19 712 4.9] 51.3 | 39.4] 76.8] .562) 28.83] 22.17 
1933 18 518 4.8 | 50.4} 40.6 | 80.6 | .481 | 24.24) 19.50 
New Hampshire.._...._______. 1931 5 341 4.7 | 48.8 | 40.7 | 83.4] .600 | 20.28) 24.37 
1933 5 222 4.4 | 48.6 | 31.9] 65.6] .608) 29.55) 19.37 
ee hed casas ee ee ee 1931 25 | 2,509 4.9] 49.4] 40.7] 82.4] .679 | 33.54] 27.65 
1933 27] 1,660 4.5 | 48.9] 36.3 | 74.2] .568 | 27.78 | 20.63 
NOP Pete. 2. 6... <2 skp 1931 34] 7,488 4.8 | 49.2] 40.3 | 81.9] .680 | 33.46 | 27.37 
1933 34 | 4,069 4.2 | 48.2] 31.4] 65.1] .612 | 29.50) 19. 23 
| SAP See Be ke 1931 85 | 10,316 4.6 | 49.9 | 37.4 | 74.9] .628 | 31.34] 23.50 
1933 73 | 5,069 4.31 49.0] 34.8] 71.0] .526| 25.77| 18.29 
Et Sr eee te ee 1931 6 175 5.3 | 46.2] 41.2] 89.2] .724| 33.45 | 29.82 
1933 5 118 4.6 | 47.1 | 36.0! 76.4] .650| 30.62} 23.43 
Pennsylvania...............-..- 1931 48 | 8, 200 4.2} 51.2] 35.9 | 70.1 | .616 | 31.54] 22.08 
1933 48 | 5,786 4.1 | 49.3 | 34.0| 69.0] .531 | 26.18} 18.01 
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Hours 
Awer- actually Aver- 
Nam- Aver- | "ace worked | Aver-| age | Aver- 
cee Num. age ful: in 1 week | age full- age ; 
ro ays : earn- ime | actua 
Sex and State Year —_ wage | worked weed ings | earn- | earu- 
ments | ®@*2ers in 1 sa Aver-| Per- | per ings |ingsin 
week e..4 age | cent | hour | per |1 week 
num-/ of full week 
ber | time 
Males—C ontinued 
Rhoda Meee. 6.4b5... ids 1931 11 1, 513 4.2 | 50.4 | 34.9 | 69.2 $0. 595 |$29.99 | $20.74 
1933 ll 786 4.4 | 50.6 | 36.5 | 72.1 . 525 | 26. 57 19. 16 
Tennis oi ao. 5 cack ok 1931 9 325 4.7 | 49.0 | 35.2 | 71.8 | .568 | 27.83 | 20.00 
1933 i] 227 4.9 | 48.7 | 37.1 | 76.2 . 460 | 22.40 17. 10 
Jy ewer | OE .| 1931 10 554 5.4 | 48.0 | 39.1 | 81.5 | .603 | 28.94 . 59 
1933 ll 425 4.5 | 45.1 | 34.9 | 77.4 . 527 | 23.77 18. 41 
W et des koe oe dons os 1931 7 392 5.3 | 47.6 | 42.8 | 89.9 .729 | 34.70} 31.16 
1933 7 219 5.1 | 45.0 | 38.3 | 85.1 . 636 | 28. 62 24. 39 
W 1gQe Do ts ee 1931 14 4, 792 4.5 | 51.2 | 36.3 | 70.9 .617 | 31. 59 22. 43 
1933 14 2, 373 4.0 | 50.4 | 29.5 | 58.5 .530 26.71 15. 65 
oan sc, think 1931 | 512 | 64,921 4.6 | 49.8 | 38.2 | 76.7 | . 637 | 31.72] 24.36 
1933 | 492 | 41, 003 4.4 | 48.5 | 34.6 | 71.3 . 545 | 26. 43 18. 87 
Females 
Or ee 1931 1] () (!) YH} @1@ (1) (1) () 
1933 1 (') (*) (1) (!) (') (1) (') (') 
Titi ites. ctincd esas 1931 7 56 4.4 | 50.9 | 34.7 | 68.2 | .373 | 18.99 12. 95 
1933 5 43 4.7 | 50.9 | 35.8 | 70.3 . 299 | 15. 22 10. 68 
[ne edie ie be on keane di 1931 1 21 4.4 | 50.0 | 27.2 | 54.4 471 | 23.55 12. 80 
1933 1 82 3.9 | 50.0 | 17.4 | 34.8 -371 | 18.55 6. 45 
Mahe othe Bi 8 a i eee a 1931 1 8 2.9 | 50.0 | 27.0 | 54.0 | .380 | 19.00 10. 26 
1933 1 u 3.2 | 50.0 | 28.1 | 56.2 . 270 | 13. 50 7. 60 
Massachusetts. .............-..- 1931 7 87 4.6 | 47.7 | 38.7 | 81.1 . 448 | 21.37 17.35 
1933 5 89 4.4 | 45.5 | 31.8 | 69.9 . 399 | 18.15 12. 69 
Michigan... .-.......- ee KP 1931 7 201 4.9 | 52.3 | 41.9 | 80.1 . 398 | 20. 82 16. 66 
1933 8 239 5.1 | 45.2 | 41.1 | 90.9 . 374 | 16.90 15. 41 
New Hampshire---.-.....-.------ 1931 1 18 3.9 | 48.0 | 31.6 | 65.8 | .431 | 20.69 13. 63 
1933 1 25 2.9 | 48.0 | 23.3 | 48.5 | .328 | 15.74 7. 63 
NOW Ge sk Setietine bebedte ink 1931 2 22 5.0 | 50.0 | 39.0 | 78.0 423 | 21.15 16. 49 
1933 2 2 5.0 | 48.5 | 43.0 | 88.7 263 | 12.76 11. 30 
NOW Beit kite cactknndcus 1931 6 214 4.9 | 48.1 | 38.6 | 80.2 473 | 22.75 18. 23 
1933 6 211 4.5 | 48.0 | 35.4 | 73.8 383 | 18.38 13. 57 
Ol nc cow 1931 6 212 5.1 | 49.4 | 41.4 | 83.8 347 | 17.14 14. 38 
1933 8 153 4.7 | 48.6 | 37.6 | 77.4 255 | 12.39 9. 
Pes TPRin ono. ok een 1931 4 93 4.1 | 46.4 | 35.6 | 76.7 397 | 18. 42 14. 13 
1933 5 57 3.4 | 46.7 | 25.9 | 55.5 389 | 18.17 10. 07 
RG isa Bein ccciccecdetoce 1931 4 38 4.3 | 50.8 | 36.2 | 71.3 453 | 23.01 16. 40 
1933 2 17 4.8 | 51.4 | 41.8 | 81.3 366 | 18.81 15. 30 
Temata tusk nb cj siticd 1931 1 (‘) (') (‘) (4) (‘) (4) (1) (4) 
WH fot dee 1931 1 45 4.8 | 45.5 | 38.8 | 85.3 378 | 17.20 14. 66 
1933 3 29 3.8 | 44.9 | 23.7 | 52.8 291 | 13.07 6. 89 
a ee Se aN NE oe 1931 49 1,017 4.7 | 49.2 | 38.8 | 78.9 408 | 20.07 15. 85 
1933 48 957 4.5 | 47.4 | 34.2 | 72.2 351 | 16.64 | 11.98 
Males and females 
A Ei iin kinins 1931 7 457 4.5 | 54.0 | 40.1 | 74.3 | .596 | 32.18 | 23.88 
1933 7 321 4.8 | 50.1 | 41.3 | 82.4 . 401 | 20. 09 16. 55 
Caleain 5 ti ecutewend 1931 23 1, 628 5.2 | 45.1 | 39.2 | 86.9 .753 | 33.96 | 29.47 
1933 21 947 5.2 | 44.3 | 40.7 | 91.9! .643 | 28.48 | 26.20 
Oe I a I ea 1931 3 282 4.6 | 48.0 |} 36.5 | 76.0 | .647 | 31.06 | 23.68 
1933 4 204 4.1 | 47.7 | 32.0 | 67.1 | .550 | 26.24 17. 64 
6 ES 1931 20} 2,410 4.3 | 49.3 | 37.0] 75.1 . 659 | 32.49 | 24.34 
1933 18 1, 029 3.8 | 48.0] 30.1 | 62.7 | .608 | 29.18] 18.30 
Ce ae 1931 y 396 5.2 | 51.2 | 42.6 | 83.2) .462 | 23.65 19. 66 
1933 7 166 5.1 | 51.8 | 40.8 | 78.8 | .352 | 18.23 14. 35 
THON seeheee ..4i-.--.-- 1931 36] 7,081 4.7 | 49.6 | 37.6] 75.8| .655 | 32.49 | 24.63 
1933 35 | 5,659 4.5 | 48.3 | 34.7] 71.8) .546 | 26.37 18. 95 
InGi chads eta 1931 17] 1,876 4.5 | 51.0 | 35.7] 70.0] .543 | 27.69] 19.37 
1933 17 1, 452 3.8 | 50.8 | 27.2) 53.5] .473 | 24.03 12. 89 
Lt GE RE SIE 1931 7 815 3.9 | 52.2] 34.3 | 65.7| .569 | 29.70] 19.50 
1933 6 256 4.8 | 49.5 | 88.4 77.6] .440 | 21.78] 16.88 
VE ea itn ly ea 1931 ll 272 5.5 | 52.9 | 47.6 | 90.0] .543 | 28.72] 25.81 
1933 ll 296 5.4 | 49.9 | 45.4 | 91.0] .467 | 23.30] 21.20 
ee 1931 7 395 4.8 | 48.9 | 36.7] 75.1 | .551 | 26.94] 20.23 
1933 7 255 4.9 | 49.7 | 36.9 | 74.2] .4389]) 21.82! 16.18 








’ Fewer than 3 employees, therefore data included only in total. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND PERCENT OF FULL TIN 
WORKED, 1931 AND 1933, BY INDUSTRY, SEX, AND STATE—Continued a 


Machine shops—Continued 















































—— 
ver.| actually Aver- 
Num- Aver- mo worked , Aver-| age | Ave; 
Num-| age in 1 week age | full- | ag 
ber of bereft i @ full- . 
Sex and State Year | estab- ‘¢ ays || time earn- | time | actu 
lish- | Wage | worked) yours ings | earn- | ear! 
ments|°@rners| in 1 per Aver-| Per-| per ings | ings 
week week| 28@ | cent hour | per | | wee 
num-iof full week 
ber | time 
Males and females—C ontinued 
Louisiana. ------.- ASP ks ota 1931 6 199 5.2 | 51.4 | 43.2 | 84.0 |$0. 524 |$26.93 | $22 « 
1933 6 129 4.7 | 48.7 | 38.5 | 79.1 . 464 | 22. 60 17. 86 
Pn a: decode ndas cdacsatide te 1931 4 500 4.7 | 48.1 | 39.2] 81.5 . 548 | 26. 36 2°. 51 
1933 4 477 4.0 | 48.8 | 34.3 | 70 3 418 | 20.40 14. 
eee 3. 2... eee bay 456 4.6 | 48.4 | 41.3 | 85.3) .658 | 31.85] 27.17 
1933 S 324 4.3 | 47.5 | 37.7 | 79.4 593 | 28.17 | 22.37 
Massachusetts... ..........-..-- 1931 38 | 6,540 4.9 | 48.2 | 41.8 | 86.7] .644 | 31.04] 26.4% 
1933 37 5, 076 4.6 | 46.4 | 37.1 | 80.0 561 | 26.03 20. & 
FON Se eS 1931 35 | 3,731 4.6 | 51.5 | 38.7 | 75.1] .631 | 32.50} 24.40 
1933 34} 3,016 4.6 | 47.9 | 36.8 | 76.8) .519 | 24.86) 19.10 
Minnesota--_-.......-..- hd caea 1931 & 940 4.7 | 49.2 | 37.6] 76.4 601 | 29.57 | 22.5; 
1933 s 387 4.8 | 48.8 | 38.9 | 79.7 570 | 27.82] 22.1 
I ws oe 1931 19 712 4.9 | 51.3 | 39.4 | 76.8 562 | 28.83 22 
1933 18 518 4.8 | 50.4 | 40.6 | 80.6 481 | 24. 24 19. 50 
New Hampshire- ----.-.--..------ 1931 5 359 4.7 | 48.7 | 40.2 | 82.5 594 | 28.93 23. 83 
1933 5 247 4.2 | 48.6 | 31.0 | 63.8 . 587 | 28. 53 18. 18 
pn Pen eee are o 1931 25 | 2,531 5.0 | 49.4 | 40.7 | 82.4 .677 | 33.44 27.: 
1933 27 1, 662 4.5 | 48.9 | 36.3 | 74.2 . 568 | 27.78 20. 62 
| a pee oe 2 ee 1931 34 7, 702 4.8 | 49.2 | 40.3 | 81.9 . 674 | 33.16 | 27.13 
1933 34 4, 280 4.2 | 48.2 | 31.6 | 65.6 . 599 | 28.87) 18.95 
i ee Fi ee ee 85 | 10, 528 4.6 | 49.9 | 37.5 | 75.2} .622] 31.04) 238.32 
1933 73 5, 222 4.3 | 49.0 | 34.8] 71.0 .518 | 25.38 | 18.04 
Ce os 2 ees cs Bre ae ee 1931 6 175 5.3 | 46.2 | 41.2 | 89.2} .724)| 33.45 | 29.82 
1933 5 118 4.6 | 47.1 | 36.0) 76.4 .650 | 30.62 | 23.43 
PIII, con Sse Loan 1931 48 | 8, 293 4.2) 51.1 | 35.9 | 70.3} .614) 31.38 | 22.00 
1933 48 | 5,843 4.1 | 49.3 | 33.9] 68.8] .529] 26.08 | 17 94 
pk RE SR eee eee 1931 11} 1,551 4.2 | 50.4 | 34.9 | 69.2) .591 | 29.79); 20.63 
1933 ll 803 4.4) 50.6 | 36.6] 72.3) .521 | 26.36] 19.08 
Tennessee______ __ ee ae. ETS 1931 9 326 4.7 | 49.0 | 35.3 | 72.0 . 567 | 27.78 19. 99 
1933 9 227 4.9 | 48.7 | 37.1 | 76.2 - 460 | 22.40 17. 10 
0 ES Ee a ee ee ae 1931 10 554 5.4 | 48.0 | 39.1 | 81.5 - 603 | 28. 94 23. 59 
1933 11 425 4.5 | 45.1 | 34.9] 77.4 . 527 | 23.77 18. 41 
RE a a ey 1931 7 392 5.3 | 47.6 | 42.8 | 89.9 . 729 | 34. 70 31. 16 
1933 7 219 5.1 | 45.0 | 38.3 | 85.1 . 636 | 28. 62 24. 39 
5. SS eee oF eee 1931 14 4, 837 4.5 | 51.1 | 36.4] 71.2 . 615 | 31.43 22. 36 
, 1933 14} 2,402 4.0 | 50.4 | 29.5 | 58.5] .528 | 26.61 15. 55 
; 0 Le eee ee 1934 512 | 65, 938 4.6 | 49.8 | 38.2 | 76.7 . 634 | 31.77 24. 22 
1933 492 | 41, 960 4.4 | 48.5 | 34.6} 71.3 . 540 | 26.19 18. 71 











Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, 1933, by Occupation, Sex, and State 


TABLE 4 shows average days, hours, and earnings and the percent 
of full time actually worked in 1 week in 1933, by States, for the wage 
earners in each of 4 representative occupations in foundries and 4 in 
machine shops. The averages for the wage earners in these occupa- 
tions illustrate the variations in average hours and earnings in all 
occupations in each industry in the different States, and make easy 
the comparison of the averages of the wage earners in any occupation 
in the table for any State with those for any other State. 

Average hours actually worked in 1 week in 1933 by molders 
(hand), floor, the second occupation under foundries, ranged, by 
States, from a low of 16.9 to a high of 44.2 hours. The low was 34.6 
and the high 89.7 percent of full time. The average for all States 
was 25.7 hours, or 52.6 percent of full time. 

Average earnings per hour of molders (hand), floor, ranged, by 
States, from 43.4 to 75.6 cents, and for all States averaged 61.2 cents. 
Average actual earnings in 1 week ranged, by States, from $10.39 
to $23.95, and for all States averaged $15.70. 
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7 BLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN EIGHT SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS, 1933, BY INDUSTRY AND STATE 


























Foundries 
| 
hae) ae oe Aver-| 
‘ ‘ ver- | ally worke ios ver- 
—_ Num- — age | in 1 week — ful: age 
“of | Pe | days | full earn- | time |2¢tual 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| _°f lworkea| time in earn- | ©2™- 
lish- |_ Wage in} | hours | Aver-| Per- 4 ings ings 
ments earners week per age cent hour r in 1 
week | num- | of full doa week 
ber time 
Laborers, male: 
PN 3 23 5.4 50.0 | 46.9 93.8 |$0. 216 |$10.80 | $10.13 
a ee ee 16 70 4.6} 44.4 37.7 84.9 . 495 | 21.98 18. 64 
CR eo ae 4 43 3.5 48. 0 27.9 58. 1 . 403 | 19.34 11. 23 
ll ee ae 16 193 23 52. 2 17.9 34. 3 . 365 | 19.05 6. 53 
0 SS ae re 7 63 3.0} 52.1 24.7 47.4 .218 | 11.36 5. 37 
) 2) es a et 26 494 3.9 48. 2 32. 7 67.8 402 | 19.38 13.15 
Ee a 18 245 3.3 52. 2 24.1 46. 2 . 337 | 17. 59 8.12 
a ee ee Ss 53 3.8 50.9 31.9 62.7 . 424 | 21.58 13. 56 
i oc dn na bdince de oein< 9 32 3.8 56. 4 34.4 61.0 283 | 15.96 9. 75 
ee 4 34 4.3 51.0 | 36.7 72.0 284 | 14. 48 10. 44 
SE a 5 26 3.0] 47.3) 24.4) 51.6 273 | 12.91 6. 65 
ES FE 1 28 3.8 54.0 | 36.9 68. 3 332 | 17.93 12. 27 
SS a aE 6 40 3.1 50.8 | 26.9] 53.0 305 | 15.49 8. 21 
Di geeermeenss... ................ 15 138 3.8 46.9 30. 4 64.8 . 480 | 22. 51 14. 59 
EE A 0. coat edisccher tee os ivds Keliene 30 357 3.3] 51.6] 284] 55.0] .355 | 18.32 10. 08 
ites oo coord ailititis whe deena 5 37 3.4] 46.0} 30.2] 65.7 413 | 19.00} 12.46 
«a ae ee 13 61 3.7 52.0 30. 2 58. 1 336 | 17.47 10. 13 
New Hampshire___._-..__- tee 3 9 18] 49.1] 14.7] 29.9 461 | 22. 64 6.77 
PR cock ahidn ob dnaema 12 247 3.4 48.7 29. 5 60. 6 353 | 17.19 10. 42 
PR ld, na daiakibockcnwsne 27 347 3.3 49.2; 30.2 61.4 415 | 20.42 12. 54 
SN 35 468 3.4 51.4 29. 1 56. 6 353 | 18.14 10. 28 
aN ris clin 3 14 4.6 | 37.7 29. 6 78. 5 - 470 | 17.72 13. 93 
re a 37 700 3.1] 49.9] 26.7] 53.5] .367 | 18.31 9. 80 
i cece 4 77 3.2] 51.6 29.0 56. 2 . 382 | 19.71 11. 08 
> || oe 4 63 5.0} 49.1 45.0} 91.6) .201 9. 87 9. 03 
ee ee 4 10 3.0} 49.8 23. 4 47.0 . 305 | 15.19 7.14 
_ > ae aes 3 7 4.3 48.0 | 34.5 71.9 . 480 | 23.04 16. 57 
5 i. 9 A A ea 12 255 3.0; 50.2} 20.3} 40.4] .375 | 18.83 7. 62 
- NS Ts Seana 330 4, 134 3.4 50. 0 27.8 55. 6 378 | 18.90 10. 50 
Molders, hand, floor, male: 
"St A SE age 4 26 5.4 49.3 44.2} 89.7 538 | 26. 52 23.79 
a a ee 17 4 4.2 43.0 31.7 73.7 756 | 32. 51 23.95 
ee 4 26 3.5 | 48.1 28. 4 59.0 535 | 25. 7 15. 20 
Connecticut._.........--- wip ahi wi 18 120 2.0} 48.9 16.9 | 34.6 615 | 30.07 10. 39 
Se GSS a a Sas 7 25 4.0! 49.8] 34.4] 69.1 545 | 27.14] 18.78 
SL a, 27 192 3.2| 48.3] 25.9] 53.6 598 | 28.88 | 15.48 
SS RE aes 18 131 2.9} 51.7] 240] 46.4 507 | 26.21 | 12.18 
a 8 57 3.6 50. 1 30.5 | 60.9 631 | 31.61 19. 29 
ed 9 32 3.9 54.3 34.5 63.5 471 | 25. 58 16. 27 
TE ie ci hed ndifiend<th aden 4 21 4.0} 52.7 36.01 68.3 . 469 | 24.72 16. 85 
i 5 20 4.3 47.1 33.0 70.1 . 565 | 26. 61 18. 61 
a a 4 20 3.7 49.2 30. 2 61.4 . 562 | 27. 65 17.00 
tt iat: 5 46 3.2] 47.1] 26.6] 56.5] .641 | 30.19] 17.03 
Massachusetts._................ 18 124 3.4 47.0} 26.1 55.5 . 723 | 33. 98 18, 87 
eS a 30 183 3.2} 48.9 24.4 49.9 . 598 | 29. 24 14. 56 
EE SRE a ae 5 44 3.3] 46.6] 25.3] 54.3] .629] 29.31] 15.91 
6 db cnttinendeanes 12 57 3.4] 52.4] 27.3] 52.1] .590] 30.92] 16.12 
New Hampshire._...........--- 4 14 2.1 46. 0 17.3 | 37.6 . 621 | 28. 57 10. 73 
i 2} ea aaa 14 138 3.2} 50.0] 26.9 53.8 . 616 | 30.80 16. 60 
_ iP a, Sei 26 204 2.7 48.5 22.4 46. 2 . 680 | 32. 98 15. 24 
ko ei 36 268 2.8} 50.1 | 22.9] 45.7] .599] 30.01] 13.72 
NE i ec onsecminn 5 20 3.0] 39.9 20. 1 50. 4 . 722 | 28. 81 14. 49 
Pemmeviwenie..................- 34 418 3.3} 48.4] 27.2] 56.2] .622{ 30.10; 16.91 
REE ee 5 41 4.2] 50.1] 33.7] 67.3] .708 | 35.47] 23.83 
RR Se 5 29 4.7 50.0] 41.3 82.6 . 434 | 21. 70 17. 96 
- st len Re a 7 32 2.8 48. 2 22.1 45.9 . 492 | 23.71 10. 86 
ag 5 22 3.5 48.0} 25.0 §2.1 . 649 | 31.15 16. 22 
I Hae ltl alia 13 162 2.9} 50.3} 20.5} 40.8] .582}] 29.27] 11.91 
Weldissmece SS a 349 | 2, 556 3.2] 48.9] 25.7] 52.6 612 | 29.93 | 15.70 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN EIGHT SPECIF) 
OCCUPATIONS, 1933, BY INDUSTRY AND STATE—Continued 


Foundries—Continued 





























A AF and ne Aver. | 
‘ : ver- y wor ° A\ 
Num-} num- | Av¥er- age inl week |AVer-| age “ 
pj ber Pn full- age a Shoal 
: rf) ays earn- ime |* . 
Occupation, sex, and State estab- _< worked = ii ie ings | earn- | ©" 
lish- mate in 1 na ~~ wnt per | ings | j,\ 
ments week week | num- | of full hour taal wer 
ber | time Cex | 
Molders, machine, male: 
en, eS 1 (‘) () (‘) (1) () (‘) (?) ( 
ei. Se 5 15 4.7} 46.5] 39.6] 85.2 |$0.485 ($22.55 | $19.2 
RSE a el mFS 2 3 3.7] 48.0] 25.3] 52.9] .503 | 24.14 12.7 
ee. See eo 3 31 3.1 57.2] 26.1 45.6 | .395 | 22. 59 10. 3] 
eorgia__..--- ae. 2 24 2.0 §2. 1 15.1 29. 0 . 527 | 27. 46 7. 98 
GE aS Sate 18 268 3.6} 47.9] 29.6] 61.8 . 505 | 24.19 14. 9F 
RRS ITE: MO aS 16 159 4.0} 48.9] 27.6) 56.4 .414 } 20. 24 11. 42 
Re ieee a a 5 30 4.3 48. 6 38.8 79.8 . 484 | 23. 52 18. 74 
eB cain Sa TS On aac 5 6 4.2 55. 0 35. 6 64.7 . 400 | 22. 00 14 
I Soa ead cee 2 3 5.0 49.3 46. 1 93. 5 . 438 | 21. 59 20. 18 
SE a " 1 (‘) () (') () (‘) (') (‘) ( 
Re EES EE EAE Se TS 2 27 3.9] 53.3] 35.1] 65.9] .532] 28.36] 18 ¢ 
A RES 5 16 3.7] 47.1] 28.7] 60.9] .562 | 26.47 lf 
0 ERE ade 14 154 4.1 46.3 | 31.5} 68.0] .640 ] 29.63) 20 
i I RS 17 168 3.8] 51.4] 32.6] 63.4] .401 | 20.61 13 
SR ee 3 15 3.0} 43.1] 24.3] 56.4] .480] 20.69] 11.64 
en a ETE 2. 3 5 3.4 52.8 25. 2 47.7 . 372 | 19. 64 ) 38 
New Hampshire------...------- 2 i) 17} 46.7} 14.7] 31.5] .571 | 26.67 &. 38 
NT I rca an ae eo wnineh Gale s 102 3.3) 51.4] 20.2] 56.8] .508 | 26.11 14. 85 
| A aS 18 218 3.2) 48.6] 28.3] 58.2) .550] 27.17] 15.6 
ee ee ee 22 199 3.3) 49.7] 2.31] 56.9] .404] 24.55] 14.01 
Oregon ......-------------------- 1} @ (') (') (1) (1) (1) () ( 
| I i ER a Pte 24 202 2.7} 48.3] 21.6] 44.7] .557 | 26.90] 12 04 
EE Se we ; 4 84 4.0} 50.8] 31.8] 62.6] .619 | 31.45 19. 71 
— NE I AG EAE Ah 2 4 4.8 48.8 38. 4 78.7 . 309 | 15. 08 11. 86 
4 a ce ER a SS. gt. Se 2 5 5.0 49. 6 37.8 76. 2 . 403 | 19. 99 15. 20 
(eR ee a SG CIT +) 88 3.7 49.0 23.9 48.8 . 421 | 20. 63 10. 07 
i ic.nicnisiinin acy dipbahtenied 190 1, 840 3.5 49.2 28. 5 57.9 . 508 | 24.99 14. 50 
Patternmakers, male: 
C—O A ee 3 14 5.1 50.6} 41.8] 82.6] .603 1 30.51 | 25.16 
ES A SE 5B 7 13 5. 1 43. 2 35. 2 81.5 . 804 | 34.73 28. 28 
| RSA Se Tp ae ee 3 9 3.9] 48.1] 28.1] 58.4] .712 | 34.25] 19.99 
EIR A te EGE 5 13 4.3 54. i 42.7 78.9 . 524 | 28. 35 22. 38 
SR i tldiptsiennss os ere sigmicy & oo Sank 5 9 4.9} 50.0] 38.8] 77.6] .609 | 30.45] 23.64 
So cnedn sana weedi-neiniie 14 105 4.8} 46.1] 39.8} 86.3! .707] 32.59! 28.13 
i lc et IDE, P18 10 31 3.5} 650.5] 27.8] 55.0] .648 | 32.72] 18.01 
2 ll EE SIT EME ed be as 7 10 4.3] 50.0} 33.7] 67.4] .616| 30.80] 20.72 
SE RFI Aa le 2 3 5.3) 54.0] 53.0] 98.1] .713 | 38.50] 37.77 
SR: Tear 4 5 4.8) 653.4] 40.9] 76.6] .557 | 29.74] 22.80 
I le ditits dhesd hintedinive demi 6 10 2.6) 47.8] 183] 38.3] .619 | 29.59) 11.3 
Ee eee 4 18 5.2] 48.1] 45.8] 95.2] .718 | 34.54] 32.90 
ik tts in dintpenme tno selene 17 42 4.4 51.4 35. 5 69. 1 . 600 | 30. 84 21. 31 
I tellin a thn ceaeha + warenneiin'e 4 7 4.7] 51.1] 36.1] 70.6] .714] 36.49] 25.79 
ith ible 2 Toone dipinni witb 8 9 4.2] 52.1] 36.6] 70.2] .602] 31.36] 22.02 
New Hampshire_-_..-.........-- 1 3 5.0} 50.0] 43.0} 86.0] .505 | 25.25] 21.7) 
RN, I hint cine deeb <b iguitiones 10 75 4.9} 49.2] 42.8! 87.0] .639 | 31.44 7. 34 
SRE TE USE Ea 7 38 5.2] 49.8] 44.5] 89.4] .702 | 34.96] 31.20 
a epee Te AR, sgt els 15 55 4.8 50. 7 41.8 82.4 . 620 | 31. 43 25. 8Y 
| EES ERAT oR ETM 2 3 5.7) 36.0] 44.1 | 122.5] .789 128.40] 34.5) 
PE. cctnppenbes aie 27 144 4.5| 48.2] 38.5] 79.9] .651 ] 31.38] 25.0s 
BD HID cs chon omen siiaatice’s “3 7 3.9] 52.1] 32.4] 62.2] .589 | 30.69] 19.06 
I stim dtiamicakionten 1 3 6.0} 50.0] 50.3} 100.6} .800] 40.00] 40.2 
| RARE SeSRTTS Car yas ae 5 8 4.1} 48.8] 27.9] 57.2] .617 1] 30.11 17. 19 
EE ESE Sees ay 3 4 5.0} 48.0] 33.7] 70.21 .763 | 36.62] 25.7 
Sa didi me hindh ciate baa dled 10 70 4.9} 51.8} 39.5] 76.3) .611 | 31.65] 24.12 
IU i tectide incesidiarstatbae-taidads alagees 182 708 4.7} 49.2] 38.9] 79.1 652 | 32.08 | 25. 3¢ 
i 





























1 Fewer than 3 wage earners, therefore data included only in total. 
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T \pLE 4.—-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN EIGHT SPECIFIED 
; OCCUPATIONS, 1933, BY INDUSTRY AND STATE—Continued 


Machine shops 






































Hours actu- Aver- 
Num-| yyum. | Aver | “are | “in T'week | Aver-| age | Aver 
ber ber age full- age | full- actual 
Occupation, sex, and State . of of days | time earn- | time | ‘¢arn- 
estab-| wage |Worked| pours | Aver-| Per- | 185 | €@™D- | ings 
lish- earners in 1 per age | cent per ings | inj 
ments week week | num- | of full hour Fae 9 week 
ber | time 
Fitters and bench hands, male: 
DES Bin 656 eek 48 2 & 3.8 41.9 31.4 74.9 |$0. 315 |$13. 20 $9. 89 
CREE, iii Sse ctnel ods nae 12 32 5.5} 42.8) 39.7| 92.8] .715 | 30.60] 28.41 
CR Siac cnn cite a 00 de 3 18 4.4] 48.1| 36.7] 76.3] .426] 20.49] 15.63 
Commeenegs.. . 2s. 0. se , 13 74 4.4] 48.8); 37.0] 75.8; .627]| 30.60, 23.16 
FN citing cheb Saibnn<siees ] (‘) (‘) (') (‘) (') (1) (1) (‘) 
Fas bd. ack chs 0h oe Ss 24 316 4.3] 48.7] 32.8) 67.4] .493 | 24.01} 16.18 
ei cisiniictbesminse bias s 76 3.5 | 50.8| 26.8] 52.8] .487 | 24.74] 13.08 
i Bec cch ine ctbhnntee 4 ll 4.2 50. 2 33. 8 67.3 . 452 | 22. 69 15. 26 
Ne yids oi O6.bb dee 5 21 5.7 | 47.8] 48.5] 101.5] .699 | 33.41 | 33.89 
pe Ee ae ae 5 15 4.7| 47.2) 35.7] 75.6] .522 | 24.64] 18.62 
BGs aia beneath ab tie <> ateattena 1 (!) (}) (1) (1) () (1) (') (') 
pO eee ee ae ee 2 34 3.5] 47.4] 30.3] 63.9] .404] 19.15] 12.26 
RIN, Gait. once ck cows doeues 4 13 4.6) 46.5] 38.8] 83.4] .657 | 30.55] 25.47 
CO SSeS 18 238 4.5} 46.1 34.7} 75.3 | .583 | 26.88 |) 20.23 
pe ee 21 148 4.5] 49.7] 38.2] 76.9] .493 | 24.50) 18.83 
RS AAR a A a 4 s 4.3} 46.9] 31.0] 66.1 538 | 25.23 | 16.65 
SR ons tee 8 34 5.2] 51.0] 46.8] 91.8] .512]| 26.11] 23.95 
New Hampshire__-.-.-...-.---- 1 12 4.4] 48.0] 26.5] 55.2] .559 | 26.83] 14.83 
a eee 16 138 4.1} 48.5] 31.1] 64.1] .598] 29.00] 18.58 
i)” ES ee ee ae 24 262 4.4] 48.1] 33.8] 70.3] .648 | 31.17] 21.90 
er eG . 37 250 4.4] 48.4] 35.8] 74.0] .589) 28.51 | 21.04 
lS paar 4 8 4.8} 47.5] 33.2] 69.9] .619 | 29.40] 20.57 
ET ARE Es 39 323 3.8} 49.1 | 31.5] 64.2] .572 | 28.09] 18.05 
ST es v4 q 53 4.5] 50.7] 38.2] 75.3] .490] 24.84] 18.72 
,.  *( asst 5 14 3.9] 47.7] 24.1] 50.5] .5401! 25.76) 13.00 
., eh Sa” 5 17 5.1} 47.1] 35.6] 75.6] .468 | 22.04] 16.66 
Lo A ee 2 ll 4.7} 45.8] 35.6] 77.7] .646] 29.59] 22.98 
, 0 SE ee er 13 107 3.6] 50.3] 26.2] 52.1 . 540 | 27.16 14. 11 
Wt i a cn du 2k ee , 2, 244 4.3) 48.5) 33.7] 69.5 562 | 27.26 | 18.96 
Laborers, male: 
pa RA A a 3 29 5.1] 53.5] 45.1] 84.3) .218 | 11.66 9. 83 
ST ET Ce ON 13 53 4.6 44.5 37.4 84.0 . 425 | 18.91 15. 89 
Se S822 va te. 5 uk ae 3 7 3.6} 46.9] 26.5] 56.5) .397] 18.62] 10.51 
ES SS ee 12 58 3.3 48.9 27.1 55. 4 - 415 | 20. 29 11. 25 
I, CS he ke 3 18 4.9] 53.2] 39.8] 74.8] .187] 9.95 7. 45 
Ss ae 29 427 4.3} 49.0] 33.0] 67.3] .396] 19.40] 13.04 
Sa eee 12 95 4.2} 50.7] 28.3] 55.8] .344] 17.44 9. 74 
Eo a 4 15 4.4 47.7 38. 4 80. 5 . 332 | 15. 84 12. 76 
SE SE Ts 5 10 5.3} 50.0] 45.0] 90.0] .276] 13.80] 12.44 
OFS Wee ar a-ak 4 ll 5.3} 50.7] 38.3] 75.5] .234] 11.86 8. 98 
I le, stewie oksbaetain 3 4 6.0} 53.0] 55.4] 104.5] .194] 10.28} 10.74 
tN a ee 2 8 4.0} 50.0] +34.7| 69.4] .319] 15.95] 11.06 
SSE i a eeepe ee 5 14 4.4] 48.6] 36.8] 75.7] .359] 17.45] 13.19 
Massachusetts................-- 24 220 4.6] 46.8] 37.0] 79.1] .414] 19.38] 15.31 
a oe 24 178 4.4° 47.4] 33.6] 70.9} .410; 19.43] 13.75 
IR ane GP eo kk s 17 4.1| 47.7] 32.2] 67.5] .370] 17.65} 11.92 
ES Sere is 7 33 4.4) 50.8] 36.1] 71.1] .313] 15.90! 11.29 
New Hampshire____......_.__-- 2 6 4.7| 49.0] 31.5] 64.3] .443 ] 21.71 | 13.97 
a De 22 95 4.2} 48.7] 32.7| 67.1] .395] 19.24] 12.92 
ae 21 232 3.8 | 48.0] 29.5) 61.5] .426! 20.45] 12.55 
he ee ce ks 61 348 4.0} 49.1] 33.4) 68.0] .357) 17.53] 11.92 
ES ray ee 2 2 5.0} 48.0) 40.8] 85.0] .378] 18.14] 15.42 
ene... 5... .....- 36 401 4.0} 49.3] 33.3] 67.5] .385]| 18.98) 12.83 
SE 10 62 3.8 | 50.3] 30.0) 59.6); .356] 17.91] 10.68 
. SRR TT 7 33 4.8) 48.7] 38.5] 79.1] .230] 11.20 8. 87 
eo 3 26 §.0| 44.8] 38.2] 85.3] .338) 15.14] 12,92 
SL eae 6 10 4.6| 45.4] 33.5] 73.8 438 | 19.89 | 14.69 
RR eS EI 14 141 3.9} 50.7] 27.1) 53.5 358 | 18.15 9.71 
ee, atta auen 345 | 2,553 4.2} 48.8) 33.0] 67.6] .379] 18.50] 12.52. 


























1 Fewer than 3 wage earners, therefore data included only in total. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN EIGHT SPECIF) 
OCCUPATIONS, 1933, BY INDUSTRY AND STATE—Continued 





Machine shops—Continued 







































































| 
— on. | hone 
+ Aver-| ally workec . P 
Num-| ,; Aver- - 2 Aver-| age 
ber = age ful. in 1 week age | full- | ° 
Occupation, sex, and State of of | 48S | time | quae} Gime | 
Pp . " estab- F worked hours | Aver-| Per- | imgS | earn- | : 
lish- ». 2 inl per ’ ene ont per ings | 
ments week | week | num- | of full | 20Ur aad fa 
ber time yes 
Lathe operators, engine, male: 
EEE EE ES ee 3 9 4.3 §2.1 33. 3 63.9 |$0. 474 |$24. 70 
Rs cae s natant iba cm ake 19 103 5.1 44.7] 37.9) 84.8] .665 | 29.73 
GE RR a ee 3 6 3.8] 46.7} 22.9] 49.0] .560/| 26.15 
Se ae eS 13 86 3.6 49.5 29. 6 59.8 .619 | 30. 64 
SRE Se PRE i OS 1 (‘) () () () (') (') (') 
EE RE aS ee 26 276 4.0 48.5 29.4 60. 6 . 605 | 29. 34 
ES EE POE SE i3 7 3.3 51.0 23.9 46.9 512 | 26.11 
EE Se RE 5 15 4.6 49.0 36. 0 73.5 482 | 23. 62 
SD ec. «Jes oadintcthis abtlltbe 5 32 5.8 7.5] 46.2] 97.3 631 | 29.97 
0 RE Te a 6 17 4.8} 49.3] 35.4] 71.8 457 | 22. 53 
ES SSS ES 53 SS ae 2 10 5.9 55. 2 54.9 99.5 426 | 23. 52 
a EE SE oe Se A 1 38 4.0 50. 0 36. 0 72.0 380 | 19. 00 
RE ae 3 6 2.5| 50.0 18.6} 37.2 596 | 29. 80 
SE eee 7 327 4.6| 46.1 38. 1 82.6 | .541 | 24.94 
EE REE En EE 21 97 4.0 50. 4 29. 3 58. 1 . 541 7.27 
a eae 6 20 5.1 50. 0 41.1 82. 2 . 555 | 27.75 
Ee os, sc de bicd nnn dn dee 11 47 4.9} 50.8] 40.5] 79.7 521 | 26. 47 
New Hampshire_____..._._-_-- 3 17 4.6] 51.1] 35.6] 69.7 |. .595 | 30.40 
Gg Ee eee 19 94 4.6 48.4 38. 4 79. 3 623 | 30.15 | 
ES ae 27 186 3.8 48.2 28. 9 60.0 648 | 31. 23 | 
ES Sa eS 59 205 3.9] 50.4! 30.7} 60.9 597 | 30.09 | 
oo eee oe 5 17 4.7 47.8 34. 2 71.5 731 | 34.94 
i, Se ass 43 369 4.2} 50.3} 35.9] 71.4 570 | 28. 67 | 
meee meee... 2.2... 520. 10 47 4.3| 50.4] 35.51 70.4 521 | 26. 26 | 
.  _ 2 Sa 3 8 5.31 50.6} 40.3] 79.6 474 | 23.98 
IR ih ACS a aS So 4 38 4.5 41.4 34. 1 82.4 664 | 27.49 | 
Washington. ---.....-.---.----- 6 14 5.1] 43.0) 35.4] 82.3] .663 | 28.51 | 
es didis 5 de date cade ct 13 116 3.8 50.9 27.0 53. 0 546 | 27.79 | 
0 eee ee 357 | 2,274 4.2} 48.8] 33.5] 68.6] .578 | 28.21 | 
Toolmakers, male: 
a eee 1 6 3.5] 55.0| 28.0] 50.9 493 | 27.12 | 
faa hes Seea 13 40 5.8 44.7 44.5) 996 787 | 35.18 | 
SAL, datebencsduchenduneias 2 13 3.3} 48.0] 25.9] 54.0 659 | 31.63 | 
RIL, 5 0. ok ddan ncadubin 14 47 3.6 49.7 28.8 57.9 621 | 30.86 | 
RL 6. ic 5 Ringacnmekedine sd ae 2 3 5.3 | 50.8] 44.8] 8&2 711 | 36.12 
Re oe 21 192 4.6 49. 2 36.9 75.0 659 | 32.42 
ESE a ee ee 10 59 3.7| 50.4] 27.2] 54.0 609 | 30. 69 
a TS ae ee Ee 3 5 §.2 50. 6 40. 1 79. 2 573 | 28.99 
RS peer eae ee 3 6 5.8 | 50.0] 48.4) 96.8 484 | 24. 20 
ee ee 3 15 4.6 49.6 32.5 65. 5 562 | 27. 88 
SS RS s,Q TR ae 1 9 4.4] 50.0] 39.4] 78.8 434 | 21.70 
Maryland__-_____- Se ee 3 13 4.8 48.3 42.0 87.0 7 35. 21 
Massachusetts..............-.-- 24 155 4.6 7.0 37.9 80. 6 611 | 28.72 
I. bok... al Sine daldn ie 22 87 4.7 49.7 39. 8 80. 1 591 | 29. 37 
EE ET as a oe 6 » 4.6 47.9 35. 9 74.9 612 | 29.31 
RS I EE Sa 5 8 4.1 51.9 38. 0 73. 2 634 | 32.90 
New Hampshire__. ated 1 12 5.0; 48.0] 43.8] 91.3 671 | 32. 21 
gg eS ae 15 40 4.9 48.9 38.3 78. 3 621 | 29.81 
py A ae ees 24 267 4.9 48.0 36. 2 75.4 732 | 35. 14 
- ET ae eS et 2 46 253 4.5 48.3 38. 1 78.9 570 | 27. 53 
Re 8 a be 2 2 6.5 48. 0 52.7 | 109.8 733 | 35.18 
yl. a ae oe 29 163 4.5} 48.91 38.3] 78.3 660 | 32. 27 
CS EE Se Sh 6 26 4.2 50.5 31.6 62. 6 686 | 34. 64 
I i dei nade dd chil minds ivr 3 3 5.3 | 50.0] 41.5] 83.0 580 | 29. 00 
SS ae EE a are aa 5 15 3.7 43.5 26. 0 59,8 691 | 30. OF 
i ee aa < 4 7 4.7 46.3 46.3 77.5 . 195 | 32.18 
js ae * 11 61 4.6 50.8 37.2 73. 2 . 605 | 30.73 
ci sebrtasnceesasceecscs: 279 1, 535 4.6 48.6 36.8 75.7 . 643 | 31. 25 yA 














1 Fewer than 3 employees, therefore data included only in total. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


HE following table presents information concerning wage-rate 
adjustments occurring between September 15 and October 15, 
1933, as shown by reports received from manufacturing establishments 
supplying employment data to this Bureau. 

Increases in wage rates averaging 12.3 percent and affecting 96,461 

employees were reported by 468 of the 18,602 manufacturing estab- 
lishments surveyed in October. The iron and steel industry reported 
the greatest number of workers affected by wage-rate increases over 
the month interval. Thirty-five establishments in that industry 
reported increases in wage rates affecting 38,053 workers and averag- 
ing 10.7 percent. Increases affecting 7,109 employees and averaging 
10.6 percent were reported by 21 establishments in the automobile 
industry. Other industries in which increases in rates affecting from 
2,000 to 3,000 employees were reported were foundry and machine- 
shop products, chemicals, rayon, and brass, bronze, and copper 
products. 
Of the 18,602 manufacturing establishments included in the October 
survey, 18,129 establishments, or 97.5 percent of the total, reported 
no change in wage rates over the month interval. The 3,262,266 
employees not affected by changes in wage rates constituted 97.1 
percent of the total number of employees covered by the October 
trend-of-employment survey of manufacturing industries. 

Only five manufacturing establishments reported wage-rate 
decreases between September and October. 


















TaBLe 1.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1933 






































: Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 
Estab- Total 
lish- number 
Industry ments of em No No 
report- Wage- | Wage- Wage- | Wage- 
Ing ployees wate | rate in-|ratede-| “Of” | ratein- |rate de- 
changes| creases | creases! ohanges | creases | creases 
All manufacturing industries___| 18, 602 |3, 358, 960 | 18, 129 468 5 |3, 262, 266 96, 461 233 
Percent of total. ..-..-.-- 100. 0 100. 0 97.5 2.5 () 97.1 2.9 (‘) 
Food and kindred products: 
A 1, 030 73,420} 1,013 _—_ 73, 082 (Ee 
PN Si ails sinc amence 413 26, 154 396 15 2 25, 228 921 5 
, Pp SS eS 307 5, 966 305 i itisaused 5, 960 | oe 
Confectionery -...........- 302 43, 619 297 4 1 43, 507 99 13 
p 0 ES nes ee 417 17, 646 412 BB mad 17, 553 ae 
Re ek 356 11, 377 349 g Tes. 11, 285 _ 3 ee 
Slaughtering and meat 
tii hin le cmieant 244 112,501 243 eee 112, 498 a 
 . =e 63 21, 913 54 , , RERIEAEC oi 19, 955 1,008 1.22... 
Sugar refining, cane._...--.- 13 9, 704 10 ee 7, 518 BE Pasimncen 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs-_--_-.-..- 27 16, 632  } ae ae ef ee ees 
Cotton goods. ......-..- 689 | 309, 034 683 _ | URS 238 2 ae 
Cotton small wears- - .- 116 11, 621 114 Bhi aiiel 11, 616 7 ea 
Dyeing and finishing 
RE SS See 153 33, 660 151 O Pisticcs 33, 460 SP tick... 
Hats, fur-felt_.........- 36 6, 248 ee See eee ee ae 
Knit goods_............ 466 | 124,945 454 | a 123, 553 1,303 {....2-- 
Silk and rayon goods. -- 238 50, 798 236 S Gencnntidl 50, 001  * aes 
Woolen and worsted 
Ee 240 75, 365 239 i  oewe 75, 118 OF bic -- 














! Less than 1 tenth of one percent. 
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TABLE 1.—-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DupR) 
MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1933—Continued 









































Number of establish- Number of employe: 
Estab- ments reporting— having— 
lish- hla 
Industry ments | 2U” 
report- . a a ot Wage- | Wage- a Wage- | Wace 
ng | Poy am rate in-| rate de- om rate in- |rate «jo. 
Textiles and their products— 
Continued. 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s-_----.-- 396 70, 604 374 ee a 67, 949 2, 655 |__. 
Clothing, women’s- ---- 593 34, 458 566  ¢ «eae 32, 959 1,499 |___- 
Corsets and allied gar- 
i atte «Aim 32 5, 453 29 [a 5, 050 403 |__- 
Men’s furnishings - - - __ 73 7, 242 70 . ee 7, 109 133 
SS 135 8, 845 134 Ree 8, 792 53 
Shirts and collars-_-_-__.- 122 18, 650 yg SALES 4 DRS Eee . 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, not including machin- 
ery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
| A RR CO ee 79 14, 406 78 S lo oheaies 13, 812 504 |__- 
Cast-iron pipe. ._........-- 44 6, 630 42 | | eee ere 6, 092 538 | 
Cutlery (not including sil- 
ver and plated cutlery) 
and edge tools_........--- 132 11, 292 129 |) ee 11, 203 89 
Forgings, iron and steel - __- 66 7, 214 63 , REE 6, 806 408 |__ 
DD. cd nbinbocddnine 99 28, 269 97 hee 28, 216 53 |_. 
yen and steel _............. 206 | 254, 363 171 ian cicalenle 216, 310 38, 053 | 
Plumbers’ supplies._......- 73 9, 314 70 B kisaide. 9, 242 72 | 
Steam and hot-water heat- | 
ing apparatus and steam 
REE SE ee 98 16, 843 92 eae 16, 256 587 |. 
ta agp pg ieee 162 25, 346 155 yg ee 24, 697 649 |__ 
Structural and ornamental 
metal work ..............- 202; 17,045 197 j= 16, 523 522 |... 
Tin cans and other tinware. 60 | 10,238 58 So htt 10, 081 157 |- 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
~~ SEC 127 8, 950 126 ) Pe 8, 934 4...- 
og PRIME RE 71 7, 836 70 + (., SER 7, 832 4 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements - -- 79 9, 118 75 ) SLA 7, 773 eee j.... 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating 
I icitanintece< strane 35 16, 366 |) es ee i ) = 
Electrical machinery, ap-- 
paratus, and supplies__-_ 291 | 112,500 282 2) 111, 053 1, 447 |___- 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels... .-.--- 92 21, 167 87 _ 5 ee 20, 069 1,098 |... 
Foundry and machine-shop 
RAR aS 1,075 125, 024 1, 046 | res 122, 015 3, 009 |___- 
nename teele.............. 143 15, 601 136 RES 14, 813 i... 
Radios and phonogra oe da 43 37, 148 38 | | eS 36, 852 a )....- 
Textile machinery = . 52 10, 768 51 © bidiilen << 10, 621 te. <--- 
Typewriters and supplies_- 16 11, 988 15 gh ES ee 11, 979 a 
Nonferrous metals Am Pneir 
products: 
Aluminum manufactures-.. 27 6, 949 26 |S See 6, 937 a... 
aan tye and copper 
eS. See 212 39, 185 207 een | 2, 564 |_..... 
cles ‘and rng o | | 9606; 2] 1 9,376| 230 
tim levices - .. . . 2. 23 a | eee ee... 1a f.....-- 
CI bticcmecttiinnnsenas 130 9, 487 pp TEES ee 8 Se Se 
Lighting equipment..__.... 52 3, 642 | ee Baas Be ectbese. ies. , 
Silverware and plated ware. 56 9, 247 gf CS ae Fi eee 6 ea eE “a 
Smeltiug and refining—cop- 
per, lead, and zinc------- 42 14, 140 40 - | Ree 1, 289 851 |. 
Stamped and enameled 
SIRES CG ae ERR 86 15, 932 84 ee 15, 104 a 
T tion equipment 
SES 2) aa 25 445 24 BBA ncn 5, 295 SS == 
Automobiles-.............. 239 | 221,612 218 OP iin cus 214, 503 ieee iss------ 
Cc electric and steam 
aw... 49| 8,876 TN A a 
Locomotives ..........-.-.- 11 2, 851 Bt cincnap Mibsassiin yO 4 
oy we" 6 ee 100 30, 322 98 , , eee a 
re shops: 
Electric seitroed.. RSE SPE. * 380 19, 631 363 __, ORE 18, 741 Srt.....-- 
team ASE eet 540 76, 434 a’ +) an MR (Se 
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T\BLE 1.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1933—Continued 










































Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 
Estab- Total 
lish- we 
Industry ments — No | ware. | w No é 
report- age- age- e Wage 
on Ployees b 4 rate in-| rate de- — rate i - lrate de- 
changes| “Te4S€S | creases changes | °Teases | creases 
Lumber and allied products: 
Pe ritbscnieede<s- 468 60, 655 455 Ai stiined 58, 751 1, 904 }....--_. 
Lumber: 
ee 494 21, 348 481 12 1 20, 890 328 130 
IIR. sictattnisininoed 621 83, 438 614 2 eS 82, 722 (rn 
Turpentine and rosin ------ 27 1, 923 26 |) ara 1, 829 _ ¢ Sa 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..| - 662 20, 469 650 | a ae 20, 142 ce 
I dininttn oie secin 131 13, 199 128 | See 12, 609 4 Ee 
oe BO oes!) 177 46, 900 170 ip a 46, 076 O08 #52... 5... 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other products. --.__.....- 235 5, 982 234 , Soar 5, 957 rE is... 
Pts chico cck sss. 120 19, 007 118 SE 18, 894 De Un cdakace 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes__........-.- 348 | 120, 806 339 ) ae 119, 931 ere 
a ae ae 158 32, 227 152 | RS 31, 619 Deen 
Paper and printing: 
aaa 327 27, 785 325 yee 27, 685 4 
Paper and pulp-_-___._--.-- 416 | 101,951 409 ¢ tebbatete 100, 883 1, 068 |_._.---. 
see bene publishing: 
Book and job-_.-....-.-. 784 48, 202 780 ib hs ee 48, 053 Wt 
Newspapers and peri- : 
RE eee 463 70, 883 462 }........ 1 GS ene 85 
Chemicals and allied products: 
3 SEE, eS pee e 106 26, 471 103 S Biiikse 24, 067 2406 (5523... 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and 
Wes 6 cauaitubiis nested 104 6, 677 101 i sine ie 6, 490 Oy totic: d 
Druggists’ preparatiuns- - -- 50 8, 930 —) ee ee & SESS Le 
| EE 31 4, 569 27 2} ree 4, 380  ] ee 
i, sa eee 175 8, 957 152 _ 5 ee 7, 182 iS | ee 
Paints and varnishes__..... 363 17, 680 355 ae 17,317 5 aes 
Petroleum refining ..---_-- 140 56, 180 139 . eee 56, 118 ) ae 
Rayon and allied products- 24| 37,681 22 i) 34, 881 "|S entre 
OS ee ee oe eae 109 17, 274 107 _ | SRE 16, 951 ke 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes--.-. y 10, 400 8 S Benne 10, 123 _. oo ieee een 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
i. Sa 98 27, 300 95 ) 26, 477 ao 
Rubber tires and inner 
Re. aaa 42 58, 668 41 3 Sowa 57, 265 - | Soe 
Tobaceo manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff. -.....-_- 30 9, 491 EE ae Of Lee eee 
Cigars and cigarettes -_.__-- 208 46, 407 205 3 | lik ands 45, 591 ee 














Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between September 
15 and October 15, 1933, in 15 groups of nonmanufacturing industries 
are presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite-mining 
industry. Increases were reported in each of the remaining 14 indus- 
tries and decreases were reported in 3 industries over the month 
interval. The average percents of increase reported were as follows: 
Canning and preserving, 24.8 percent; bituminous-coal mining, 22.1 
percent; hotels, 20.4 percent; power and light, 17.7 percent; retail 
trade, 17 percent; metalliferous mining, 15.2 percent; laundries and 
wholesale trade, each 13.1 percent; crude-petroleum producing, 12.5 
percent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 10.3 percent; electric- 
railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance, 7.5 percent; 
21719°—33—14 
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banks, brokerage, insurance, real estate, 5.3 percent; dyeing and clean- 
ing, 5.1 percent; and telephone and telegraph, 4.8 percent. The aver- 
age percents of decrease were: Quarrying and nonmetallic mining and 
retail trade, each 9.1 percent, and wholesale trade, 7.6 percent. 


TABLE 2.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1933 




















Number of establish- Number of employees hay- 
= ments reporting— | ing— 
Estab- Total 
lish- 7 —— 
Industrial group ments es N 
report- ployees wea: Wage- Wage- | No wage- Wage- Wage- 
ing rate rate in-| rate de- rate rate in- | rate de- 
changes| °Te8Ses | creases changes | creases | creases 
"ae | 
Anthracite mining--_-__......-.-- 159 77, 833 | ae OS - 8 | a 
Percent of total_..__........-| 100.0 0 BR Ea ee ' | 
Bituminous-coal mining-_.--..-- 1,514 | 210,835] 1,160 BED Biciocabe 144, 742 66, 093 |___- 
Percent of total. .........-- | 100.0 100. 0 76. 6 OE O Bes eccad 68. 7 oA; 3 ji... 
Metalliferous mining. .....__--- 297 27, 974 286 i} Yee 26, 369 1, 605 
Percent of total. ........_-- 100. 0 100. 0 96. 3 | 2 ES oe 94. 3 5.7 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
SEN oer a es SS ee | 1,202 36, 894 1,17 21 2 35, 305 1, 516 73 
Percent of total.._..........| 100.0 100. 0 98. 1  % 0. 2 95. 7 4.1 0.2 
Crude-petroleum producing---. 260 29, 053 252 i} eae 28, 685 | a 
Percent of total_........_.-- 100. 0 100. 0 96. 9 Me iiadiainics 98. 7 13 
Telephone and telegraph-_--_---- 8,294 | 246,416 | 8, 292 , kee 246, 004 412 
Percent of total. ........-.-.- 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 ee: eee 99.8 0.2 
D.  . g Ree 3,132} 204,268 | 3,106 . > See 199, 680 4, 588 
Percent of total._.....__--- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 2 OE Ghani 97.8 2. 2 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance--- 557 133, 244 517 @ tiui...s. 127, 148 6, 096 
Percent of total. .......---- 100. 0 100. 0 92. 8 a 5 es 95. 4 4.6 
Wholesale trade...............- 3, 039 91,276 | 3,023 14 2 91, 038 231 
Percent of total. ........... 100. 0 100. 0 99.5 0.5 0. 1 99. 7 0.3 ( 
pg ea eee 18,588 | 437,841 | 18, 554 32 2| 437, 219 611 ] 
Percent of total.........--- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 8 0.2 () 99. 9 0.1 (‘) 
pS RR See ar 2, 706 140, 128 2, 695 ie ae 139, 726 402 
Percent of total__.......--- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 5 | See a 99. 7 0.3 
Canning and preserving-------- 888 96, 778 883 _) ae 96, 678 100 
Percent of total. ......----- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 . | aes 99.9 0.1 
ELE CRE es = 965 57, 152 945 5 AS 55, 789 1, 363 
Percent of total_.......---- 100. 0 100. 0 97.9 ( ’ ae 97.6 2.4 
Dyeing and cleaning----.------ 377 11, 863 372 8 ee 11, 460 OS —— 
Percent of total__......_--- 100. 0 100. 0 98. 7 % 5 ee eee 96. 6 | 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, 
~* fees 4,569 | 178,777 | 4, 564 _ | SSeS 178, 671 I 
Percent of total. ........--. 100. 0 100. 0 99. 9 BS Eaiacosds 99. 9 a 





























1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Wage Changes Reported by Trade Unions and Municipalitie: 
since August 1933 


HANGES in the wages and hours of labor of trade-unionists and 

municipal employees, which occurred during the period Augus' 
to November 1933 and which have been reported to the Bureau durin 
the past month, are tabulated in the table following. The tabulati 
covers 40,364 workers, of whom 13,572 are reported to have gone . 
the 5-day week. 
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AND LOCALITY, AUGUST 
































Rate of wages Hours per 
































| week 
ili Fe Ry: oli Date of ae Bae. oo 
Industry or occupation and locality | change | | 
| Before After | Before | After 
| | change change | change a 
Building trades: | | | | 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers: Per hour | Per hour | 
Schenectady, N.Y | Aug. 14 $1. 1214 $1. 28 40 35 
Westchester C ounty, Sy a meant: » 2 5 | Oct. 1 1. 50 1. 20 40 40 
Painters: 
New York, N.Y--- ..| Sept. 28 1. 40 1. 2844 40 | 35 
Okmulgee, Okla_-- ._| Sept. 1 . 6214} 1. 25 44 | 30 
Chauffeurs and teamsters, Everett, Wash.: Per day Per day 
Milk wagon drivers__........--_-- -...) AG 49 4. 50 5. 00 45 45 
Clothing trades: 
Fur workers, New York City 5} Brooklyn, ee 
Jersey City and Newark, N.. | Per hour | Per hour 
Rabbit fur dressers. -- Sept. 30 11.75 1 2.00 40 
Hat workers, Cleveland, Ohio___._-_--_..__.____| Sept. 22 (2) (3) (?) (2) 
Leather clothing workers, New York, N.Y., | | 
Carteret, Elizabeth, Newark, New Brunswick, | 
Passaic, and Perth Amboy, N.J_.--...------- Aug. 11 (4) (5) 44 40 
Men’s clothing workers: 
Clevel and, Joey I 62 hs oe She a tech Aug. — (2) (6) 44 36 
New York, N.Y. Per week | Per week 
EE se Se Sere (Same | Oct. 24 40.00 | 42. 00 44 40 
Custom tailors: | 
Piece workers ae ISTE | Gat. >. 3 (7) i (*) 44 | 36 
Week workers___-_--- pin aot a (7) [ (°) 44 | 36 
Philadelphia, Pa., neckwear workers--. ab alicn| Je Ee 10 13. 00 1019.00 | 40-44 40 
Millinery workers, Philadelphia, Pa.: Per hour | Per hour 
Cutters, operators, blockers Aug. 28 . 70 1. 00 40 40 
Trimmers and drapers ‘ ae See .40 | . 60 40 | 40 
Women’s clothing workers: | Per week Per week 
Chicago, Ill., dressmakers Sept. 5 | (?) | 14. 00-39. 00 | il 44 35 
Cleveland, Ohio, dressmakers | Aug. 14 | (?) | (9) 42 35 
New York, , covered-button workers. | Sept. 9 | 33. 00 36. 00 44 | 40 
Philadelphia Ps) dressmakers_- _...| Sept. 3 (4) (4) 44| 35-40 
Coopers, Philadelphia, Pa 2 .--| Aug. '20.00- 30.00 34. 00 | 50-53 | 40 
Iron and steel workers, Pueblo, Colo.: : Per hour Per hour | 
Steel workers, laborers_- ny Ap he EER Me a | Aug. 1 .37 . 40 | 48 | 40 
Leather hand-bag workers: | 
Chicago, Il 
Cutters: | Per week | Per week | 
First class ; | Sept. 11 (2) 23.50 | (%) | 40 
7 fA ey eae |...do (?) 22.50 | (2) | 40 
Helpers i ee |...do (2) 15. 00 =. a 40 
Pocketbook makers: | 
First class. do | (2) 30. 00 (2) | 10 
Second class |__.do (2) | 22. 50 .} 40 
eS CN I Re tee as (2 13. 00 (2) | 40 
Framers: | 
First class ~ sch, ie (2) 30. 00 (2) | 10 
Second class ; |__.do (2) 22.50 | (2) | 40 
Purse and helpers. __---_-. ..------ ae “ere (2) 16.50 | (@) | 40 
Operators: | | 
First class |__.do _| (2) 28. 50 (y | 40 
Second class. -.....---. Pig h BP eee eee |___do. (2) 24.00 | (3%) | 40 
Third class |__.do (?) 18.00 | (2) | 40 
ete SE i eee Oo tae... (?) 15.00 | () 40 
Skivers: 
First class a Se (?) 28. 50 (?) 40 
Second class. -- ore | do (2) 18. 00 (2) 40 
General help, apprentices, and learners. _____|__ do___- (?) 12. 00 (?) 40 
Lumber, timber, and mill-work workers, Evansville, 
Ind. Per hour Per hour 
Box- meery lapoters; ..........-.-..--.. Eola yt Oct. 16 es i . 3354 50 40 
Metal trades, Belleville, IIl.: 
Stove mounters oe 1 ae alee (ore. Sn Novy. 15 . 45-. 60 . 67 48 40 
Printing and publishing tradcs: 
Compositors and machine operators: Per day Per day 
IE, APMED. oo ee meccsben coonee Oct. 1 6. 45 7. 00 40 40 
Trenton, N.J.: Per week | Per weeek 
RE SR po eee ae ous. 1! 48. 00 54. 00 48 48 
SE ING, cine oes so wmabdaine dine dean alone 51. 00 57. 00 48 48 
i 





1 Per hundred. 

2 Not reported. 

3 25 percent increase. 
4 Piecework. 


5 20 percent increase. 

6 35 percent increase. 

7 Various. 

§ 30 to 40 percent increase. 


® 15 percent increase. 
10 Average. 
11 Minimum. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, AUGU- 
TO NOVEMBER 1933—Continued 
































Rate of wages gmat per 
Industry or occupation and locality ten | —— 
€€ | Before | After | Before| Atte: 
change change jchange jchany, 
Street-railway workers, Topeka, Kans.: Per hour Per hour 
RS oe ao te cee eae en a een ee a 1 $0. 32 $0. 40 63 
I b.n5dccaccungeenssenat-desacesdmaiae = we - 40 - 50 63 
Other occupations: Per week 
Hartford, Conn., window cleaners- _-....-.- vo = 10, 45 11 20. 00 54 
New York, N.Y., doll and toy workers__........_| Oct. 1 (?) (22) 40 
Wheeling, W.Va., stogie makers__..........._._- Aug. 21 | '34.50-6.00 | 156.00-8.00 40 
Municipal employees: 
TOE, SU MINIS © cae, ci on eee ....| Sept. 18 (?) (#4) 35 
2 Not reported. 1! Minimum. 13 Per thousand. 
10 Average. 1210 percent increase. 14 12 percent reduction. 















Farm Wage and Labor Situation on October 1, 1933 


¢ yO general level of farm wages increased 10.2 percent between 
July 1 and October 1, 1933, this increase being slightly more 
than three times as large as the ordinary seasonal increase in fari 
wage rates, according to information contained in a press release of 
the United States Department of Agriculture dated October 11, 1933 
The average daily rates, without board, on October 1, ranged fro: 
70 cents in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina to $2.35 in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, the average for the 
country as a whole being $1.25, as compared with $1.12 on July 1 of 
this year and $1.19 on October 1, 1932. 

Table 1, reproduced from the press release mentioned above, gives 
data on farm wage rates and employment, for the country as a whole, 
on October 1, 1933, in comparison with the rates prevailing on July | 
of this year and on the Ist of July and October 1932, an additiona! 
comparison with the annual average for the period 1910-14 being 
given in the case of wage rates. 


TABLE 1.—FARM WAGE RATES AND EMPLOYMENT IN OCTOBER 1933, AS COMPARE D 
WITH JULY 1933 AND JULY AND OCTOBER 1932 











Annual Octo- Oct 
5 July July 
Item average ber - ber 
igio-14 | 1992 | i932 | 1 | i933 
ll EE: ERR RR stb we EME 100 87 84 78 
Farm wage rates: 
a ke 5. eo ccnbebbeseneeken $20. 41 | $18.00 | $17.29 | $15.84 | $17 
Per moemth, Wiemets B0OPE. 2.5... .- 2. cee $29. 09 | $27.10 | $26.36 | $24.27 | $25.5 
i oe ee. . 6, clad non aetna dasa $1.10 | $0.89 | $0.87] $0.82 $0. 91 
rs Te I Sie tk daciteice s< ccide tick okie oe $1.43 | $1.23) $1.19 | $1.12 $1 
ns | of and demand for farm labor: 

a oo... pn allan pena uaeees 123.6 | 123.6} 116.2 111.4 
ee eens MN a a es 62. 0 60. 8 65. 5 68 
I I ar GIN = 05 noice conc cw aden ubenns telimelneeda 199.2} 203.3] 177.5 Lf 

Farm employment: ! 
Famil Rita Bene sittin erwin wth persons per farm__|__._._.--- 2. 49 2. 31 2. 37 2 
EE Sei nehiniibibite Tals haidcctKntnn oho antaied epee Ried SLE 1. 09 1.09 1.01 1.0 
Ot dias lein gah s A tsindoat x hep erage SS Sees 3. 58 3. 40 3. 38 3 
Related indexes: 
eo. ota biinie diners amantbioe rand mabe 100 57 56 76 
Ratio of farm prices to farm wages-.----.--.--....-------- 100 66 67 97 
pL CURR pg METIS See tN gee ates, ee aS 171 177 165 | 
Industrial emplo nie rele ih silt ald ahinetnaddsseie > Sebdlibeiet nileriaes 57 62 69 
I peda rrne dbs ab gon mies te Sho < on saeicessa eee 40 44 50 




















! On farms of crop reporters. 

2 As of the 15th of the month. 

3 September 1933—latest data available. 

4 Average weekly earnings, New York State factories, June 1914= 100. 

$ a 1933—latest data available. 

oF Reserve Board’s indexes without seasonal adjustment, 1923-25 = 100. 
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Table 2 shows average farm wage rates per day and per month, 
with board and without board, by State, on October 1, 1933. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES ON OCTOBER 1, 1933, BY STATE 






























































Per month Per day Per month Per day 
Geographical division Geographical division zs " 
board | ,°U*. | board] ,0U* board | , 0%, | board] , OU" 
board board board board 
New England South Atlantic—Con. 
M eit sat so ewe es _|$26. 50 |$40. 00 |$1.55 | $2.05 || North Carolina-_-__-_-- $13. 75 |$20. 00 '$0.70 | $0. 90 
New Hampshire--- ---- 25.50 | 44.50 | 1.40| 2.15 || South Carolina__..-._- 9.50 | 13.75] .50 .70 
Verliiiid Gauaeeee-~=- 23.25 | 38.75 | 1.30| 1.85 || Georgia_____- RRS 9.00 | 14.00] .55| .70 
Massachusetts--.- ---- 29.00 | 52.00 | 1.60 | 2.35 |} Florida_.......-..----- 14.00 | 21.25] .65 . 90 
Rhode Island_......---| 36. 75 | 58.75 | 1.90 2. 35 
Connecticut. ----.-.---- 29. 00 49.251 1.70) 2.35 | East South Central 
Middle Atlantic | CO ar 14.50 | 21.00} .75| 1.00 
| Tennessee___..-..-.--- 14.00 | 19.25] .70| .90 
Negi iin nuiiiaswicens~ 22. 50 | 36.00 | 1.35 1.90 || Alabama_--__------ _..-| 9.25 | 13.25 . 50 .70 
New Jersey.....-.-.-.- | 25.50 | 43.00 | 1.35 | 1.90 || Mississippi-------- .--| 10.50] 15.25] .55] .75 
Pennsylvania..........| 21.25 | 34.25 | 1.25 | 1.70 
|| West South Central 
East North Central 
Arkansas_...........-- 13.00 | 18.75 | .60| .85 
Ee | 17.50 | 27.50} 1.05| 1.45 || Louisiana___...--.---.| 12.50] 18.00] .65| .85 
lites acted Wane catl 18.00 | 26.50 | 1.00 1.30 || Oklahoma_______.-.-_-| 17.00 | 24. 25 . 90 1. 25 
fi nef ES ee | 18.75 | 26.25 | 1.00 ss 5 BARS eae eer es 17.75 | 25.00 . 90 1.10 
Michigan.............-] 15.75 | 26.25 | 1.00 1. 40 | 
Lj | 17.25 | 27.50; .95) 1.40) Mountain 
West North Central | || Montana. -.__._-- 2 25.00 | 36.00 | 1.30 1. 85 
‘fe 27.00 | 38.75 | 1.45 1. 80 
Minnesota.............| 18.00 | 27.00} 1.05] 1.50 || Wyoming----.---_--- _| 25.50 | 37.75 | 1.20] 1.75 
lOWRis occa bth <<accsnent Bae ee ie Fas ee 21. 50 | 33.50 | 1.10 1. 55 
"i a a | 16.50 | 25. 50 . 85 1.10 |} New Mexico__._______- 22.00 | 31. 25 | 1.00 1.30 
North Dakota_.--. } 18.50 | 28.25 | 1.05 1.60 |} Arizona_...........__--| 33.75 | 38.00 | 1.25 1. 40 
South Dakota___......| 15.75 | 24.75 . 85 1.30 | OE 30. 50 | 43.75 | 1.45 1. 80 
Nebraska..............| 18.25 | 27.25 | 1.05 Fe a See mee 32. 50 | 45.75 | 1.35 1. 85 
) | REE re 17.75 | 27.50 | 1.05 1. 40 
Pacific 
South Atlantic 
Washington --.-.......-_- 23.75 | 41.25 | 1.30 2.00 
Delaware... -- SEES 19.75 | 30.50 | 1.35 | 1.60 || Oregon. -_--...--_----- .| 25.50 | 40.00} 1.25} 1.75 
NS Gerber tse lnc wi 20. 25 | 31.00 | 1.15 1. 55 || California...........-- 33.00 | 53.001 1.40} 2.15 
{ | a -aeaee 17. 00 | 24. 7! . 85 1.10 
West Virginia.__...__- 18.50 | 28.00} .95 | 1.25 United oe 17.19 | 25.89 | .91 | 1.25 



































Wages in the Paper and Wood-Pulp Industries in Finland, 
1928 to 1933 


HE table below, taken from the Bank of Finland Monthly 
Bulletin for September 1933 (p. 27), shows average hourly wages 
for men and women in the paper and wood-pulp trades in Finland 
for specified periods since 1928. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN THE PAPER AND WOOD-PULP INDUSTRIES I\ 
FINLAND, 1928 TO 1933 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=2.5 cents] 











| 
| 























Average hourly wages 
; Men | Women 
Period 
| — 
enw United ss ss | United 
Finnish States cur- : tnnish ' States cur 
currency rency currency obey 
Marks Cents Marks Cents 
1928 (September-November) -__................_-______. 7. 42 18. 6 3. 67 y 
1929 (September-November) -____............-_-._____- 7. 51 18.8 3. 70 
og ea Rn 7 a? td Sl a hl he 7. 70 19.3 3. 79 g 
nh ee ek Oo i. sce uawenes Agee ae 6. 69 16.7 3. 20 &. 0) 
1932 (August) - 6. 16 15.4 3. 02 7.( 
1933 (March). 6. 39 16. 0 3. 12 7.8 

















Wages in Tokyo, June 1933 


HE daily wages of Tokyo workers in June 1933 in various occu- 

pations are shown in the following table, based on a tabulation 

in the June 1933 issue of the Monthly Report on Current Economic 

na ener published by the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and 
ndustry: 


DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, TOKYO, JUNE 1933 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen at par=50 cents. Average exchange rate for June 
1933 was 25.75 cents] 





























Daily wage Daily wage 
Index |; Inde) 
Dery Ths a nun 
: pers : ber 
Occupation eon U.S. | (June Occupation Japa- U.S. | (Jun 
~ > 29 — nese ss a2 
eur- | CUI 1932= | eur- | CUF- | 1982 
rency| Tency; 100) | rency|Tency| 100 
if 
gran 
¥en | Yen 
Textile industry: | Food industry—Continued 
Silk reelers, female - -_-_---- 0. 69 $0.35 | 103.0 Sugar-refinery workers. .__| 2.16 |$1.08 | 90 
Cotton spinners, female._.|. .84 | .42 96. 6 || Confectioners (Japanese 
Silk throwers, female...._.| .94 | .47]| 114.6 | Gath os 1.75] .88]| 100.6 
Cotton weavers, machine, OE ee 1.65} .83 | 101.9 
ES Se -77| .39 96.2 || Wearing apparel industry: 
Silk weavers, hand, female_| 1.38; .69| 100.7 | Tailors (for European 
Hosiery knitters, male. _ _| 2.00 | 1.00 88.9 | | RARER yay SSE 2.00} 1.00} 81.3 
Hosiery knitters, female.__| 1.00 | .50 80. 0 | Ee 2.56} 1.28 | 116.9 
Metal industry: Cp EES a 1.40} .70); 100.0 
Pas ones os ok 5. 23 | 2.62 | 135.8 || Building industry: 
po See ae eee 5.21 | 2. 61 155. 5 See ae 1.95} .98 96.5 
IE dcwcnwashe stat ad 3.07 | 1. 54 101.7 I i ol reed callin 2.43 | 1.22} 102. 
Blacksmiths -~.-.........-..- 4.19} 2.10] 135.6 Stonemasons-_-_-_........_-- 2.83 | 1.42 96. ( 
Wooden-pattern makers___| 4.42 | 2.21 126. 6 pS SEES 2. 67 | 1.34 100. 0 
Stone, glass, and clay prod- Roofing-tile layers__..----- 2.75 | 1.38 | 105. 8 
ucts: ' oii eek ciclo stack oil 2.20)1.15 | 99.1 
Cement makers --____-_---- | 2.40} 1.20! 101.7 ||} Woodworking industry: 
Glassmakers-.-........--..- 2.72 | 1.36} 112.4 Sawyers (machine) ---_--.--_- 1.74] .87); 100.0 
SRE er 1.87 | .94 105. 6 ES SE 1.85] .93 | 100.0 
Tile makers (shape) ---~--- 1.40} .70} 100.0 0 ae 2.05 | 1.03 | 104.1 
Chemical industry: Printing industry: 
Makers of chemicals......_} 2.14 | 1.07 | 105.4 Compositors......-.-.-.-. 3.00} 1.50} 94.6 
Matchmakers, male--_----_- -90 | .45 78.3 D6 wwsncenweces 2.31} 1.16; 104.1 
Matchmakers, female - - -_- -65 | .33 | 100.0} Day laborers: 
Gee IED vvccaceeetans~. 155 | .78| 102.6 TT a 2.55 | 1.28 | 113.3 
Paper industry: Day laborers, male___.._.- 1,51 | .76| 107.9 
Makers of Japanese paper.| 1.50; .75 | 100.0 || Day laborers, female- --_--_- .86} .43] 107.5 
Makers of printing paper__| 1.81 | .91 ABE. ERNEST SE SPE 1.46 | .73 86. 4 
Leather industry: Leather || Domestic service: 
RSW et ener et Coe 3.23 | 1.62 | 108.8 | Servants, male_._........- -80} .40 96. 4 
Food industry: Servants, female ---...-.~- on .39} 101.3 
Flour millers... .......-..- 1.95 | .98 | 103.2 || Other industries: 
Sake-brewery workers.....| 1.30} .65 | 100.0 Rope makers------------.-- 1.48] .7 102. I 
Soy-brewery workers-.-.-- 2.10} 1.05 | 100.0 Mat makers (Tatami) -..-- 2.33 | 1.17 97. | 
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Wages in Factories in Chosen (Korea), 1932 


PTAHE results of a survey of wages in 1932 in factories in Chosen 

(Korea), employing 50 or more hands were published in the May 
(933 issue of the Chosa Geppo (Monthly Statistical Review). These 
findings were forwarded in a report of June 14, 1933, from C. H. 
Stephan, American vice consul at Seoul, Chosen, and are given in 
part below. 

In 1932 the factories in Chosen employing 50 or more persons 
numbered 253, representing 36 different industries and 57,153 wage 
earners. Table 1 shows the average daily wages and hours of these 
workers, by nationality and by sex. 


PaBLE 1.—-AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF FACTORY WORKERS! IN 
CHOSEN, 1932, BY NATIONALITY 


Conversions into U.S. currency on basis of yen=50 cents. Average exchange rate for 1932 was 28.11 cents] 





























Average wage 
v.42 ma Number of |— Average 
Nationalit 3 ' . 
‘ hands Japanese | U.S. cur- hours 
currency rency 
Japanese: 
Males: Yen Cents 
EE ee ee Saves Se Tee Senda 5, 359 1. 94 97.0 8.7 
| SRS ee Serer es hale prs ° 103 . 82 41.0 8.4 
Females, adults..........-. ccs denial bss algscbteraiaitaece an aie 389 . 94 47.0 9.8 
Koreans: | 
Males: 
Adults_ _- SPS eee ees See ee ee 27, 305 . 90 45.0 10.0 
AEE ira EI es 3 Sa Ne Ag EA 5 1,115 . 38 19. 0 10.3 
Females: 
Ea aR See ee eee - 18, 523 . 55 27.5 10.7 
Re VE Ce ee eee ene 2 2, 400 -3l 15.5 11.0 
Chinese: 
Males: 
ne Oh, A de bieeee’ 1, 937.. hy 35. 0 10.4 
EE ES I a eT 22 . 50 25.0 | 10, 2 
All workers: 
Males: 
ES Ra IE Hie AIRS ESS TSO EE ee 34, 601 1. 05 §2. 5 9.8 
RE ES Gs a RR Re eS de 1, 240 .4i 20. 5 10. 1 
Females: 
EEE SRS TER Oe re ee 18, 912 . 55 27.5 10.7 
Minors + 2, 400 .3l 15.5 | 11.6 











‘In establishments employing 50 or more workers. 
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The average wages and hours of Japanese, Korean, and Chine 
adult male workers in the factories covered are given in table 2. 


TABLE 2,—AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF ADULT MALE WORKERS: |. 
CHOSEN, 1932, BY INDUSTRY AND NATIONALITY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen at par=50 cents. Average exchange rate in | 
was 28.11 cents 




















Japanese Korean Chinese 
Average Average Average 
daily wages daily wages daily wages 
Industry Num- Num- Num- 
er Hours| Der Hours| Per Hou 
of | Jap- |i ¢ of | Jap- | 1, g of | Jap-ite. . 
hands anese U.S. hands anese U.S. hands anese U.S. 
~ | Cur- eur- | CUr- eur. | CUr- 
reney|"one¥ rency|Feney reney| Ten« i 
Yen Yen Yen | 
aS 125 | 2.20 |$1.10} 10.0] 317 | 1.05 $0.53] 10.0 ]...-__|.....-]_.---- 
ees 5 | 3.00) 1.50} 10.0 fj . £ St 2) aa ee ae 
ES tS 2k a Ee Se BE PES 8 fF eee eee oe 
IES 31} 1.82] .91 Fae SE” FS (OD 1} See eee ee 
Canned foods_-__------- ae 2s te Sees See ae tT Ley MOE... hoc. 
se 2/ 2.50] 1.25} 10.0 38} 1.35] .68 8) OR Te 
ss (“s CIRS 269 | 2.40 | 1.20 8.0} 797] .84] .42 <5 ee AS ee 2 
Ceramic ware. ._...._--- 6 | 2.03 / 1.02} 10.3] 382; .84; .42] 10.3 70 | 0. 66 [$0. 33 11. ¢ 
Sn... -.- 41 | 1.87, .94] 10.3 {5,245} .73} .37| 10.3] 434] .72| .36 10 
Confectionery --_-------- 10 | 1.50). .75 10.0 46) .61 31 OY 5 Sa, Sere 
Cotton ginnin : 7] .9<1] .46] 10.6] 377] .68 34 See 
Electricity an cea 35} 1.80} .90 3) @ 385 FR Fee & \ eee ee 
Fertilizers___..........--|3,230 | 1.78 | .89 8.0 |1,437 | .99 | .50 OS ates Eee ae 
_ . Se te eee 1 | 3.00} 1.50} 10.0 oF * so ie © 5 ee ae See 
House fittings_---------- 9; 1.53] .77}) 10.3 49 | .63 ef Ye eee 
Iron foundry ------------ 202 | 2.25) 1.13} 10.0] 584] .79 40} 10.0 31} 1.15 58 10.0 
Iron manufactures -- - - -- 61 | 2.60 | 1.30 9.8 | 219] 1.34 67 9.7 8 92 46 | 4 
DI ciansshig bieg-conde 9 | 2.70} 1.35 8.0; 200/ 1.20) .60 OS ai 2 a eS ..: 
Lumbering---_-------- 55 | 1.75] .88/] 11.1 11,006; .60/) .30] 10.8) 955| .53]| .27 10.7 
Es EP IETS 1/113; .57| 10.0] 150) .88| .44] 10.0 37 | .50] .25 10 
Neameking.............-. 711.50) 1.25) 10.1 a eae ee OY Fee eee eee 
i Ee 1/161! .81] 120] 70/)1.05' .53| 11.0]...-.-}.-__.-|-___- 
7 MB CUESS SEES a Zier ee? 28) Set tee eee 8S I..-ch..:...]_.... 
TEE Se 98 | 2.38 | 1.19 9.3 }1,343 |} 1.45) .73 >t Re i Se 
GRINS 115 | 1.13| .57] 11.0] 954] .75| .38] 11.2 1} 1.40} .70 1 
Refining (minerals) ---- 47 | 2.08 | 1.04 9.8 14,910} .89]| .45 9.3} 331) 1.06] .53 yg 
Rice cleaning - - --.----- 23 | 1.57) .79]| 10.8 |2,944/ .7 .40} 11.3 15} .70| .35 12 
Rubber manufactures. 21/}1.50| .75] 10.1 |1,434| .84/ .42] 10.4 411.57] .79 11 
Shipbuilding_____._----- 80 }2.21) 1.11] 10.5 =i oe ° Rf 3) ey eee oe 
| __  RSE S eigt RE Se Se 5 ot oP 2452.) & Se eee 
ae es 5 eaudnn 27 | 2.31 | 1.16 11.0 70 . 95 . 8 gt SRE Re ee 
yA CERES Ra 15 | 1.871 .94 Sam "O° fe oe 1. ft ee ee ee 
Tobacco manufacturing.| 96 | 2.11; 1.06; 10.0} 958/1.08| .54/ 10.0 }_.____|_____- SS 
(| SA Sa 592 | 2.39 | 1.20 9.6 |1,690 | 1.50 | .75 9.8 411.28] .64 10 
. | Eee See 33 | 2.34 | 1.17 Ot weet coer. aT Sed bu... ms val 
Weights and measures_. 4 | 2.50 | 1.25 9.4 49; 1.15] .58 Lg ey ee Sa 









































1 In establishments employing 50 or more workers. 
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Trend of Employment, October 1933 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor presents herewith data compiled from pay-roll reports 
supplied by representative establishments in 89 of the principal man- 
ufacturing industries of the country and 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, covering the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Additional information is presented concerning empleyment on public- 
works projects, public roads, the executive civil service, and class I 
steam railroads. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in October 
1933 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in October 1933 with September 
1933 and October 1932 


| peste aad in manufacturing industries increased 0.1 per- 
cent in October 1933 as compared with September 1933 and pay 
rolls increased 0.6 percent over the month interval, according to 
reports received from representative establishments in 89 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. Comparing the changes in 
employment and pay rolls over the year interval, it is seen that the 
level of employment in October 1933 is 23.5 percent above the level 
of October 1932, and pay rolls in October 1933 showed a gain of 34.3 
percent over the year interval. 

The index of employment in October 1933 was 74, as compared 
with 73.9 in September 1933, 71.6 in August 1933, and 59.9 in October 
1932; the pay-roll index in October 1933 was 53.6, as compared with 
53.3 in September 1933, 51.9 in August 1933, and 39.9 in October 
1932. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls in October 1933 are 
based on reports supplied by 18,602 establishments in 89 of the 
principal manufacturing industries of the United States. These 
establishments reported 3,358,960 employees on their we rolls during 
the pay period ending nearest October 15 whose combined weekly 
earnings were $63,195,865. The employment reports received from 
these cooperating establishments cover approximately 50 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country. 

The increases in employment and pay rolls between September and 
October 1933, while small, indicate a continuation of the gains in 
employment and pay roll which occurred during the preceding 6- 
month interval. The fact that 56 industries, or nearly two thirds of 
the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed, reported increased em- 
ployment in October would give reason to expect a greater expansion 
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over the month interval than was shown. Those increases, howey «r. 
were practically offset by the decreases reported in the remaining: }: 
industries. Among the decreases which largely affected the fi). 
result were losses of over 10 percent in employment in automobi! : 
and a similar decline in silk goods where labor difficulties prevai| 
throughout the period covered. Smaller declines were recorded {| 
iron and steel, boots and shoes, woolen and worsted goods, ste: 
fittings, hardware, plumbers’ supplies, and men’s clothing, and seaso: 
shrinkage in the brick, cement, Scameue, and ice-cream industries. 

The average percentage of change in employment between Septe- 
ber and October over the preceding 10-year period has been a decrease 
of less than one tenth of 1 percent and pay rolls have shown an aver- 
age gain of 2 percent over this interval. The small percentage gain 
in employment in October of the present year therefore indicates 
change slightly better than average, while the pay-roll increase o{ 
0.6 percent in October of the current year is appreciably less than 
the average increase shown in October over the preceding 10-year 
interval. 

The gain of 0.1 percent in employment in manufacturing industries 
between September and October 1933 represents an estimated gain of 
approximately 7,000 workers over the month interval, and the in- 
crease of 0.6. percent in factory pay rolls indicates that the total 
weekly pay rolls of factory employees in October were approximately 
two thirds of a million dollars greater than the total weekly pay rolls 
disbursed in September in all manufacturing industries combined. 

The index (74) of factory employment in October shows a gain of 
34.3 percent over the employment index (55.1) of March 1933, which 
was the low point of employment recorded in manufacturing indus- 
tries. The pay-roll index (53.6) in October is 60.5 percent above thie 
level of the March pay-roll index of 33.4. Measured by these per- 
centage gains there was an increase in employment in manufacturing 
industries of approximately 1,700,000 workers between March and 
October 1933 and an increase of $44,500,000 in weekly wages in 
October over the total amount paid in 1 week in March 1933. 

The most pronounced increases in employment between September 
and October were seasonal gains in the beet-sugar and radio industries. 
The beet-sugar industry, marking the beginning of its active season, 
reported a gain of 171.1 percent in employment and the radio industry 
reported an increase of 21.6 percent. The locomotive industry showed 
a gain of over 20 percent in number of workers and the cottonseed 
oil-cake-meal and fertilizer industries reported seasonal gains of 15. 
percent and 10.6 percent, respectively. Fifteen industries reporte: 
gains ranging from 5 percent to 9.8 percent, among which were the 
agricultural implement, confectionery, machine tool, jewelry, stove, 
shirt and collar, and cigar and cigarette industries. Other industries 
of major importance reporting increased employment over the mont! 
interval were petroleum refining, electrical machinery, shipbuilding, 
chemicals, foundries, sawmills, furniture, women’s clothing, knit 
goods, and cotton goods. 

Seven of the 14 groups into which the 89 manufacturing industries 
are classified reported increased employment between September ani 
October. The tobacco group reported the largest percentage gail 
over the month, 4.6 percent, both the cigar and cigarette and the chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco industries reporting increases. The machin- 
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ery group reported an increase of 3.7 percent, substantial gains being 
shown in radios, agricultural implements, machine tools, typewriters, 
electrical machinery, and foundries. The food group reported a gain 
of 3.6 percent, the beet sugar, confectionery, cane-sugar refining, and 
flour industries reporting the largest percentage increases. The gain 
of 2.9 percent in employment in the chemical group was due largely 
to seasonal increases in fertilizers and cottonseed oil-cake-meal com- 
bined with smaller increases in the chemical, petroleum refining, and 
explosive industries. The paper group reported a gain of 2 percent. 
The nonferrous metal and the lumber groups reported increases in 
employment of 1.7 and 1.4 percent, respectively. 

The most pronounced decline in employment (7.9 percent) was 
reported in the transportation group in which the decrease of 10.4 per- 
cent in the automobile industry contributed largely to the decline 
reported in the group. The stone, clay, and glass products group 
reported a decrease of 2.3 percent, seasonal decreases in the cement and 
brick industries offsetting small gains reported in the glass, marble, 
and pottery industries. The decline in employment in 8 of the 13 
industries comprising the iron and steel group was reflected in the 
loss of 2.1 percent in employment in this group over the month inter- 
val. Theiron and steel industry reported 2.2 percent fewer employees 
in October than September and larger decreases were shown in the 
tin can, forging, steam fitting, plumbers’ supplies, and hardware 
industries. The decreases in both the boot and shoe and the leather 
industries resulted in a decrease of 1.9 percent in the leather group. 
The decreases in the remaining 3 groups (textiles, rubber, and railroad 
repair shops) were 0.7 percent or less. 

Strikes continued to affect employment in factories in a number of 
localities. A large number of silk-goods plants reported decreased 
employment due to strikes in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. These 
strikes affected a number of plants in the dyeing and finishing textile 
industry which were forced to close or operate part time due to lack 
of material. Strikes in establishments in the furniture, flour, knit 
goods, and leather industries were also reported over the month 
interval. 

A comparison of the indexes of employment and pay roll in manu- 
facturing industries in October 1933 with October 1932 shows that all 
but 8 of the 89 industries surveyed reported increased employment 
over the year interval and a similar number reported increased pay- 
roll totals. Decreases in both items were reported in 6 industries— 
dyeing and finishing textiles, corsets, millinery, electric-railroad repair 
shops, cement, and marble-granite-slate. "Phe newspaper and the 
book and job printing industries each reported small losses in pay rolls 
coupled with increased employment over the year interval, and the 
men’s furnishings and cigar and cigarette industries reported losses in 
employment coupled with increased pay-roll totals. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical estab- 
lishments reporting in both September and October 1933 in the 89 
manufacturing industries, together with the total number of em- 
ployees on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period 
ending nearest October 15, the amount of their earnings for 1 week in 
October, the percents of change over the month and year intervals, 
and the indexes of employment and pay roll in October 1933. 
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The monthly percents of change for each of the 89 separate ind) ;- 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number f{ 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identic.| 
establishments for the 2 months pew ag The percents of chanve 
over the month interval in the several groups and in the total of tiie 
89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index numbers «{ 
these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
the several industries in the groups by the number of employees or 
wages paid in the industries. The percents of change over the ye:r 
interval in the 6 industries, in the groups and in the totals, are 
computed from the index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER 1933 WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 AND OCTOBER }9:) 





















































Employment Pay-roll totals ier pon 
ng bers October 
ish- 1933 (averave 
Percent of Percent of : 
aa. change change 1926= 100 
ing in Num- Amount 
Industry beth ber of pay 
on pay c roll (1 cto- 
Se roll Se yoy eae Se a 
tem oet | October | "Mer! 1932 | October |™MPET| 1932 | Em- | Pay- 
and | 1933 | °C lig oe] 1933. | #° O | to O¢-| Ploy: | roll 
October tober tober tober tober | Ment | totals 
1933 | “1933 1933 | “1933 
Food and kindred prod- | 
ERR ee A ee 3, 145) 322,300) -+3,6) +19. 11$6,528,685) +2.0) +17.2) 103.7) 41 
hist cccweimaedena 1, 030 73, 420 +1. 2} +10. 0} 1, 599, 105: +.41 +65.8 89. 0 72 
PONG. 6 ch naticcicicis. 413 26, 154 —6. 5) +107. 9 701, 269) —9. 8|+131. 3) 150.9) 127 
| SS ee so 307 5, 966) —1.2 +9. 5) 121, 301 +1.5) +2.8) 106.0) 0 
Confectionery - --....-.-.--- 302} 43,619) +8.1) +5.2) 644,122) +5.9) +8.8) 102.4) sv 
Pith abuningenstcssnuawe 417 17, 646 +2. 4) +13.6} 362, 281 +6.4, +41 96.2; 7 
a etinienie nd, neers aes 356 11, 377 —8. 4) +12.1 284, —5.9) +45 76.8 
Slaughtering and meat | 
SE aS ae 244; 112,501 —. 8] +26. 0} 2, 218, 244 —. 6) +22.9) 110.5) 87 
ye oa 21, 913) +171. 1) +16.3 398, 033) +143.9) +29.7| 248.8) 1° 
Sugar refining, cane-_---_--- 1 , +7. 6) +19.8) 199,340) +44) +5.1! 93.2 6s 
Textiles and their products_| 3,316) 773, 495 —.7| +17. 7)11, 820,893) —1.7) +29.9) 87.9) 67 
SS Seer 1,965| 628, 243 —.7| +23. 0) 9, 324, 044 —.3| +36.0) 93.6) 74 
Carpets ard rugs- - --- j 27 16, 632! +5. 5| +52.8) 322, 810) +7. 3| +89. 9 82.8 f 
Cotton goods. --.__---- 689; 309, 034 +1. 2} +35. 2) 4, 046, 645 +1.0| +61.2) 102.6 St 
Cotton small wares --- 116, 11,621; —2.2) +23.0| 183,573) -—1.3) +25.9| 99.6) 7 
Dyeing and finishing 

i: ass onis Kvepedi 153) 33,600) —2.3| —2.8| 610,731 +2.5) -—6.2) 75.7 54 
Hats, fur-felt___....-- 36 6, 248 —9.4) +3.6 140, —9.7| +11.4) 76.8) .57 
Knit goods_-__...._.-- 466} 124, 945 +1. 6} +11. 3) 1,974, 33 +5. 5} +19.2) 96.6) 79 
Silk and rayon goods-.- 238; 450,798} —10.1) +.5| 762,230) —7.2) +12.5) 65.2) 50. 
Woolen and worsted 

SS ewer 240| 75, 365 —3. 1) +29. 5) 1, 283, 690) —4.9| +37.7| 99.6) 78 
Ww £ ap owned 1,351| 145, 252 —.4) +3.9) 2,496,849) —5.2) +16.0) 74.3) 54.) 
Clothing, men’s-__---- 3 70, 6045 —2.1) +8.7| 1,215,149) —2.0) +26.0) 77.1) 55.3 
Clothing, women’s --- 593} 34,458) +1.6) +1.6) 693,297) —7.5) +13.3) 71.7) 4.5 
Corsets and allied gar- 

Sa 3 5, 453 —9.7| —5.4 84, 166 —8.5, —5.8) 95.5) 80 
Men’s furnishings _ __- 7, +7.1 -2.5 102,798, +16.0| +7.7| 67.1; 4s 
pO ERATE 135 8, 845 —3.6) —9. 151, 447; —23.5| —12.0| 69.6) 43.' 
Shirts and collars... -.- 122, _ 18, +5. 5) +15.0| 249,992) +15.0| +49.5) 73.4 62 

Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
machinery -.__..._.-------- 1,419, 417,746) —2.1) +37.9| 7,939,979 +.4) +77.8) 73.2) 47 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and | 
RN es ds lie iad 79| 14, —2.1] +425} 263, 139 +.2 475.01 88.8] 58 
Cast-iron pipe--......-.--- 44 6, +3. 1) +18. 85, 221 +3.9) +27.5) 35.1 19 
Cutlery (not including sil- 
ver and plated cutlery) 
and edge tools_-_......-- 132} 11, +4. 8} +22. 208,291} +6.4) +24.0| 79.0) 54.5 
Forgings, iron and steel. -_ 7, 21 —7. 9) +38. 134, 941 +17 +01.5) 76.7) 49.6 
| EH ae 28, —6. 3) 4-12. 462,411) —7.8| +25. 55.3; 30.6 
Iron and steel_..........-- 254, —2.2) +44. 2) 5, 012, 991 +. 4)}+113. 76.4) 49 
Plumbers’ supplies ---.-..-- 9, 31 —6. 9) +59.4) 149,430) —12.8) +62. 81.6) 46.5 
yey vite phe 
ng ap us an 
is indthannstniiuee 16, —7. 6| +19 302, fe —8. 3} +17. 44.6, 27 
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\BLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
cha” tar er fue IN OCTOBER 1933 WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 AND OCTOBER 
1932—Continue 
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Employment Pay-roll totals 

















Index num- 
— — Pasern nod 
ish- average 
ments roo Pehange | 1926=100) 
reper’ Num- Amount 
Industry g ber of pay 
both 
Se on pay | ge Octo-| roll (1 Se Octo- 
roll ber week) a ber 
tem tem tember Em- | Pay- 
October 1933 tober = 1933 tober rad ment | totals 
1933 1933 1933 1933 
Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
machinery—Continued. 
I cas ol eile cide Diogiinas « 162} 25,346) +5. 6} +49. 3} $500, 488} +12.4) +516) 82.7 56. 4 
Structural and ornamental 
meeeeiwOrk.............. 202; 17,045) +1.2) +24.3) 314,477) +6.2) +39.8) 51.2) 33.0 


Tin cans and other tin- 


SN ig cd) Shiai abies & 60; 10,238) —8.0| +11.8 191,985) -—7.7| +8.6) 85.9) 51.5 
Tools (not including edge 

tools, machine tools, 

files, ‘and ae 127 8,950, +3.6) +38.0) 163,327) +5.0) +53.8) 83.1) 54.0 
, RENE A ee 71 bing “ay +40.1} 150,785) +1.7 +61. 3) 128. 2) 103.9 


Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
ion kids otinks es auee< a “—s +3. 7| +40, 4) 7,207,029, +6.9) +60.9| 64.0) 43.6 

> 37.7 1 





Agricultural implements -- 












































118) +8.5) +094: 162, 663} +14. 2)+122.1 31. 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating 
OS ES ASS 35, 16,366) +2.4) +34. 416,492; +4.6 +440) 85.7| 67.4 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies--_-- 291} 112,500) +3.6| +27. 6) 2, 278, 501 +4. 8} +43.0) 62.9) 46.9 
Engines, turbines, trac- 
tors, and water wheels_- 92| 21,167 +. 4) +39. 440,053} +6.7| +46.2) 55.4) 36.4 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products- _.....-.-- 1,075} 125,024) +2.0| +37. 3) 2,382,122} +4.8! +62.2) 60.4) 37.8 
Machine tools_.._..-.---- 143} 15,601) +7.9} +62. 329,929) +9.9| +93.6) 48.0) 33.1 
Radios and phonographs... 4 37, 148) +21. 6|+-103. 725, 960} +37.3) +99.0| 162.4) 125.2 
Textile machinery and 
| REE SRS ERS 5 10, 768 —.9} +67. 235, 143 +. 3}+103.8) 90.0) 69.3 
Typewriters and supplies. 1 11,988} +6.7) +45. 236, 166) +11.4/+101.6) 81.2) 61.3 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products_________--- 108,188} +1.7| +35, 2) 2,022,181) +4.9) +38, 9| 73.0) 51.4 
Aluminum manufactures - 27 6,949} —1.5) +34.6) 124,245) +4.6) +47.8) 642) 43.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
NS 212} 39,185 —.9| +41.7) 736,801) —2.9) +57.1) 72.4) 49.5 
Clocks and watches and 
time-recording devices -- 27 9,606 +5.4) +26.4) 177,741) +13.1) +39.2) 52.6) 43.7 
aR cherie? 130) 9,487, +5.6! +8.6) 188,516) +11.0) +64) 47.8) 34.7 
Lighting equipment - ----- 52) 3,642) +2.4|) +26.3 64,388) +1.4) +26.9) 841) 59.4 
Silverware and plated | 
Me ae Be 56 9,247) +9.8) +21.7| 191,859) +20.0) +21.3) 77.5) 55.2 
Smelting and refining— 
copper, lead, and zinc-- 42} 14,140) +2.3) +468) 267,831; +3.8) +42.2) 86.3) 55.9 
Stamped and. enameled 
ES Re EE 86] 15,932 +. 9) +37.6| 270,800) +6.1) +39.4) 83.1) 55.9 
Transportation equip- 
nT 424| 270,106 —7.9) +44.11 5, 697, 283) —10.4) 466.8) 36.9} at.2 
a Sa 25 6, +3. 6) +48.3) 174,599) +7.3) +27.9| 247.3! 222.6 
Automobiles_...........-- 239) 221,612; —10. 4) +52. 4) 4,641,844) —13. 3| +85.9} 658.2) 42.2 
Cars, electric and steam 
REM ch Leela ah 49 8,876) —2.1) +1.4) 177,087} +65.0) +1.6) 21.4) 12.6 
Locomotives.............- 11 2,851} +20. 9) +47.1 54,008} +28. 6) +40.4) 20.3) 13.2 
Shipbuilding. ...........- 1 30, wal +2. 8) +16.8) 649,805) +3.6) +10.3) 79.1) 57.8 
Railroad repair shops... __- 920| 96, —.2| +4.9| 2,435,699] +8.0) +23.5, 51.0) 44.7 
Electric railroad. ........- 380} 19,631) +1.1) —3. 487,588) +2.4) -—3.5) 63.2) 50.0 
Steam railroad_........._- 540| 76, 434 -. +5. 9 1, 948, 111 +8. 5} +26.6) 50.1) 44.3 
— and allied prod- 
Agha a RSE 1,610, 167,364 +1.4| +32.8| 2,541,181) +1.5| +49.5| 51.8} 33.2 
"Furniture SS eee | 60,655, +1.8) +32.4) 975,283) +4.2) +45. ‘| 64.1) 41.7 
umber: 
Millwork.-..........-.. 494 21,348) —3.0) +17.8| 320,347) -—2.8) +22.4) 40.3) 24.6 
er 621; 83,438) +1.8) +35. 7} 1,219, 705 +. 4) +62.3 40-0 31.0 
Turpentine and rosin----.-. 27 1,923! +6. 5! +42.9 25,846; +11.71 +48.4| 64. 55.8 
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TABLE 1—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURIN(, 
aa tele IN OCTOBER 1933 WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 AND OCTOBE) 
1932—Continue 

































































Employment Pay-roll totals Index num 
—_ bers Octobe: 
ish- 1933 (averag: 
Percent of Percent of ; 
oe, change change 1926= 100 
Seog Num- Amount |{_ 
Industry eth ber of pay 
~ on pay Octo-| roll (1 Octo- | 
Sep- roll Sep- | ber | week) |, 5¢P- | ber 
tember tember ; : tember} jo09 | Em- ; Pay- 
October 1932 | October ‘ 1932 | ° 
and 1933 to Oc- to Oc- 1933 to Oc- in Oc ploy- roll 
October tober tob ; tober } ment total 
1933 | tober 1933 | tober 
1933 1933 
Stone, clay, and _ glass 

I 5. Jose cad eee =o 1,325, 105,477 —2.3| +15. 9$1, 831, 971 +.9) +19.3) 51.7) 32.5 
Brick, tile, and terra 

EE SES RE ae 662 20, 469 —8. 5) +9.4 257, 175 —9.4) +13.1) 31.8 14.7 
3 Re eee ae 131 13, 119) —13.7; —11.4 240, 984 —4.5) -—9.1 38.0) 22.9 
ES SEE Pe 177 46, 900) +1.0) +41. 4 874, 310 +2. 0) +51.3 80. 6 9 
Marble, granite, slate, and 

other products__......-- 235) 5,982} +1.8) —12.4) 117,204) +4.3) —22.7) 45.4) 27 
, SS Sere 120 19,007, +3.8) +24.1 342, 298 +7. 9) +33. 9 74.7 10 

Leather and its manufac- | 

OS SE ee 506) 153,033) —1.9| +7.7| 2,646,616) -—6.6) +16.8 84, 1 62. 0 
Boots and shoes... ....---- 348; 120, 806) —2.2) +3. 0! 2, 006, 690 —9.1) +11.4 82. 5| ot 
A er eR 158 4 —1. 2} +29.5 639, 926 +. 7) +33. 8 90. 5 74 

Paper and printing________. 1,990} 248,821; +2.0) +12,8) 5,793,681) +1.9| +5.8) 90.5) 70.6 
Boxes, paper_...........-.- 327 27, 785) +1.8) +25.8 486, 336 —.4 +19. 1 92. 6 76. | 
Paper and pulp____._...-_- 416; 101,951; +1.0) +26.1) 1, 899, 065 —.1) +27.5; 94.8)  6¢ 
Printing and publishing: | 

Book and job.....__-_- 784 48, 202 +1. 6} +1. 2) 1, 212, 937 +2.1} —2.9 73. 5) 7 
Newspapers and pe- 
ia 463} 70,883) -+3.3) +6.9) 2,195,343) +3.4 —.1) 1041 85 

Chemicals and allied prod- 

TRC ara gang 1,102; 184,419) -+2.9| +30.7| 4,015,109) -+4.9) +27.8) 98.7) 77.8 
SS SS ae Oe 106) 26, 471 +2. 0) +42.7| 632,490} +6.4) +41.0) 120.9) 87.0 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, 

OS EE a ae 104 6,677; +15. 6) +16.3 71, 476} +21.1; +343 62.9 60 
Druggists’ preparations --- 50 8,930) +5.0) +12.7) 181, 208) +6.5) +141) 80.8) 80 
Oks cn pans due 31 4, 569 +2. 1) +39.9 97, 945 +7. 9} +51.2) 105.9 77.4 
'.. . _, RRS 175 8, 957| +10. 6} +59.9) 115,577) +12.9) +59.5) 72.1) 48.0 
Paints and varnishes. - --- 363} 17, 680 —. 1} +17.9| 371,345 +3.0) +11.7) 80.4) 61.0 
Petroleum refining_-.___-_-_- 140} 56,180) +3.8) +17. 6) 1,517,153) +3.9) +146) 72.7 59. 8 
Rayon and allied products 24| 37,681 +.3} +41.3] 668,793 2.4) +45. 7) 197.3) 172.4 
tiled dineiisee bonmnaso 109} 17,274 +. 6) +20.4) 359,122 +.8) +9.7) 116.7) 92 

Rubber products___________ - 149) 96,368 —.3} +39. 4) 1,934,586) +1.9) +52.8) 89. Fj 62.8 
Rubber boots and shoes-- 9} 10,400 1.9} +31.9} 195, 221 +4. 0) +55.4) 68.6) 61.7 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and 

ge 98 27, 300 +1.9) +43.4 492, 991 +7. 5| +35.0) 120.9 82. 6 
Rubber tires and inner 

EE CR ee ee 42} 58,668) —2.1) +39.3) 1,246,374 —1. 3) +62.9| 82.2 6. 2 

Tobacco manufactures. ___ 238; 55,898) +4.6) -—2.2| 780,962) +6.1) +5.7) 72.3) 59.0 
Chewing and smoking to- 

bacco and snuff._._____- 30 9, 491 +2.4, +2.1 130,914; (') +5.0) 91.7 77. | 
Cigars and cigarettes __-___ 208} 46,407) +5.1) -—2.9) 650,048) +7.2) +5.8) 69.8) 56.8 

Total, 89 industries__. 15, 602)3, 358, 960 +. 1) +23. 5/63, 195, 865 +. 6) +34, 3) 74.0) 53.6 





1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Perr capita weekly earnings in October 1933 for each of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and for all ieitsien combined, together with the percents of change 
in October 1933 as compared with Santamier 1933 and October 1932, 
are shown in table 2. 

These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of 
wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number o! 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 


OCTOBER 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 AND OCTOBER 1932 











Per capita 


Percent of change com- 


pared with— 

















weekly 
Industry earnings 
in October | September 
1933 1933 
F ood and kindred products: 
ae MMs: a eS eee en ee $21. 78 —0.8 
SS FT ee. Se ae pe Ee 26. 81 —3.6 
ESS SOA fe a ET ees Sy aes Sone 20. 33 +2.8 
ee eens wien dite aitiae adkemcateeadel 14. 77 —2.0 
EE RIESE TE ERS. PP is ee, Sg RE RENT CT 20. 53 +3. 9 
Ice cream.. Sel RR Ee FA 25. 05 +2.8 
Slaughtering and meat Dp: NT a ea alee ie 19. 72 +.2 
AI Bett eS ER" RSE, Se ee a) SNORE Ue er nes 18. 16 —10.1 
a I Te ee Se aie ELA 20. 54 —3.0 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
IORI I i sas pe blinlesisadameantbcaaiauin 19. 41 +1.7 
Cotton goods. ..........-.. OY ened Ld eee NE” EE A EL 13. 09 —.2 
NEES SE SE a egy ee ee. Se 15. 80 +.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. -..............-............... 18. 18 +4.8 
IN lca dN MIE i an ts nen tipi engi Bib te isin sia deg 22. 41 —.3 
EE aa ogee Sees PT: SN Say Sa a 15. 80 +3.8 
EE EI OE AAT Cr 15. 01 +3. 2 
ena 17. 03 —1.9 
Wearing apparel: 
EEE EE ES Seg ce SE ae ee ee a 17. 21 +.2 
Clothing, women’s_ . .-- a See Nk Pa? 20. 12 —8.9 
Corsets and allied gs iments... SEIS OE SOE EEE: 15. 43 +1.2 
RE Se a re ae ee ead 14. 19 +8. 3 
oo a a ee ae tec ee ee 17.12 — 20. 6 
re WT RRR Tee EGR LS 13. 40 +9.0 
Iron and steel and their products, not including mac hinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. Ee Ae SE EES, 18. 27 2.4 
SPUR BID. 00 puted cdeoowsonegiseogerearseeccceunapenenonen 12. 85 +.8 
Cutlery (not ine luding silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools. 18, 45 +1.5 
NE, PO BENE BON igb nna viiccncdndskdulboccthebavacseces 18. 71 +10. 4 
Hardware. i gbesske “s ‘ Sicaen 16. 36 —1.6 
Tron and steel SES FER Se ee neh. een En CP ahe ta! URE 19. 71 +2.7 
NIN SUS, iain ae saencgtelins = ne eakaickiolinle seniadtnssellwae 16. 04 —6.4 
Steam and hot-water he: ating ‘app: iratus and steam fittings. --__ 17. 96 —.8 
PRE Te AC eR eee Uae sa SR Ek RF ee ie gS 19, 75 +6. 5 
Structural and ornamental metal work__.-....--.-------------- 18.45 +4.9 
rs i OG MO... <i amadicipeesion s amalnaesarir ante 18. 75 +.3 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - 18. 25 +1.3 
Co I Ee Re NES EEE ie eee TI CO Pe ee os 19, 24 +2. 2 
Machinery, not including transports ition equipment: 
ROUTER IIRNINNING nb Sh anid s dduddddeahdudwetecdidecs os 17. 84 +5. 2 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines-.---_- 25. 45 2.2 
Electrical m: chine ‘ry, apparatus, and supplies. .-....-........._- 20. 25 +1.1 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_.......--......--- 20. 79 +6 3 
Foundry and machine- ED WOON, a5 accede dene scenctinn souk 19. 05 2.7 
NANT SEE OSTTELS | Chek OGLY WIEDER SO eT Ee eI 21. 15 +1.9 
I IG SEI sina wtceidelliss cates dipheimayockpe dane 19. 54 +12.9 
ee SC CY SR os on sn andr ncesgucoueescoud 21. 84 +1.3 
crnrmrsUOre Gnd GUNINNN, 3 Se hn sad bal eoeBacice 19.7 +4. 5 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
eS RSE LE PGE CS FS eee ee eee 17. 88 +6. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products AEA Oa Spee TASS Yn eae a ey 18. 80 —2.9 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices_-_..-.......----- 18. 50 +7.3 
0 RRR ee EATS CODED RT IE AP RENAE LE EE 19. 87 +5. 2 
Lighting equipment. wingman as 17. 68 —1.0 
Silverware and plated 0 OOP LINE SEAL AE LORE IE 20. 75 +9. 3 
Smelting and refining—copper, le: at. I a scm aiken outhh avail 18. 94 +1.4 
Stamped and enameled ware-------.-.------------------------- 17. 00 +5. 1 
Transportation equipment: 
EAE en ee ee 27.09 +3.6 
Automobiles-_-_---.-.-- nbneetdhedbaudiiensedieananonsl 20. 95 —3.2 
Cars, electric en 19. 95 +7.3 
Locomoti ele ENE arch ee RR TS STEEL REET, TS 18. 94 +6.4 
BmepOaliding. . ............-----.-2- 2-2-2 nooo eo o-oo nono enese- 21. 43 +.8 
Railroad repair shops: 
seeeuree ONHTOOG..4..-......-..-... BE RO I eR 24. 84 +1.3 
OOO Ss ks, ecb a dnkpapnosdabeebenbaceda 25. 49 +8.7 
Lumber and allied products: 
io ah Ee ee ee Do edd 2s ob al wip einen 16. 08 +2.4 
Lumber: 
I eee ak dae cpoadadlde ods ihnds<decepenedbeee 15. 01 +.2 
NE rt 26 Coe. cd dake dubnwiinkdu oon dhedbckbunnsneeneee 14. 62 —-13 
Tur _ ee OR, awsbecus enutegdnakia bie cabebh ithe dean 13. 44 +4.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, “tile, I Sen Pa So vn de wakuise da pcdch dengbopedatosnus 12. 56 —1.1 
Cement | deb ed Tn aewel wee clon cl cdackbnenwtin oo eb tabi 18. 37 +10. 7 
i RR AS Se ae lea RR EGR i Re nee Ber Romie. ak TEP ISR Re Bee a 18. 64 +.9 


1 No change. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES |° 
OCTOBER 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 AND OCTOBER 1932—Con 





























Per capita | Percent of change con 
weekly pared with— 
Industry earnin ~ 
in October | September} October 
1933 1933 1932 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued. 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_..................-.- $19. 59 +2. 4 1 
I ct chathgtndtih ee Ridecbnweeieeseesnetemseresnntiacnnentit 18. 01 +3. 9 +7 
Leather and its manufactures: 
RRR 2 BRE LE B+ OO NTO A ORR 16. 61 —7.1 +8. ( 
hgh let aeno iennetblliglioneG emrdiiineannnciaiuabeaie minis 19. 86 +2.0 +3.; 
Paper and printing: 
EE Re ES IIE ES TE © RM re 17. 50 —2.2 _ 
RCE SS EE Rae a STE 18. 63 -—11 
Printing and publishing: 
ERE SS eee eae en ee 25. 16 +.4 { 
ee es ene ene oe 30. 97 +.1 7 
Chemicals and allied products: 
2 RR, Rs SEE 2 ae ae ea OP 23. 89 +4.4 —1, 1 
Ces Gite, GUD, OU GE nnn cc ikecccndcdeuseses 10. 7Q +4. 6 +15.7 
a Ss on, unc a'ccinwinith on ative citwahas wediewindiaaal 20. 29 +1.4 +1.4 
ERIS SE ("2 IS Cele aera ene mere vars Ot een 21. 44 +5. 8 +8. ( 
EGET Re, See eee Cee, ia Sitesi Psitied 12. 90 +2.1 +. 4 
REESE een er aaane ee a Con he eRe 21. 00 +3. 1 —§ 
EE LE EES SOR AA OTIS AN ee 27. 01 +.1 2 
EE IER SE See eae 17. 75 +2.1 +2 
i taniiddl estan eink « nbnhibeebanhdepwnenewaiat:sieeghaaend 20. 79 +.2 —9 
Rubber products: 
gS RRS eg ae MLSs Sones, ba 18.77 +2.0 +17.4 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes. -__ 18. 06 +5.5 —5.7 
EE REE 21. 24 +.7 +16 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff____-._......-.-....---- 13. 79 —2.3 +2.8 
SI, th hin can ctinnnedoneneeesenuustimenibepunts 14. 01 +2.0 +9, () 
EE FERRARI LE cdsbihee o & 18. 81 1+.4 | 248.7 
2 Weighted. 
General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 


Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January 1926 to October 
1933, together with average indexes for each of the years from 19206 
to 1932 and for the 10-month period, January to October 1933, inclu- 
sive, are shown in the following table. In computing these gener: 
indexes the index numbers of each of the separate industries are 
weighted according to their relative importance in the total. Follow- 
ing this table are two charts prepared from these general indexes 
showing the course of employment and pay rolls from January 1926 
to October 1933, inclusive. 

TasLe 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1926 TO OCTOBER 1933 
{12-month average, 1926= 100] 

































































Seni Employment Pay rolls 
ont ; a 
1926 | 1927 | 1928 1930 |1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928) 1929 | 1930} 1931 | 1932) 1933 
January....--. 100. 4) 97. 3} 91. 74. 6} 64. 8] 56.6) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94.5) 88.1) 63.7) 48.6) 35.5 
February: ---} 101. 5} 99. 75. 3) 65. 6} 57. 5) 102. 2} 100. 6) 93.9) 101. 8) 91. 3) 68.1) 49. 6) 36.4 
March. ...... 102. 0} 99 75. 9) 64. 5| 55. 1} 103. 4) 102. 0} 95. 2) 103. 9) 91. 6) 69. 6) 48. 2) 33. 4 
—_ ee ainarwel 101. 0} 98. 75. 7| 62. 2| 56. 0} 101. 5} 100. 8) 93. 8) 104. 6) 90.7) 68. 5) 44.7) 34 9 
aE 99. 8} 97. 75. 2| 59.7} 58.7] 99.8) 99.8) 94.1) 104. 8! 88. 6) 67.7} 42. 5) 38. 9 
pe: 99. 3) 97. 73. 4| 57. 5| 62.8) 99.7) 97.4) 94.2) 102. 8) 85. 2) 63.8) 39. 3) 43. | 
tS ORES 97. 7} 95. 71. 7| 55. 2} 67.3} 95.2) 93.0} 91.2) 98. 2) 77. 0} 60. 3) 36. 2) 46. 5 
August....... 98. 7) 95. 71. 2} 56. 0} 71.6) 98.7) 95.0) 94.2) 102.1) 75. 0} 59.7) 36.3) 51.9 
September _._| 100. 3) 95. 70. 9} 58. 5) 73.9) 99.3) 94.1) 95.4) 102. 6) 75.4) 56.7) 38.1) 53.3 
ae 100. 7} 95. 68. 9| 59. 9) 74.0) 102.9) 95. 2) 99.0) 102. 4) 74. 0) 55.3) 39.9) 53.6 
November...| 99. 5} 93. - 9 67.1) 59. 4/..... 99. 6} 91. 6} 96.1) 95. 4) 69. 6) 52. 5) 38. 6). _- 
ber....| 98.9} 92. .6} 66.7] 58. 3).....| 99.8) 93.2) 97.7| 92. 4] 68.8) 52. 2) 37. 7|_..-- 
Average. __| 100.0) 96. “B4. 7] 72.2) 60.1) 63,4 100. 0} 96.5) 94. 5| 100. 5| 81.3) 61.5) 41.6142. 
1 Average for 10 months. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in October 1933 


Reports as to working time in October were received from 14,883 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Two percent of these 
establishments were idle, 70 percent operated on a full-time basis, and 
28 percent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 93 percent of full-time operation in October was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establishments in- 
cluded in table 4. The establishments working part time in October 
averaged 76 percent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN OCTOBER 1933 






































| we : .| Percent of es- | Average percent of 
Establishments! tablishments | full time reported 
pete operating— by— 
Industry Estab- 
, All oper- " 
Total | Per- | pun | Part | atinges-| _lish- 

num- |} cent | time | time | tablish- | ™ents 
ber idle ments | Operating 
part time 
Food and kindred procure. eS ee 1 77 22 96 70 
wince ditbaammollla anatibiinwns von 937 (') 84 15 98 88 
I isis diced wean were de devindaaeatstaud ad ; Se Eacecctun 59 41 91 78 
BE on nccmaw dam ae ae Cee 250 2 65 33 93 78 
- Ba Sa eee eee SS aes 263 2 70 27 94 77 
NS it a i ok Le ee ee ee 381 (1) 87 13 96 70 
I aE cS ae, Tse as nich Ae amamtanchaeniell 264 2 72 27 95 81 
Slaughtering and meat packing__..___.-------. EP ta4~.0-- 77 23 96 84 
ERR aE TE Pe ae ae See _ eS 98 2 100 80 
Sugar refining, came_-_...-....-.-- CPA RR. ae Be Pakoeena 64 36 90 73 
ra a their products__......._._..---- | 2,695 4 81 15 95 71 

Fabrics: 

EE EE ne Pee 20 10 85 5 97 40 
Cotton goods_...........-- ae) eee 644 1 83 16 95 70 
NN EES te 99 2 70 28 92 74 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__..___.__--- 130 5 84 12 97 73 
a a Pee are oe | See 30 70 $2 74 
Knit "goods ae Sas Seat 419 | 1 92 7 99 79 
Silk and rayon goods-------- iipcecedses 209 | 21 72 7 98 76 
Woolen and worsted goods__-...--.------- 230 3 83 14 96 69 
Wearing apparel: 
I oe Nis ne oso suinagininnle 286 3 81 15 96 71 
ee 374 6 76 18 93 65 
Corsets and allied garments he bwossstchiones 24 4 46 50 91 82 
Men’s furnishings----- -- ee ees 55 4 58 38 92 80 
od op a dbidinn conden mansivindona’ OS 81 19 93 61 
Shirts and collars. 2 LE REC Pe ape ee 96 2 85 13 97 75 
fron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery__...__.............----...| 1,130 2 50 48 87 74 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets___....------ “ «Rape 43 57 84 71 
Cast-iron SE Sa See tae 41 20 17 63 67 59 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cut- 

SN SS “a ess ee 113 1 36 63 84 76 
Forgings, iron and steel__....._.........------ > aes 29 71 83 76 
ally "Sali EE RR GS S'S aE Re 61 39 90 74 
i TE Sima bichaimni ee af Ae 133 s 67 25 93 74 
SEE SE COTTE ta 34 66 80 70 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

SE TER OF OE SCL eee oe 87 5 41 54 81 67 
ee cd gee Aa. 64 36 92 78 
Structural and ornamental metal work -_------ 158 2 69 29 95 82 
Tin cans and other tinware____......_...------ | 51 49 89 78 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 

"Rr Se Ee, ae 108 1 29 70 81 74 
i RE ET LASS aR a SE tccesieidl 41 59 86 76 

Machinery, not including transportation 
ESR RE tS RS be RES: 1, 491 1 62 37 91 74 
AGvinaienesi SS Tae , eee 80 20 97 83 

Cash —— —~SLerspye machines, and calcula- 

ES ITED FT a ee 25 4 44 52 89 78 
Electrical a: apparatus, and supplies- 5 oe 69 31 95 &4 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels - 71 1 34 65 80 70 
Foundry and machine-shop products_-_.._.---- 901 1 62 37 90 72 
Eo. ds ceamnneot 124 1 58 41 88 71 


' Less than one half of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIE: 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN OCTOBER 1933—Continued - 























Percent of es- | Average percent . 
a tablishments full time reporter 
operating— by— 
Industry Estab- 
Total} Per- | pan | part | auOPer| ish- 
num- | cent Ons ee) ments 

idle time | time | tablish- operating 
ments | part time 

Machinery—Continued. 
Radios and phonographs.-.-.....-..-..-----.-- | oe ee 87 13 98 82 
Textile machinery and parts. -................-. + See 54 46 91 8] 
Typewriters and supplies. ..................-- | SE 71 29 97 9] 
Nonferrous metals and their products_______- 529 1 49 50 88 17 
Aluminum manufactures............-......--- BE ives cideoriee 36 64 85 77 
Brass, bronze, and copper products...._....... 187 1 56 43 89 76 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices_ | ae 15 85 81 78 
POINT 0 ign ahtamacdinccsuctwcerssecccaccees 110 3 30 67 87 8] 
pS SEE ae er ane  # AES 30 70 82 74 
Silverware and plated ware----_...-..--.----- 48 2 42 56 84 7] 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_ 24 4 79 17 96 75 
Stamped and enameled ware............-.-.-- ee 80 20 95 77 
Transportation equipment_____...---__..__---- 327 2 72 27 95 76 
Dh iid nchaibnninehinennedminaecmians «| 72 28 95 82 
IIE Oy Ee ERE ae AP 3 ie 83 17 98 72 
Cars, electric and steam railroad -----.._...---- 39 8 13 79 78 74 
SL, 2 ca dnidihenepanmmeedheenandus es , 2 BESS eS 29 71 77 67 
ESS REE D5 AE SSE Re 93 2 80 18 98 88 
Railroad repair shops... -.........------.------- 78) () 47 53 90 81 
oe os adinewacetasind See 74 26 96 &4 
EN cb tis xanndetsctsnniuescoorssnea 421 (‘) 28 72 86 81 
Lumber and allied products__..................| 1,271 i 73 25 94 76 
te ccnak dikcecnnetlimeceitinewmenctbe 393 1 85 13 97 76 

Lumber: 
TEREST RRR am STE oF eye 375 2 67 31 93 79 
I fiir da-0 vimiisaetisctn nen ies eeepebish wes cise a talegt 483 1 71 29 92 74 
DP GRE BIDIR.. « <.id vc ccccceewcecccssee= 20 10 20 70 84 x() 
Stone, clay, and giass products__...........___- 764 12 59 29 91 74 
Brick, tie, and terra cotts..................5.- 230 21 60 19 92 67 
RES 3 EES * EE EEE 88 19 63 18 90 58 
RE SES AE OE eye 151 3 82 15 97 &3 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ---_- 193 9 26 64 84 77 
EN = sac ddnideubateedsBlecnsuevtianccenail 102 3 81 16 95 70 
Leather and its manufactures_........_...___- 413 2 M4 14 96 71 
EI. oo naspiichhenemdncbh~nngcunal 284 2 82 16 95 70 
EE os odd ncdaleocnctahnmetagonamanadnkion 129 1 88 ll 97 77 
 siencnmsckivocerndeeesnadutne 1, 701 (*) 80 20 96 78 
RE TEED SESSA A | See 78 22 95 78 
ke a 0 A eS eee eee 334 1 67 32 92 76 
ting and publishing: 
A EEE I a! 688 (!) 83 16 96 75 
Newspapers and periodicals. .............. soe 86 14 98 88 
Chemicals and allied products_.._._...___._._- 845 i 69 30 4 80 
Chemntcals...........0-------------------------- 69 1 90 9 99 86 
acer ay oil, —_ and meal. -.............- 2 iemeniopid > = = ~ 
gg Eee ae oe 

eeslecives wee ene HS ESE SEE eee oe ee ) aera 29 71 86 81 
| SR ERS ee 161 1 97 2 100 80 
Oe EE eS ee see 308 1 49 50 90 $1 
ES I arte ae 98 2 90 8 99 91 
Rayon and allied products. --...........-.-.-.- IE Biphisitiel 93 7 99 80 
cin esinenpeadpetscesabeorcedagneaaupesl Fee 53 47 91 80 
EE SS nee” it _ | “4 56 87 76 
_—— boots and anaes sintiiaicraniaia tie ft ERE 89 ll 99 90 
u oods, other oes, tires, a 
an ; OO Said Cai RE © — % RE 31 69 84 77 
Rubber tires and inner tubes-............-..-.-- GROEN ee 68 32 92 74 
Tobacco manufactures_____............-.------ 209 6 54 40 89 75 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff----_- 23 4 50 46 89 76 
Cigars and cigarettes-_-.............--....-.-..-- 181 7 55 39 AY 74 
Total, 89 Industries _..................---- 14, 883 2 70 28 93 76 























1 Less than one half of 1 percent. 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in October 1933 


MPLOYMENT increased in October as compared with Septem- 
ber 1933 in 10 of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries appearing in 
tlle following table, and increased pay-roll totals were reported in 12 
of these 15 industries. Data for the building-construction industry 
are not presented here but are shown in more detail under the section 
‘Building construction.” 

The estimated gains in employment in 10 of these 15 nonmanufac- 
turing industries more than offset the declines in the remaining 5 
industries. Reports from retail-trade establishments indicate an 
estimated gain of approximately 117,000 workers in that industry 
between September and October. 

The wholesale-trade industry showed an increase of approximately 
13,000 workers and the crude-petroleum-producing industry reported 
an estimated expansion of approximately 7,000 workers over the 
month interval. Employment gains in the power and light group 
were estimated at 6,000. The number returned to employment in 
the telephone and telegraph, electric-railroad, anthracite-mining, 
metalliferous-mining, and quarrying and nonmetallic-mining indus- 
tries was smaller. 

The decrease of 28.1 percent in the canning and preserving industry 
represents an estimated drop of over 55,000 employees between 
September and October. This decrease, of course, is expected follow- 
ing the peak month of September. The bituminous-coal-mining 
industry, due largely to strikes in certain localities, also reported a 
sharp decline. ‘The decreases in number of workers in the remaining 
three industries (hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning) were much 
less pronounced. 

The crude-petroleum-producing industry reported the largest per- 
centage gains in both items, 6.7 percent in employment and 12.8 per- 
cent in pay rolls. The metalliferous-mining industry reported an 
increase of 4.6 percent in employment over the month interval, and 
retail-trade establishments showed a gain of 4.2 percent. The power 
and light industry reported an increase of 2.4 percent in number of 
workers between September and October, wholesale-trade establish- 
ments reported a gain of 1.7 percent, electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation showed an increase of 1.4 percent, and the quarrying and 
nonmetallic-mining industry reported a gain of 1.1 percent. The 
increases in employment in the remaining four industries in which 
increased employment was reported were as follows: Telephone and 
telegraph, 0.5 percent; banks, brokerage, insurance, real estate, 0.4 
percent; and anthracite mining, 0.2 percent. 

In the five industries in which decreased employment was reported 
over the month interval, the most pronounced decline was a seasonal 
decrease of 28.1 percent in the canning and preserving industry, which 
reached its peak of employment in September and regularly shows a 
sharp decline in October. Employment in the bituminous-coal- 
mining industry was affected by strikes in various localities, the indus- 
try reporting a decline of 5.3 percent. Increased earnings, however, 
in a large number of mines not affected by the labor disturbances 
resulted in a net decline of only one tenth of 1 percent in weekly pay 
rolls over the month interval. The hotel industry reported a falling 
off of 2.1 percent in employment in October due entirely to the closing 
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of seasonal resort hotels, which were open during the first half of 
September and were closed in October. The laundry industry 
reported 1.6 percent fewer employees in October than in September, 
and the dyeing and cleaning industry reported a decrease of 0.3 
percent. 

With the exception of 3 industries (telephone and telegraph, electric- 
railroad and motor-bus operation, and anthracite mining), each of 
these 15 nonmanufacturing industries reported more employees on 
their pay rolls in October 1933 than in October 1932. 

In the following table are presented employment and pay-roll data 
for the Prarecsanicr, Baran: te industries surveyed, exclusive of building 
construction: 


TaBLE 1.—_COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER 1933 WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 AND CCTOBER 
1932 




















Employment Pay-roll totals Sites aum- 
Estab- bers, October 
lish- 1933 (average 
ments Percent of Percent of 1929 = 100 
— change change 
ng in 
Industrial group both cy ——_ 
tock... | roll Oc- Sep- Octo- | "(1 week) | Sep- | Pcto- 
tober | tem October | tember Em- | Pay 
and Oc-| "3933 Ito Octo-| 19382 to} “i933” Ito Octo-|1932 to} ploy- 
tober Octo- Octo- | PHY . 
1933 ber ber ber ber | ment | total 
1933 1933 1933 1933 
oal mining: 
Anthracite............... 159 | 77,833 | +0.2 |—11.0 |$2, 450,825 | +1.5| —7.6] 56.9 
OS ae 1, 514 | 210, 835 —5.3 | +1.5 | 3, 514, 092 —.1 |+16.7 68. 0 
Metalliferous mining ---.....- 297 | 27,974 +4. 6 |+33.4 573, 642 +8.5 |+43.9 |] 40.7 
Qu ng and nonmetallic 
TEE AS 1,202 | 36,894) +1.1] +1.5 566,803 | +6.4/] +3.7]| 53.2 
rude petroleum producing-- 260 | 29,053 | +6.7 |+24.3 804, 187 | +12.8 |+17.9]| 70.6 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph_| 8, 204 | 246,416 +.5 | —9.8 | 6,504,292 | +3.8 /—11.5] 68.7 
Power and light___...._- 3,132 | 204,268 | +2.4 | +2.9 | 5,978, 638 +6.1 | +2.4 82. 2 
Electric-railroad and. 
motor-bus operation 
and maintenance. --..- 4 557 | 133,244] +1.4 | --2.4] 3,601,988 | +3.6] —2.8/] 70.6 
OED. winubieduncdad 3,039 | 91,276} +1.7 |) +7.3 | 2,447,059 | +6.0/ +3.3] 83.5 
/  " ROSAS 18, 588 | 437,841 | +4.2 |+10.2 | 8,597,146} +4.4]| +7.7] 89.6 
Hotels (cash nen. 2,706 | 140,128 | —2.1 | +2.1 | 1,790,048 | +1.0] —4.1] 77.0 
anning and preserving-..... 888 | 96,778 | —28.1 |+55.7 | 1,044,743 | —31.4 |+68.1 | 126.3 
a 965 | 57,152} —1.6] +.6 863,414 | —1.5] —2.5!] 78.0 
Dyeing and cleaning. -_......- 377 | 11,863 —.3 | +7.4 208, 481 +.5 | +3.1] 884 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, 
and real estate............- 4,569 | 178,777 | 2+.4/)2+.8 | 5,790,015 | 2+.2 | ?—1.9 | 299.4 
































1 The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
1 Weighted. 


Per capita weekly earnings in October 1933 for 15 nonmanufactur- 
ing industries included in the Bureau’s monthly trend-of-employment 
survey, together with the percents of change in October 1933 as 
compared with ey: 1933 and October 1932, are given in the 
table following. ese per capita weekly earnings must not be 
confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are per capit 
weekly earnings computed by dividing the total amount of pay ro! 
for the week by the total number of employees (part-time as well a+ 
full-time workers). 
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TvBLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGSIN 15 NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN OCTOBER 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 AND OCTOBER 1932 








Per Percent of change 








; October 1933 com- 
I ial be - pared with— 
ndustrial group earnings 
n Octo- 
Septem- | October 
ber 1933 | ber 1933 | 1932 

Coal mining: 

Bice en ccc cence cenccceoncencesccecusoocobecosaucbesboooeqeses $31. 49 +1.3 +3.7 

Re in oe ctrsccenscccceccccecccocnscccccoccsseasesusssscsesous 16. 67 +5. 5 +15. 1 
Mg Nd Silo ne ct omtccebdds cin rntniebuuseblnethakss 20. 51 +3.8 +7.8 
ee es en ae ee ioe 15. 36 +5. 2 +2.1 
TS eS OE: 27. 68 +5.8 —5.1 
Publie utilities: 

pT EI ae ee eS EN OO Se ee 26. 40 +3.3 —1.8 

Power and light. --..... sede sai taliban on ntibincaiilstead Medicated, (Me adil casein 29. 27 +3. 6 —.4 

—— and motor-bus operation and maintenance.-.........- 27.03 +2, 2 —.5 
Trade: 

Ws da tice nb bbe wh ddndinontn tnaubicns pop deetehabdan ceded oan 26. 81 +4.3 —3.8 

ETE SS Te! CE ee eee RE SS ES SS Te ee. 19. 64 +.3 —2.2 
7 RE eS.” ee aes ee ee 12.77 +3. 2 —6.0 
Co i scan ceccewcuiintiemustmadtneeetiacdcheb nines 10. 80 —4.4 +8. 0 
eR RE SR aaa, ee Eee Sop eee Le) SET 15. 11 +.1 —3.2 
I v0. 5ios i ns ccocmaitindibbeetbacntkinwedaniah sedis’ 17. 57 +.8 —3.9 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate._..............-----2---- 2 32. 39 1—,2 1-—2.6 














| The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
2? Weighted. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 15 non- 
manufacturing industries are presented in the following table. These 
index numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls by 
months, from January 1930 to October 1933, in all nonmanufac- 
turing industries with the exception of the laundry, dyeing and 
cleaning, and the banks, brokerage, insurance, and real-estate indus- 
tries for which information over the entire period is not available. 
The Bureau has secured data concerning employment and pay rolls 
for the index base year 1929 from establishments in these industries 
and has computed index numbers for those months for which data 
are available from the Bureau’s files. These indexes are shown in 
this tabulation. 
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repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1, 
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Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


L; THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation of man- 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings based on 
reports supplied by identical establishments in September and October 
1933 in 15 industrial groups and 78 separate manufacturing industries. 
Man-hour data for the building-construction group and for the insur- 
ance, real estate, banking, and brokerage group are not available, and 
data for several of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed month|, 
are omitted from these tables due to lack of adequate information. 

The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data in 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percent of the 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. 

The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained }) 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the plant operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week and 
average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted aver- 
ages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings in 
each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of employees 
in the group in the current month and the sum of these products 
divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 indus- 
trial groups. The average man-hours and hourly earnings for the 
combined 89 manufacturing industries have been weighted in the 
— manner as the averages for all industrial groups combined, 
table 1. 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing industries 
shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries in which 
the available man-hour information covers 20 percent or more of the 
total number of employees in the industry at the present time. 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERA(G! 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1935 

















Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industrial group 
Septem- | October | Septem- | October 
ber 1933 1933 ber 1933 1933 
Hours Hours Cents Cents 
NS ne ee iS ee a ee ee 36. 1 35.8 51.6 52.5 
Coal mining: 
EES i ae a. Pe GA 38.0 38.7 82.2 81.3 
EERO OR INE RES ALA Eg eee 31.8 29.9 50. 2 56.5 
pO EEE IES CE ES es 39. 0 39. 6 50. 6 51.4 
peer te and nonmetallic mining. .....................--.-..- 34.4 34.9 42.8 44.3 
rude-petroleum producing.....................-....--..------ 38. 0 35. 5 67.7 76.5 
Public utilities: 
ne Oe I, ogo oad os ccc dbb asd coscnine-e 37.2 37.6 69.5 71.0 
RR ES IR lt Sa ae Pkt. ae Sean 42.8 43.1 66. 0 67. ( 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance_ 45.3 45. 5 57.5 58.9 
e: 
 Risinnutrinatiiiiatnnonnndningcabiniae cecilia 42.8 43.4 57.5 59.9 
ED NE. SS EE EGO AIR FAA IEEE, ES 39. 5 39. 5 49.5 49) 
Stained ed acoonogesnnens estinetiineeaeaaalel 50. 2 50. 2 23.7 24 
Cc TEE TEES RANA NTE SES A XB 37.0 34.8 34.1 33 
be edvawhiwateaveasocacecescsnewsonetenepecsteeiakasonad 39. 0 38. 6 38. 5 3u 
nic wiser ci xine siehitiinip niainealiataadeduadiaiacanitalibiae- al 41.5 41.3 42.5 43 
Bite o ccnennnnancenesenngteemenguiedbaeren 38.0 37.8 51.6 52 
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Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown in 
the following table, are not identical with the per capita weekly 
earnings appearing elsewhere in this trend-of-employment compila- 
tion, which are obtained by dividing the total weekly earnings in all 
establishments reporting by the total number of employees in those 
establishments. As already noted, the basic information upon which 
the average weekly man-hours and average hourly earnings are com- 
puted covers approximately 50 percent of the establishments report- 
ing monthly employment data. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
Oellien cle IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER 
Al y Y 





























Average hours per | Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industry 
Septem- | October | Septem-/} October 
ber 1933 1933 ber 1933 1933 
Food and kindred products: Hours Hours Cents Cents 
TE Ren 6a 5 OU as als Shah Sin aaron epnbelemediieiaatbeniele 41.1 40.9 50.3 50.6 
RE IS a Pe eee oe ne ceemaan se ese ATE 41.0 38. 6 67.6 69.1 
ales nicola sich dcp mt <a chr lehapan pre ENOL 37.6 36. 0 38.8 39.8 
a soins ic SRS eatin titrate css slap ian iain aieiameieee 38. 3 39. 1 52.1 51.7 
a a dn nig oman Re eenaee 45.7 43.5 54.0 57.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing..-........................... 40.0 39.7 49.9 49.9 
I fab oe eee Ce ke a td oo eais nan tnaaeinein bell 48.0 51.6 43.9 38.1 
I oa a alin aceeae dan ae are teen 38.5 35. 0 51.4 56.2 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
EE ET Ra AOE es on er 37.1 37.9 50. 4 50.5 
III 2 0k i, 4g ae dimen reerseadl 36.0 35. 4 36. 5 36.9 
a kc acedaabeenenedbenien: 37.0 36. 5 42.7 43.8 
EE aaa ee 35. 2 36. 6 49.9 50.0 
i ie DUT. Fe on hen ccinveeeienneeeaweie 36. 0 36. 7 45.0 45.4 
IR, S.C nneecsabeneuneneweseen 34. 1 35. 1 42.9 42.7 
en Olen IO INDIE... «on ccccnncerensastcowocs 37.3. 34.9 48.0 49.5 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
ees MOR, WOEETS, GRE FIVOES.... ....ccccnescccsdeoveceess-- 34.0 33.8 49.0 50.1 
8 ES a ee eS eee 28.3 25.0 45.9 49.9 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge 
ek ED eS ak aia SSA eR 2? SRR 37.6 37.0 50.0 50.7 
EO a Sone, 32.6 34. 6 56. 8 58.1 
RE RST: GOR Ey Ee Se, 34.3 35. 1 50. 6 47.6 
EEE A SE IE ES Ie 33.8 33. 4 57.0 59.4 
RR ela ee Pe PR IN ee One 34. 6 31.8 49. 2 51.1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings-- 33. 0 32. 4 54.3 55.0 
EEE ARES, eS 5 ae an, ene S 35. 9 37.7 50.7 51.7 
Structural and ornamental metalwork-_-_-_..........---.--.--- 33. 6 34.3 §2.1 54. 1 
ET CE SO on nn ne nsaccensitevenndtmeses 40.4 36. 7 46.4 49.8 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
BE ind did ic cn a icusvsibduabaelbbor hus wlincddiccad 35. 5 35.0 50. 6 51.6 
EE aE TT IRR AOS, EEE Ss AE SERS ee pero 36. 7 34.9 52.0 55.4 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
ReaD TRATOIOOTE.. ..-. 55 6s <- cice np aneritinsiiteendccess 34. 2 35. 1 50. 0 51.3 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. 38. 7 37.8 66.9 69.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies............-- 33. 4 33.7 58.8 59. 4 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels. --...........- 34. 5 34.8 58. 6 59. 6 
Foundry and machine-shop products................---..--- 33. 8 34. 1 54.7 55.8 
ie a. 4d cil dd ae hbentindebheees 35. 0 36.0 59.0 58.2 
Radios and peemagrenhe . niles neeeraeepelindeacnianaiiiaaiiin . one 36. 5 49. 4 50.0 
Textile machinery and parts. -...........-.--..-.-------«--- 38. 2 37.2 61.7 64.0 
SIIIIIIND, .... . ... ccc cccccccececteseceenecnes 37.1 39. 0 51.2 51.0 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Aluminum manufactures..-_..............----------------- _ 85.0 35.9 47.5 47.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_...........------.------ 36. 7 35. 6 52.1 52.4 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices............. 39. 1 41.6 44.3 44.9 
i a sD eelivebensitneaeeb ee 35. 3 38. 7 48.9 48.8 
Lighting equipment._................-.-- ‘I RARE EERE SD 35.9 36. 6 50.7 49.4 
Silverware and plated ware---.............----.--.---..-..- 37.4 40.1 49.9 50.8 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine..-._.......-..- 37.3 36.3 49. 4 51.1 
Stamped and enameled ware.............-....-..--....--.. 36.0 37.7 45.2 45.4 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER 1933—Continued 





























Average hours per Average hour], 
week earnings 
Industry - 
Septem- | October | Septem- | Octobe: 
ber 1933 1933 ber 1933 1933 
Transportation equipment: Hours Hours Cents Cent 
Staite Miibencad cdlodes bind taeonginndionannimeenn ae 39. 1 37.6 68.9 70.3 
ea ail aidan tina poate cleniiliamnnidel 33. 6 32.5 64. 6 65.0 
Cars, electric and steam railroad -_-_......................-- 33.8 34.9 60. 7 62.5 
ER IR tp FRESE A LY IS PERE ALE AE £9 29.7 31.6 60. 4 60.8 
Ro el dante een teu 29.7 30.3 66.3 67. 1 
Railroad repair —— 
1 me em 7 AS 43.1 43. 2 56.5 7.1 
ie i ne Ee eh RE a a TE 37.7 40. 5 62.8 63.0 
Lumber and allied products: 
A ne Ts ae ae eae 37.6 38. 0 1.9 42.1 
Lumber: 
a ras ah eet ate, ca eslisanibn Sell 35. 0 34. 2 43.0 0 
EE Ni AN ae ne eae 37. 5 34.7 41.4 43.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
ET IR ine occ nenis innisinednnvitienieewaiee 32.3 31.1 40.8 40.9 
i ihpdtthanamuctinecthnnseunntbtunsnasiemminnignie’ 31.8 33. 2 62.2 53.8 
AEE ALE LE IS IS IT RAS ETS FO ETP 33. 8 33.9 53. 6 52.9 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products___-__.......-___- 33. 5 34.5 58.8 60.1 
a a eR hi RAE neice we aoaeed aba 38. 0 39.8 44.9 14.7 
Leather and its manufactures: Leather................-........ 37.9 37.8 48.8 50.7 
Paper and printing: 
NT ESS SS EY Sy Se ee eee ae eee 37.6 36.8 46. 6 46.7 
re ee doce cosbAaeeaeneece ad 40. 0 38.7 47.0 1s 
Printing and publishing: 
SU ie ai tren ks tenia Wits elles ale scsi 35. 4 35.0 72.3 72.3 
Newspapers and periodicals-_-_.............-..-.......-- 38. 1 38. 2 80.1 80.7 
Chemicals and allied products: 
el Rae RN TSS SR Ht Saree Meee: MERLE Re SPUR: 38.5 39.3 59.3 60 7 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal--_...........---.----..2---- 41.6 42.7 25.8 26.5 
pg ey ere seers ee 37.9 38.3 48. 3 1% ( 
RE RE I RS ee eS ee 35. 6 35. 4 59.7 60. 1 
ELSE RS SF PE OL, OE Te Tee 40.8 35.7 31.0 8 
pp SS SS eae ee ee 37.7 38. 2 54.1 1.4 
ee hs ccacesduadauee Sanne 35. 5 35. 7 70. 1 | 71.6 
Rayom aad allied products... 22... ok cccsccestdecesusc 37.9 37.9 46.3 | 17 
GU, Shdutnbbucd tn codentadchemsdaueiedantesnactbeuetsmemeries 39.4 39.0 49. 6 49 
Rubber products: 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes. 34.7 35. 6 49.4 19.0 
Bee ceree ae weer Ses... 3 ae 29.9 30. 6 68. 1 68.8 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff____..__.....-._._- 37.5 36.3 7.0 37. é 
RS EE Ser ae 38. 4 38. 0 35. 4 | 36. 6 





Employment in Building Construction in October 1933 


MPLOYMENT in the building-construction industry increased 
0.5 percent in October as compared with September and pxy 
rolls increased 1.9 percent over the month interval. 

The percents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in 
October as compared with September are based on returns made by 
11,172 firms engaged on public and private projects not aided by 
public-works funds. These firms employed in October 92,953 workers 
in the various trades in the building-construction industry whose 
combined weekly earnings during the pay period ending nearest 
October 15 were $2,022,884. These reports cover building operations 
in various localities in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933 






































Num- | Number on 
or an on pay roll — Amount of pay roll — 
Locality firms re- of of 
port | Sept. 15 | Oct. 15 | “MAME | sept. 15] Oct. 15 | Chanse 
Alabama: Birmingham.---.......-.. 75 430 383 | —10.9 $6, 283 $5, 634 —10.3 
California: 
gS ae 21 1, 055 1,140} +81] 20,204] 22,617} +11.9 
San Francisco-Oakland !__.___-- 36 1, 298 953 | —26.6 29, 633 19, 904 —32.8 
Other reporting localities !_._.-- 22 571 526 —7.9 11, 794 10, 577 —10.3 
Colorado: Denver...........---.-..- 205 612 7il | +16.2 11, 268 12, 961 +15.0 
Connecticut: 
~~ a hae 125 560 615| +9.8] 11,391] 12,370 +8.6 
ad il esas himetratin 251 1, 313 1, 320 +.5 26, 702 28, 516 +6.8 
i iin a histepipmied 181 1, 128 1, 118 —.9 26, 811 25, 477 —5.0 
Delaware: Wilm RES. 120 984 943 —4,2 19, 290 19, 125 —.9 
Dae ATR TES 520 8, 594 7, 752 —9.8 | 244,525 210,480 -- 13. y 
Florida: 
RSE paar 58 531 496 —6.6 9, 028 6, 875 —23.8 
Gad anmahinitnkipiennesiod 84 1, 096 1, 129 +3.0 17, 301 19, 023 +10.0 
IGN Ss os cenednecocedené 153 1, 172 1, 144 —2.4 17, 172 17, 740 +3.3 
Illinois: 
a 125 1, 573 1, 443 —8.3 48, 531 39, 139 —19.4 
> Other reporting localities '-..-.. 77 1, 249 1,476 | +18.2 22, 628 30, 181 +33. 4 
Indiana: 
EE cee 55 320 347 +8.4 4, 760 5, 478 +15. 1 
tnciinirncshobnwne coma 87 348 372 +6.9 5, 900 6, 757 +145 
icin dt nwnttisieins+s< 164 1, 144 1,270} +411.0 22, 321 26, 097 +16.9 
RS ET 39 206 255 | +23.8 3, 488 5, 681 +62. 9 
lowa: Ias Becuees.................- 105 587 601 +2.4 10, 125 10, 542 +4. 1 
Kemet Wages <6nn.<-..---..---- 69 356 346 —2.8 6, 205 5, 954 —4.0 
Kentucky: Louisville_.......------- 155 1, 385 1,317 —4.9 25, 831 23, 622 —8.6 
Louisiana: New Orleans-_--------.--- 122 1, 272 1,016 | —20.1 19, 807 17, 269 —12.8 
"= eee 101 384 430 | +12.0 8, 517 9, 693 +13.8 
Maryland: Baltimore !___.-.--.----- 105 1, 310 1, 291 —1.5 22, 935 21, 815 —4.9 
Massachusetts: All reporting locali- 
Sheela ease i ARE 716 4, 643 4, 896 +5.4 116, 335 114, 694 —1.4 
Michigan 
GS, Ee ae 503 4, 699 4, 744 +1.0 93, 061 98, 270 +5.6 
I ices kn kb ocbndabincbbhdn 60 247 257 +4.0 4, 661 4, 302 —7.7 
CO See eee 110 433 506 | +16.9 6, 975 7, 822 +12.1 
Minnesota: 
TE Se a eee eae 55 278 256 —7.9 5, 061 4, 556 —10.0 
IL, tn ome aesectosesinn 223 1,615 1, 672 +3.5 33, 489 35, 404 +5.7 
u St. 7 2B PRMELE EE PEPE: 178 1, 269 1,414 +11.4 29, 142 30, 502 +4.7 
ur 
EE SEOs oe eoehcarinne ene 298 1, 730 1, 750 +1.2 36, 105 38, 506 +6.7 
8 EG ANE ie SE | 584 183 3, 464 +8. 8 79, 739 91, 300 +145 
Nebraska: Omaha..............---- 153 823 844 +2. 6 15, 791 17, 617 +11.6 
New York: 
Ne OE 3 eee 317 5, 340 5, 799 +8.6} 154,332 | 176,668 +14.5 
Other yepartiog localities !__..-- 234 6, 107 5, 668 —7.2} 141,249} 132,610 —6.1 
on Carolina: Charlotte_.....---- 53 349 340 —2.6 5, 073 5, +9.7 
0: 
es ig Us. tebe aiilibes 85 357 396 | +10.9 5, 915 7, 736 +30. 8 
eae 478 2, 401 2, 385 —.7 54, 619 55, 144 +1.0 
a el Rl ae nl IE Ta Rg So 621 2, 738 2, 956 +8.0 80, 803 +18.0 
A Oe a es 119 598 488 —18.4 10, 717 9, 703 —9.5 
EES 75 296 333 | +12.5 . +15.3 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City............-.-.- 98 533 657 | +23.3 7, 922 10, 455 +32.0 
(RA ae cd Get + gl A 56 192 240 | +25.0 823 3, 502 +241 
Oregon: Portland..............----- 193 1, 091 1, 103 +1.1 22, 040 23, 514 +6. 7 
Pennsylvania: 4 
EEA PEE ea aR ae. 28 350 259} —26.0 4, 296 3, 006 —30.0 
Philadelphia area !_............- 478 6, 249 6, 318 +1.1] 115,716 | 121,398 +4.9 
Pittsburgh area !__........---.- 252 1, 965 2,168 | +10.3 47, 507 46, 659 —1.8 
Reading-Lebanon area !_ --__..-. 45 253 304 | +20.2 4, 236 5, 307 +25. 3 
Scranton area !.............--... 38 261 269 +3. 1 5, 909 6, 015 +1.8 
Other reporting areas !__......-- 314 2, 781 2,777 -.1 45, 878 53, 638 +16.9 
Rhode Island: Providence..._....--. 263 1, 704 1,972 | +15.7 35, 813 44, 790 +25. 1 
ennessee: 
Chattanooga...............-.-.. 38 336 211} —37.2 5, 486 3, 462 —36.9 
Na Re RENE A 49 437 471 +7.8 6, 389 7, 051 +10. 4 
len. cadences nina 78 552 488 | —11.6 9, 331 8, 399 —10.0 
T AT NS I ES 90 1, 196 1,026 | —14.2 16, 515 14, 969 —9.4 
exas: 
RT GSES SORE 184 932 792 | —15.0 14, 680 12, 583 —14.3 
ES a i NED 32 187 137 | —26.7 2, 131 1, 511 —29.1 
dcr bdidhdbabcocveavn 175 1, 215 1, 153 —5§.1 18, 824 17, 934 —4.7 
San Antonio........... Js entangle 119 705 560 | —20.6 9, 413 7, 430 —21,1 


! Data su tate bureaus. 

2 Includes bok: Kanone Gite Gity, Siro. and and —" City, Kans. 
3 Includes Covington and 
Each separate area includes from 2 tc Yj counties. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON. 
ie el INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933~— 
-ontinue 















































Num- | Number on pay roll Amo 
ber of narnia disk Percent RENO 6 POP ves Percent 
Locality firms re- of of 
port- | Sept. 15 | Oct. 15 change | sept.15 | Oct. 15 | Chane 
Utah: Salt Lake City._......._._- 91 448 620 | +38. 4 $8, 903 $8, 434 —§ 
Virginia: 
Norfolk-Portsmouth____- pak ie 94 1, 092 968 —11.4 19, 145 18, 410 
| SS a Cae 146 1, 125 1, 099 —2.3 22, 208 22, 233 
Washington: 
| SS So oo 157 788 789 +.1 15, 399 14, 936 —3.0 
SSS ae ee 50 180 192 +6. 7 3, 717 3, 592 —3.4 
- ar Ce ere 84 209 158 —24.4 3, 601 2, 741 — 23.6 
West Virginia: Wheeling.._.______- 45 255 264 +3. 5 4, 690 5, 591 +19, 2 
Wisconsin: All reporting localities ! 58 858 1,396 | +62.7 14, 888 24, 976 +67.8 
Total, all localities_________- -| 11,172 92, 478 92, 953 +.5 . 985, 522 |2, 022, 884 | +1.9 





1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 


Trend of Employment in October 1933, by States 


| THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 
and pay-roll totals in October 1933 as compared with September 
1933, in certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations have 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establsh- 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-construc- 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in a 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the com- 
bined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls in 
the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarrying and 
nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, and dyeing and 
cleaning groups is presented. In this State compilation, the totals of 
the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and electric-railroad 
operation groups have been combined and are presented as one 
group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctuations in 
the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that during certain 
months the activity in this industry in a number of States is negligible, 
data for this industry are not presented separately. The number of 
employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in September and 
October 1933 as reported by identical F< naar in this industry 
are included, however, in the combined total of ‘all groups.” 

The percents of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted percents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups, and the groups comprising the 
total of all groups, have not been weighted according to their tative 
importance in the combined totals. 

he State totals for the anthracite-mining industry, which is 
confined entirely to the State of Pennsylvania, will be found in table 
1, nonmanufacturing industries. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate Yoni i tabulation, 
but are included in the State totals for “all groups.” Data are not 

resented for any industrial group when the representation in the 
State covers less than three establishments. 
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CCMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933, BY STATES 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 

















Total all groups Manufacturing 
Num- Num- 
Num- Amount Num- Amount 
State ber of = a of pay roll pe ber of a Per- |ofpayroll; Per- 
estab- roll vo of (1 week) of estab- ro Do cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
lish- t ober change October han lish- t ober change | October | change 
ments ang 1933 [C7808 ments 1933 
1933 1933 

Alabama.........- 521 | 66,320 | +1.0| $887,770 | +3.2 213 | 46,993 | +1.0' $614,311 +4.0 
Ariggs 3.5. 2..... 413 | 9,199 | +5.3 191,978 |+11.2 53| 2,353 | +1.6 49,405 | +11.6 
Arkansas.......... 1434 | 19,029 | +2.6 273,876 | +.2 178 | 18,677 | +2.9 | 178, 428 +.4 
California.......-- 21,947 \278, 909 | —8.8 | 6,376,951 | —7.3 | 1,129 |164,680 | —14.0 \3, 444,299 | —13.9 
Coloraae..-....... 815 | 38,646 |+15.0 774, 985 |+15.0 118 | 16,526 | +37.3 | 315,795 | +29.4 
Connecticut------- 1,119 |171,944 | +.9 | 3,357,053 | +1.1 658 |151, 237 +.9 |2, 824, 387 +1.1 
Delaware. ....--.- 152 | 12,242 | —5.4 243, 569 | +3.1 48 | 7,865) +) 157, 822 +3.7 
Dist. of Columbia- 631 | 33, 264 | +3.3 764, 824 | +5.1 57 3, 692 +7.5 118, 635 +4. 2 
Wintiedsonne— ae 639 | 26,961 | +5.6 465, 843 | +8.9 141 | 15,722) +8.4) 233,419) +10.8 
GQ iiisemeons 684 | 95,024 | —1.1 | 1, 204,156 | +1.2 318 | 79,786 | —1.7 | 992,531 —.4 
OGM iit ec incne 225 | 9,927 |+11.8 180,119 | +6.0 41} 5,312} +21.0 92,427 | +410.8 
i eee 41,774 \850,068 | —.3 | 7,283,044 | +1.9 | 1.120 '223,098 | —1.2 |4, 260,525 —.1 
pe SA 1, 276 |143,077 | +-2.5 | 2,752,522 | +7.0 579 |105, 688 | +3. 5 |2, 090, 843 +8. 4 
as 1,201 | 48,544 | —1.0 941, 336 | +4.6 435 | 27, 284 +. 1 519, 345 +2.3 
itis on ao a 5 1,357 | 68, 896 | ®+1.6 | 1, 485,013 |® —.2 455 | 28, 250 +.6 568, 121 +.6 
Kentucky--..----- 854 | 75,357 | +2.4 | 1,316,995 | +7.1 205 | 28, 138 —.6 | 514,879 +2. 2 
Louisiana. -_...-.-- 502 | 35,380 | —1.0 584, 764 | +1.5 204 | 21, 682 +(3) 318, 905 — (3) 
a 582 | 50,758 | —6.3 861, 826 | —6.9 182 | 42,006 | —3.9 | 712,783 —6.1 
Maryland.......--. 828 | 93,771 | +2.2 | 1,847,958 | —1.3 451 | 67,663 | ©+1.9 |1, 274,985 | *&—1.2 
Massachusetts. .-.| 5 8,058 |394,987 | +1.9 | 8,112,683 | +1.1 | 1,141 |208,083 | +1.9 |8, 870, 229 —.1 
Michigan. -......-.- 1,613 |290,927 | —9.2 | 6, 233,512 | —9.6 625 \256, 161 —7.4 |5, 285, 411 —8. 1 
Minnesota -___..--- 1,101 | 74, 239 | +1.9 | 1,554,187 | +7.6 301 | 36,869 | +3.4 | 737, 643 +8.7 
Mississippi---_---- 872 | 10,890 | +2.5 144,728 | +4.0 72) 7,351 | +2.1 88, 352 +1.3 
Mi on. 2-2 ~ 1, 217 |120,775 | —(°) | 2,448,889 | +.8 530 | 69,240 | —1.0 /1,319, 598 —2.0 
Montana.......-.- 357 | 11, 808 |+14.0 281, 514 |+13.8 52 4, 128 | +39. 2 88, 428 +39. 2 
Nebraska. -.......- 727 | 26,692 | +8.4 557,403 |4-12. 5 125 | 14,596 | +16.7 | 299,301 | +19.0 
0 Se 145 | 1,836 | +7.6 45, 227 |+12. 2 25 373 +.5 9, 466 +2.7 
New Hampshire-- 512 | 41,281 | —5.0 660,771 |—12.1 187 | 36,368 | -—4.2| 554,659] —13.9 
New Jersey......-| 1,532 |203, 230 | —1.4 | 4,509,079 | +2.2| 7655 |184,329 | +1.3 |3, 861, 332 +2.7 
New Mexico. -.---- 194 | 4,508 (8) 85, 932 | +8.0 23 456 | —6.9 8, 038 —.6 
New York..-.....- 8,429 |592,547 | +.6 |14,075,908 | —(°) | 1,801 |365, 914 +.1 |8, 237,920 —1.6 
North Carolina -- 916 (134,142 | +1.1 | 1,814,029 | +3.1 556 |128,630 | +1.1 |1, 719, 846 +3.1 
North Dakota_-_.-- 342 4,558 | +6.7 97, 283 |+10.4 59; 1,150 —.1 26, 169 +3. 4 
5 RE Se aes 5, 067 |455,618 | +.5 | 9, 236,944 | +3.6 | 1,909 |334, 644 —.2 (6, 717, 357 +2.6 
Oklahoma........- 778 | 32,767 | +4.3 652, 069 | +8.7 148 | 12,136 | +4.7 , 869 +8.9 
OS ee oan 699 | 40,301 | —1.2 757, 418 |, +1. 2 155 | 19, 737 —.8 | 373, 865 +.8 
Pennsylvania- .-.-.- 5,091 |674, 399 | —1.7 |14, 034, 212 | +1.1 | 1,749 |897, 625 +.7 |7, 140, 815 +3.1 
Rhode Island ---._- 918 | 68,544 | +9.5 | 1,315,984 | +9.9 265 | 56,252 | +11.9 {1,019,629 | +12.7 
South Carolina... 320 | 59,689 | 4.4 773, 808 | +2.3 174 | 56,442 | +1.0/ 718,941 +2. 2 
South Dakota_.__- 260 | 6,308 | +3.3 144, 742 | +5.3 47 | 2,263) +7.2 40, 804 +5.4 
Tennessee... ...... 737 | 71,867 | —.3 | 1,097,625) +.9 269 | 53,531 | —1.3 | 789,323 —.1 
TH stuns ecs 822 | 74,110 | +6.4 | 1,622, 405 | +-6.9 406 | 48,181 | +7.1 | 882,300 +6.3 
UG te wicemcne< 345 | 16,737 |4+-14.0 318, 761 |+-15. 6 85 | 6,364 | +36.2] 116,537 | +26.7 
Vermont.......... 383 | 11,460 | +2.2 215,445 | +1.8 118 | 6,605 | +4.7 | 123,647 +4.4 
Vinge... 55. 1,323 | 95,018 | +1.1 | 1,504,155 | +2.3 411 | 67,196 | —() /1,075, 032 —.3 
Washington......-. 1,170 | 64,171 | +1.6 | 1, 278,740 | +2.7 262 | 30, 420 —.1| 598,728 —1.2 
West V ae 875 |112,132 | —2.7 090,466 | +.3 183 | 40,441 | —11.2| 726,234| -—15.5 
Wisconsin tallgptade 10 1,050 \155, 431 | +1.0 | 2,778,972 | +8.4 777 |128, 979 |® +1.8 |2, 189,912 | 6+4.5 
Wyoming-_.......- 195 | 6,574 |+12.7 173, 474 |+25. 5 29 1,884 | +40.0 47,140 | +32.9 
































! Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 
? Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
* Less than one tenth of 1 percent. . 
‘ Includes building and contracting. . 
' Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional, and transportation services. 
° Weighted percent of change. 
’ Includes laundries. 
Noe , 
* Includes dering and cleaning. 
© Includes construction but does not include hotels and restaurants. 
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Wholesale trade Retail trade 
Num- Num- 
Num- _ | Amount . | Num- Amount 
State ber of | Der on bans of pay roll her ber of | P92) per. | of pay roll 

estab- 7, % of (1 week) of estab- cht o- cent of | (1 week) 
lish- tober, |change October hanes lish- | tober change | October 

ments 1933” 1933 ange) ments 1933 1933 
Alpbetee....«...60s- 14 514 | +4.5 $15, 108 |+22. 4 65 | 2,210 +8.3 | $37,317 
BE. nconnbate 25 221 +.9 6, 1 +9.9 181 1,717 +5.9 30, 100 
Sees... ..--- 20 608 | +5.5 16, 107 |+10.4 120 | 1,661 | +6.0 22, 991 
California_......-- 108 | 6,740 | +1.8 157,005 | +2.7 128 , 967 +.4| 568,002 
Colerado.......... 28 963 | —.4 28,114 | +6.7 280 | 4,781 | +3.8 92, 859 
Connecticut--_-.---- 54 984 (8) 29, 448 | +3.3 120 | 5,237| +4.6] 103,808 
Delaware-__-_---- — 7 93 | +2.2 1,905 | +4.6 22 454 +5. 3 10, 273 
Dist. of Columbia- 26 376 +2.5 11,242  +5.0 412. 12,641 +3.7 257, 460 
| EERE 72 1,146 | —1.4 26, 274 | +4.5 106 1, 953 +2. 6 36, 554 
0 eee 33 505 | +2.4 14, 747 | +7.2 40 | 2,385| +18 41,312 
ee 8 123; +.8 3, 446 | +7.2 67 936 | +6.4 14, 998 
pT ee 49 | 2,480 | +1.3 60,281 | +1.9 148 | 24,967 | +2.9 | 491,621 
pS ROS Rc 66 | 1,402 | +1.6 34,816 | +2.7 171 | 7,010} +21] 124,122 
(eS 36 1,170 —.3 29, +6. 2 128 | 3,437 +2.4 60, 325 
p | RR ae ae 84 | 2,128 | +4.7 49,116 | —8.5 473 | 6,659) +1.6) 120, 459 
Kentucky------.-.-- 20 425} +.5 9, 353 | +4.0 44/| 3,176| +7.5 55, 236 
Louisiana--------- 29 754 | +2.3 18,099 | +9.6 48 | 3,255) —6.9 53, 449 
eee 18 468; ( 10,868 | —.3 67 969 +.1 17, 551 
Maryland-----.-.-.-- 86 763; —.8 17,254 | —1.6 89 | 7,1441 +7.9| 121,987 
Massachusetts - - - - 701 | 16,284 | +1.0 $91,191 | +.7 | 4,184 | 66,783 | +8.1 \1, 292,010 
Michigan-.----.--- 62 1,651 | +2.0 46,215 | +6.4 166 | 11, 452 —4.0 | 225, 047 
Minnesota----.---- 68 4,949 | +1.8 132, 301 | +-6.9 263 | 8,272 +6. 3 143, 722 
Mississippi-------- 4 112 | +1.8 2, +5. 6 52 484 +15 5, 743 
| a 60 | 4,935 +.5 132, 102 | +7.6 109 | 9,692 —.6 188, 548 
Montana.......--- 15 249 | —3.1 7,619 | +6.6 81 989; +41 19, 446 
Nebraska-.----.--- 35 1,021 | +2.6 27, 624 | +5.1 188 | 2,066) +8.7 37, 920 
i, ES 3 112 (8) 3,373 | +1.8 39 284 +8.0 6, 171 
New Hampshire - - 16 175 | —4.9 4, 564 | —2.7 73 999 +2.0 15, 301 
New Jersey ------- 25 674 | +7.7 18, 647 | +5.6 414 | 8,803 +6.9 192, 033 
New Mexico---..-- 6 87 | +3.6 3,108 | +4.4 51 271} +1.1 6, 215 
New York...----- 450 | 13,853 | +1.0 423, 425 | +3.6 | 4,258 | 87,467 | +5. 0 /|1, 847, 147 
North Carolina - __ 16 208 | +4.5 5, 353 | +9.0 157 658 | +7.2 14, 120 
North Dakota_--_- 15 236; +.4 6,645 | +5.2 ll 299 +8.7 4, 622 
SR 231 | 5,414] +.8 136, 833 | +4.3 | 1,593 | 38,084 | +63] 718, 495 
Oklahoma..-...---- 56} 1,228} +1.1 29, 403 | +9.0 107 | 2,313 | +4.4 42, 009 
J Se 54 | 1,482] +.6 38, +8. 2 188 | 2,582) +3.5 51, 634 
Pennsylvania. ---- 123 | 3,792 | +21 103, 115 | +5.6 358 | 31,940 | +10.2/| 614, 843 
Rhode Island_--.-- 44} 1,213 | +40 28,717 | +3.6 491 | 5,028) +5.2] 105,753 
South Carolina... 14 217 | +5.9 4,930 | +9.4 20 537 (8) 5, 869 
South Dakota... 10 130 —.8 3,429 | +5.4 yy 101 | +11.0 1,714 
Tennessee... .._-- 31 857 | —6.3 18, 149 | —() 55 | 3,972) +9.8 61, 053 
ys SRA Rena 131 | 8,306 | +3.7 81, 586 te 7 79| 81 +6. 4 138, 268 
eit cneidpith 13 484; +.6 11,772 | +3.6 78 1] +1. 13, 687 
Vermiemt... ...2.<.. 5 115 | +6.5 2,726 | +5.9 33 451} +1.1 6, 970 
Weebasuscuwod 46 | 1,327 |+10.4 30, 178 |+12.3 502 | 5,511 | +6.0)] 103,498 
Washington_-_-._-. 91} 2,288; —.1 62, 431 | +68 400 | 7,174) +2.6]| 133,395 
West Virginia___.- 27 609 | +.7 17, 257 |+-10. 1 48 902 | +4.6 16, 713 
Wisconsin__._._._- 46 888 | —.6 29,111); +.3 50 | 11,087 | +7.7 | 162, 269 
Wyoming-.._...... 8 64] (8) i +5.8 41 248 | +3.3 5, 754 





























* Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


8 No change. 
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‘Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 














cooperating State organizations 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
State Num-| Num- Amount Num-| Num- Amount 
ber of] beron| Per- jofpayroll| Per- | berof| beron| Per- jofpayroll) Per- 
estab-|pay roll! cent of | (1 week) | cent of | estab-|pay roll] cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
lish- |October| change| October | change| lish- |October| change} October | change 
ments} 1933 1933 ments} 1933 1933 
Allg ccnncuced 19 758 | +27.2 $8, 187 | +47. 6 9| 1,660} +2.3] $23,858 —8.0 
SS 3 41 | —18.0 473 | —17.0 20 | 2,362) +10.7 53, 538 +18. 0 
Arkansas........-- 10 324 | —13.6 (§ § QS > ) ese bere ee eee ee 
California.......-.- 32} 1,116] +1.8 +11.2 83 | 2,817 +3.7 65, 261 +3.6 
ColesaG. .cce-ncs- 4 +25. 7 612) +4. 16} 1,086 )* +1.4 29,353 | +17.7 
Connecticut--..--- 26 353 | —13.1 * (eee SE 
Delaware. ......--. 3 59 —4.8 CL —7: r ae aaee ee 
rll eS re See ee See Ses AO eee ere 
aS 18 835 —Lil 9, 550 ED SARE! EES ES ME a: 
* 27 1, 489 +9.7 > (fk 9 Se ee a 
SS SSNS COL RE eS: ee 11} 2,147) +3.3 46, 875 —3.2 
Veer 24 904 +.3 oS ES) = eae Se ee ee 
aidiogaiionh 71 1, 795 +3.0 27, 403 "8 (re ea Sen 
0 SE 32 589 | —11.4 8, 092 “NESE BRR: SR SEES aS ee 
SERRATE? 24| 1,206 | —12.2 22,265 | —6.1 12 9386 | —6.6 17, 220 —.9 
Kentucky--.--.----- 36 943 | +12.4 RE 8 RR a eee Herne mee ee 
Louisiana.-......--. 13 646 | —10.3 9, 771 og SRC RAAT Eee Se 
i a dainnnas 12 209 | —16.1 te | ) SEES Se Se ae 
Maryland.-_-..--.- 14 $17 | +12.8 po UR SU 5D ee Oe ee ee See 
Massachusetts - - - - 23 619 | +3.2 he Jee) } | ee ee en See See | 
Michigan. .......-. 47 1,420 | —10.1 27, 191 +3.1 42) 4,036) +81 59,359 | +13.3 
Minnesota. -.--.-.-.-- 26 501 | +30.5 8, 726 | +41.8 32} 1,706 | +10.9 35, 601 +18. 6 
rere 8 171 | +125 (3 A 4 ea, SS Sa eo 
TA 47 1,166} +9.3 17, 545 | +18.4 15} 1,756) +1.3 22,777 +5.7 
Montana.......--- y 122 | —16.4 1,388 | —36.9 17 | 2,380; +5.9 67, 248 +5.4 
Nebraska. ..---.--- 7 235 | +83 co Sf | (i Be a ee 
Sle eee CS Me, Crane ee NO Ee 17 466 | +34.7 11, 634 +56. 0 
New Hampshire - - ll 258 |+-150.5 << [0 % | eee ee ee eee ee 
New Jersey. .----- 42 811 | +12.0 13, 146 | +10.3 3 13 | +444 262 +16.4 
EE TES ENE SEE Are MV eSet SEA 5 931 | —1.1 19,482 | +12.7 
New York.......- 76 | 2,176 —.6 39, 123 70 } ARES SOR hace See PEs 
North Carolina - - - 14 395 —65.5 CR Ok | ee eee ee eee ee 
pe RR SS SPE SE : PRS AE a Pe i Ee Sern ee 
ee SO Ot 136 | 3,873 | +1.0 | J Soe ) re ee ee ee eee 
Oklahoma..-..-.--- 15 +39. 2 1,980 | +28.5 32 1,686 —.1 25, 621 +2.9 
1 TS EE 5 62 | +148 984 | +25.7 6 60| +3.4 1,112| +10.6 
Pennsylvania - - --- 164 | 5,797 | —2.4 * te 8) ss Se See en oe 
|” RRL ET ER SA SE SE REEL ee A SES. DE ES See es See 
South Carolina__-. 5 95 | —20.8 0 SE, Ae EO: sere 
South Dakota----- 8 62; -—31 S lf 6 | 3Q0Rts Ss Gs See ae 
Tennessee... ..-.-- 25| 1,539] +8.2 19, 744 | +23.1 4 313 | +43 6,302 | +12.1 
a eee 21 —87.6 (oe ) SG Gee See ae See 
Rh peassalbs hie 6 148 28.7 2,216 | +5.9 12; 2,107} +40 40,986 | +10.4 
Vermont.......--.- 40; 2,329) +24 at’) ft RA eee Pes Se 
i cnliamei 32} 1,411] —5.8 , 1 | | a 1 SS Sa Ee 
Washington-..-_---- 18 212 | +29.3 i P85 ere ee ee 
West Virginia. -... “tn teatime § | es } | Cate Biemee Seinen Ree Cee 
Wisconsin.......-- 1h 167 | —2.3 2,248 | —7.0) () 876 | +4.7 6, 923 +1.6 
\) RR Se See ee ees es ee eee ee ee ee 









































1! Not available. 
21719°—33——16 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL, ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 























Bituminous-coal mining Crude-petroleum producing 
State Num-| Num- Amount Num-| Num- Amount 
berof| beron| Per- jofpayroll| Per- | berof| beron| Per- jofpayroll) Per 
estab-|pay roll | cent of | (1 week) | cent of | estab- !pay roll | cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
lish- |October| change | October | change! lish- |October| change | October | change 
ments| 1933 1933 ments} 1933 1933 
Alabama. ..-..-.--- 57 | 10,047 | —1.8 | $122,594} —4.0 |___---- | AROS Se Oe, Ee 
PEED ORE) Shed Pl a TE OR, ee | éaisllieed es ME Se 
pe. 8 196 \ —20.5 2,752 | —17.1 9 485 +9.2; $11,821 +22. 6 
RR ES. TR IE: aE enh ore 40 | 7,723 +2.4 235, 022 +8 
Colorado...-.....-- 54] 5,254) +145 §& fl eg Rite See eee ee eke ae 
EES Se ee Lea ee a OO 2 ee ee ee 
pS Sa. ase ES ce: (Ser, SE I a ee: Pe 
) S SR ES. oe ee ae, Re El Rae ee ee SR 
0 Ee oe ee a SSeS EEE Te, ae De” PS See Ce 
Ee) eee ee ae ee ab ie Se Be eae ee 
RS TL, Re ed RL a erie Se ied eee SRS SA eee Se 
|” 83 | 7,754) —1.2| 157,494 | +20.9 7 145 | —7. 2, 897 —1,.2 
ee 53 | 5,793 —4.1 109,876 | +1.3 4 +37. 5 38 +36. 9 
| eee 23} 1,980 | +48.5 OM FS ee nes eee ue ee 
Kansas............ 26 | 1,836! +18.1| 18,689 | +15.2 30} 1,466] +20.0] 31,161 | +17.8 
Kentucky.--.--- 165 | 31,773 | +5.5] 513,863 | +142 6 261} +6.5 3,505 | +24.7 
OE: eee aera Sate ae Ei, SE WR 8 216 | +13.7 5,116 | +34.4 
SM lead ghuine Dunas ae sheer Fee - A. A SRA Ee Saeee 2 SS Oe 
Maryland. -_---_--- 16 | 1,461 +1.0 19, 381 eee eee ees ae 
0 NRE ese a Oe el a Cok: Eliot! & eee Letts OST 
BR MEE FE Geen. SP RE OR a aR Se Re ee oe ee | * 
| SG MET ee Cee eles a) 6 RO Ps helo fnentdinntol-ecapiogeos | » 
a ES a Sea SE ee Se 
SII 21} 1,649 +.5 es vole Ree ee aes porn ae 
Montana..._------ 11 913} +5.1] 23,713 | +13.7 4 24 | —17.2 564 | —17.3 
Nobwasith. .. ......-}.. .-.0<)------0-)-< i a a a ae Lonceneainnrsonecne — 
, ES See eee SLA Ce eo eS Bae Paes ae aa 
i SS RS SRS ee Bee ees Phe ee Ss 
SD TE SEY SESE ett SE a Gere 2 eee! Ie a Gee a a iin wna 
New Mexico- ----- 13} 1,493 | +11.6 26, 228 | +18.6 5 57) +7.5 1, 562 +2.8 
can ae ne Sn al cron Maks hips ached Mee oe 6 303 | +60.3 7,261 | +84.9 
po RE ES Se, aa oe SP cia TN Se, Qa See F i a 
North Dakota- - -- 10 721 | +51.5 Re gf ES SS | SE See S a, 
| eee 84 | 13,520} +3.3 | 247,271 | +26.6 6 87 | +17.6 1,309 | +70.9 
Oklahoma -.------ 18 +21.0 15, 209 | +31. 4 56 | 5,335 | +10.3| 127,505} +128 
0 RIE I oe SE ee, A aE ee SE Eee a a ee 
Pennsylvania. -_.-- 449 | 47,987 | —28.8| 604,521 | —40.2 21 892 | +36.6 20,132 | +50.5 
ee ee ee oe: Ce RE. He ee eee 
RES SS. ee ode PE 2 Se ee PA ee 
EE ae ee ee ee XE Se ee Se. 
Tennessee - .---.-.-.- 22} 2,978) +41.0 RS 6 RS SE ee 2 I 
yee 5 371 | +6.6 6,815 | —5.6 3) 8,446 +.7 | 285,131 +6.0 
ier inwscekien 16 | 2,043 | +36.7 OE RR, Rm, SEE Te ee 
be ae SEER ele TE: oe a Ce es ee Re ape 
eer 34) 8,346) +67] 143,600 | +18.5 |.._.---|-....-.-]-..-.-- A = ee Ee J " 
Washington_-__---- 10 387 | +9.0 oe» RRO 6 g Sitres Bie) Sa ae Se TO eee 
West Virginia_---- 353 | 59,974 | +3.0 }1, 110,970 | +12.5 8 376 | +13.6 7, 824 +9. 1 
LS a SP: RE ee ME Bs a ae ee ! ewe. VPS, Ree 
Wyoming... -.-.-... 30| 3,338] +64] 95,899 | +31.0 7 191 | +4.4 4,882} +3.7 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 


















































Public utilities Hotels 
State Num-| Num- Amount Num-| Num- Amount 
ber of| beron| Per- jofpayroll) Per- | berof| beron| Per- jofpayroll] Per- 
estab-|pay roll) cent of | (1 week) | cent of | estab- |pay roll) cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
lish- |October| change| October | change} lish- |October| change| October | change 
ments} 1933 1933 ments! 1933 1933 
Alabama........-- 89 1, 737 +2.3]| $35,936 +8. 6 26 1, 161 +.6 $9, 773 +4.9 
TT Sa 68 1, 401 +5.9 33, 964 +8. 8 21 466 +6. 6 6, 529 +7.8 
Aseeeeee.......... 62 1,710 +.2 39, 205 —.4 16 570 +2. 1 4, 734 +6.6 
California. -------- 44 | 42,039 —.1 |1,172, 929 +4. 8 187 | 8,921 —2.5 134, 561 —2.3 
ell 196 5, 390 +2.6 137, 222 +5. 3 59 1, 346 —7.6 17, 752 —6.6 
Connecticut-.----- 135 | 9, 464 +1.3 285, 346 +.3 32 1, 188 +.8 14, 718 +.4 
Delaware. -.-.-.-.---- 28 1, 104 +4. 3 31,238 | +7.6 6 251 (8) 3, 401 +3.6 
Dist. of Columbia. 22 8,404 +.8] 231,275) +5.1 48} 4,123} +7.0 57, 434 +8.7 
|, ‘eee 185 4,775 +1.5 123, 279 | +10.1 58 1, 087 +5.5 10, 395 +6. 4 
ae 186 | 6, 504 +2.6| 177,474 +7. 6 29 1, 306 —4,6 10, 057 —1L4 
Ss Tae 56 730 | +6.0 14, 222} +7.3 22 355 —.3 4, 021 +5.7 
<a: 80 | 70, 426 +8.0 |1, 9384, 605 +6. 5 1263 | 12, 801 —1.2 207,735 +7.6 
tate dwn’ 115 7, 700 +1.2 196, 552 +9. 3 83 | 3,294 +5. 4 32, 691 +4.7 
7 le a: 430 | 9, 256 —.1 212, 998 +6. 7 67 2, 299 +65. 5 21, 312 +6. 1 
| EET 126 | 7,299 —.5| 167,029 (8) 32 694 +1.2 7, 463 +3. 8 
Kentucky-..------- 293 | 6,300 +.4 145, 707 +5. 4 36 1,832 | +2.9 18, 459 +5.5 
Louisiana......... 151 5, 527 +1.5 140, 207 +6. 7 22 1, 726 —4.7 17, 929 —4.3 
; ES 167 2, 558 +2. 1 68, 833 +3. 6 37 1, 225 | —30.0 13, 976 —32.7 
Maryland.---.-.--- 93 | 12,477 +.7 | 838, 287 —2. 1 23 1,125 —.1 18,758 +3. 1 
Massachusetts.---| 13131 | 46,698 +.4 |1, 273, 862 —.3 92} 4,787 —6.8 64,711 —6.2 
Michigan... ....-- 406 | 22,473 | +1.2| 655,434] +48] 110] 4,658] -—4.8] 51,286} -—24 
Minnesota.......-| 232] 12,800] +2.1] 331,135) +8.7 80 | 3,236} +18 37, 740 +3. 2 
Mississippi-_......-| 143 973 —.1 19, 747 +7.3 17 440 —2.4 3, 038 —5.2 
Missouri. -...-..-- ot 141 7, 171 +.1 184, 827 +3.3 90 | 4,601 +4.9 52, 528 +5.3 
| 101} 1,966] +96] 54,000/ +5.6 28 410| —1.9 5,523 | —13 
Nebraska. .......-. 299 5, 599 —.3 142, 043 +6.8 42 1, 495 +1.2 15, 229 +8.3 
Neweee........... 38 354 —3.0 10, 181 +2. 5 12 167 —1.2 2, 694 —4.8 
New Hampshire - - | 140 | 2,149} +3.3] 57,429] +40 26 589 | —58.0 6,935 | —54.9 
New Jersey....---. 265 | 21, 174 —.1 604, 087 +2, 2 85} 4,440] —25.4 653 —18.3 
New Mexico. .---- | 54 601 | —9.8 12,336 | +2.2 15 320 | —10.6 3, 414 —6.5 
ee Pee. 2kn--s | 864 | 97,472 +1. 4 |2, 966, 657 +1.8 277 | 30, 557 —.1 457, 043 +3.3 
North Carolina- - -| 96 1, 792 +3. 8 37, 495 +6. 1 36 1,103 —2.5 , 203 —2.1 
North Dakota.._-; 171 1, 235 +1.3 30, +7.2 24 404 +2.0 4, 105 +3.3 
Gn hinbhAknwod 489 | 31,964 +2.1 847, 841 +7.1 152 | 8,946 +.9 104, 914 +2. 5 
Oklahoma. - ..---- | 245 | 5,926 +.5 133, 937 +6. 3 63 1, 604 +3.8 17, 083 +4.0 
Oregon..........-- | 1831 5,556] +.9] 140,160| +41 60| 1,261} +3.5| 15,447| +5.2 
Pennsylvania. ---- 734 | 68, 130 +.7 1, 474, 411 +6. 8 181} 9,672} +2.5) 116,784 +4.3 
Rhode Island - - - _- 42 3,263 +.2 93, 781 +3. 6 25 403 | —40.8 857 —34. 2 
South Carolina.._- 70 1, 533 —7.1 33, 694 +5.7 15 422 +3. 7 3, 128 +9.1 
South Dakota.___- 129 1, 025 +3. 5 25, 138 +6. 1 19 307 —1.6 3, 720 +2.1 
Tennessee-.--_- 244] 4,341] +21 98,564] +3.4 37 | 2,203 —.7 18, 700 +1.3 
le coe 136 | 6,982 | +6.6| 180,767 | +7.1 8,697 | +3.2 45, 594 +3.3 
UE SS 66 1,712 —.9 33, 955 +2.0 13 474 —2.3 5, 813 —.5 
i “as TRE 122 1, 055 +.4 25, 582 +1.6 26 582 —8.3 5, 805 —6.0 
|, ae 123 | 2,474 +.6 58, 891 +6.3 35 1, 906 +2.1 19, 917 +2,2 
Washington.......| 199] 9,599} +1.0] 250,208| +5.4 84 | 2,510 —.6 28, 445 +15 
West Virginia.-_--- 119 | 6,254 +2.9 157,210 | +7.5 1,112} +1.1 11, 733 +17 
i etdiinatis 1447 | 10,808) +1.6)| 812,160} +8.1| 1248) 1,282) —4.3 oe hee, 
Wyoming--.-.....-- 48 449 (8) 10,456 | +5. 2 12 1 +2, 4 1, 664 +2. 4 
8 No change. 
1! Not available. 
12 Includes restaurants. 
13 Includes steam railroads. 


14 Includes railways and express. 
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cooperating State organizations] 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
State Num-| Num- Amount Num-| Num- Amount 
ber of] beron| Per- jofpayroll| Per- | berof| beron| Per- jofpayroll] Per. 
estab- |pay roll| cent of | (1 week) | cent of | estab- pay roll} cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
lish- |October| change | October | change} lish- |October| change| October | chany. 
ments} 1933 1933 ments} 1933 1933 
pS 5 455 —2.4 $4, 179 —-11 3 104 | —21.8 $1, 022 —21.6 
ee 10 377 | +1.3 4) Bae BE a ee os 
pS 13 862 —4.7 8, 348 —8.0 3 45 (8) 615 +10 
California_.......- 169) 4,977) —1.0 ge CE 6 a ee ae Sa Se ee 
Colorado.......... rt) 586 | —2.3 7,860} —5.5 9 149 | —13.9 2,598 | —12.8 
Connecticut_....-- 25} 1,184 +.2 19, 234 —.3 12 270} +4.2 5, 555 +4, 
Delaware--.-.....- 3 237 —.8 8 ee ee Ser re cea ici 
Dist. of Columbia. 20; 2,561 +.3 38, 627 —.1 5 132} —2.2 2, 302 —2.4 
Saas 9 501 | —2.3 4, 944 —.2 13 119} +5.3 1, 867 +3. 6 
| I 12 660} -—19 5,982 | —7.5 4 98; —1.0 1, 125 —1.9 
Ee SS A ee, RP Re ea eS | Ce ee eee 
SS See ee 1526 | 1,620| —3.6 POR) yi 4 of See ee eee eee es 
eee. 21 1, 553 --3.0 20, —5.7 12 215 +1.4 3, 616 +1.8 
SS ae 5 223 —2.2 3, 113 —4,4 6 261 ~1.5 4, 125 —4,5 
ee ee 15 40 918 | +1.2 11, 188 SO) Ee, Ae Fe ee 
Kentucky-.....--.-- 16 794} —4.0 9,512 | —10.2 5 251 | +2.4 3, 610 +40 
| EE SE SS) eS Ae: eh) ee: 5 86 | +10.3 1,078 | +17.9 
PID. cctrecweced 19 417 |} —11.3 og 2% ) le Ses ea eee ee 
Maryland......... 25 | 1,886| —1.3 28,478 | —4.0 12 462 +.9 6, 974 +9.8 
Massachusetts....| 118 | 3,696 +.2 68,528 | —1.4 78 | 1,872| —2.2 $1,508 —9.0 
Michigan. ........ 22; 1,445 —4,3 19,880 | —3.4 16 609 | —1.1 11, 267 —.4 
Minnesota. -.-..... 13 663 —3.1 10, 581 —15 12 459 +.2 7, 680 —3.1 
Mississippi--.....- 6 311} —1.6 de ee ee NS ee ee eee :' 
ee 30} 2,244] —1.3 29,587 | —3.2 13 489 | +3.6 8, 666 +3.8 
Montana.........-. 14 327 —.6 Cg eS Ree eS ee) eae ee 
Nebraska... ..-.-..- 7 571} —2.1 7,780 | —6.6 3 104 (8) 1, 885 +4.8 
Co 4 51] —19 DE “Ut Eicancndicpieeeindiinedéelhietdpisdeda a - 
New Hampshire- - 18 332} —2.4 —& Spe & | TO ee aR Rg PETE Bi... 
New Jersey. ...--- 25| 3,124) —2.6 61, 401 —.7 6 207} +1.5 5, 163 4-.4 
New Mexico-.--... 4 187 | —10.5 cf a Rf Re ee Sere St | 
New York...-...-.- 70 | 7,138°| —1.6] 121,578 —.7 17 570 | +2.0 10, 762 +2.6 
North Carolina.... 12 735 | —65.4 4 Ee eee ORS PE Be ee ee 
North Dakota-..-- ll 210 —.9 OS ES. 6 | eee eS ae eee ee ee i. 
(0 SS rere 79 | 4,086; —1.9 60,106 | —2.4 42; 1,646) +2.0 29, 664 +5. 
Oklahoma........- 9 619 | —6.6 7,921 | —6.1 6 180 | —12.6 2, 429 —6.5 
a 4 311 —1.3 4, 887 +.2 4 64) —4.5 1, 204 —4.6 
Pennsylvania__--.-.- 40} 2,928 +.1 44,213 | +1.0 18 | 1,036 +.2 19, 599 +9. 4 
Rhode Island__-_-_. 17} 1,100| —2.7 18,764 | —2.8 4 330 | —5.4 6, 177 +1.8 
South Carolina_... 8 296 | —3.6 OE g Be Fe See Bo 
South Dakota..... 5 1044} —19 gf 2 | iS Ge See ao Me 
Temnessee......... 12 888 (5) 7,687 | —4.0 4 5) —3.6 753 +3.0 
era 24} 1,176) —3.4 12,767 | —5.0 16 430; —1.4 7, 221 +1.0 
Sa 7 489 (8) —.2 8 128 | —10.5 2,294; —10.3 
Vermont.......... 4 59} —9.2 Ey OD hvcdundiitatidbccdpodtbanswcdetadl~ces---- 
GE -skincennes 10 841} +41 9,171} —5.9 22 22; —2.1 4, 145 +1.9 
Washington-....... 12 558 | —4.0 10,019 | —5.5 14 197 | —2.5 3, 541 +1.3 
West V ae 20 694 —.6 8,646} —2.2 9 221 +.9 2, 987 +2. 1 
Wisconsin......... 15 28 996 +.6 Pg ee? 9 RE ee ee Se 
Wyoming......... 6 95} —3.1 eT tb See ee eee ee 
8 No change. 


15 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 


by cooperating State organizations] 








Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 














State Number| Number Amount of 
7) on Percent payroll Percent 
estab- pay roll of (1 week) of 
lish- October change October change 
ments 1933 1933 
SI itenes btas ines heen iksddins hh, 18 470 —0.8 $13, 305 —1.8 
CC Nine ueseiewibebagbased 29 206 —-1.9 5, 606 +.8 
Arkansas. .-.--. ERP Re RE RB. 6 Ns A 19 242 —.8 5, 891 +.7 
Ch. da dttdndcgiécdmiddvdbabobvaw haan 1, 140 22, 931 —.6 751, 471 +.2 
GE ick sitnitetchiidinrens ivctuchebedawk atin 27 1, 068 —.7 37, 046 +.3 
Cia rth wane dictdnieSabute 56 1,979 | +.2 68, 316 +.6 
0 ESS er fst ceasvepeticetlbden cottesihlttiass 17 70 —.5 19, 696 —.4 
po CS a eee 41 1, 335 (8) 47, 849 —1.2 
Po odors a cetctbincbaes ceehcbescineeks 18 567 +.5 17, 393 +.3 
Ge dikek athneceasttienncasectemenoukine 25 1, 023 | +.4 29, 715 +.9 
| 

RPI 2 9 we. ee Stes 16 1388, —1.4 3, 422 +.5 
il A ERS I SEL TT AS SNE A AE Rn 94 10, 802 +.1 368, 436 +1.9 
Indiana......-. pe OR TEE ORNS FEES 39 1, 176 | —1.2 38, 174 —1.0 
ESA ER as IE 17 979; +.1 31, 357 an 
PG canes boo capelecsudeniabesusserbnenie 81 738 | —1.2 22, 607 —.9 
pS AR a, A ee o> 21 842 | —.5 29, 543 —2.4 
dick > cbious tb eedcniicc ach vite smu dating 9 371 | +.3 13, 520 —.5 
I soles ox dies wtiokwatenies eer Sages CDS 16 254 (3) 6, 597 +.2 
pA ER I le ay ae ae Pe Weer ey 24 856 (8) 31, 660 +.1 
Ns di. cn dthccadiontinbabeeactegadion 227 8, 408 +1.6 26, 545 +2.7 
i ibe chin tgohatnlekah dip dinenstedlitinn 92 3, 987 +.4 124, 308 +3. I 
I SA RE ES Pe eee et 52 4, 189 +25. 8 101, 857 +15. 3 
I oar lin nick ethan apelin = des cetipn a iad 17 195 +.5 4, 322 +.9 
(a ARES SCS See oe eee ae 86 4, 747 +.2 139, 340 —2.8 
I i ee eee. ds ten acaiallied 21 244 (8) 6, 867 —.5 
i hts: i> ochveicilMahann aindpatgeganlaliadel 17 505 +.2 17, 412 +.8 
RTS emer RNC! OE: ae ae BEER ea ret PRE eS 
NE oi i Su nntan dd oaccam gies eaers 39 381 (8) 9, O11 +.2 
IIIT 2, oh nien tinge annein Ga chem wens tay euhins a tanaaeoadie 109 12, 478 +.3 351, 086 —.5 
Fe hn pitdittnicinncichacutecssteecdue 16 87 +1.2 , 583 +1.5 
oe vig aieeminill 726 53, 634 —.6 1, 842, 595 —1.3 
pe ee ee Ee 26 556 +8. 6 14, 459 +8. 1 
EES REE ELLE. AL LEAT NE 38 274 —-Ll 6, 520 —2.3 
SE hin n ache tanhoigdicn obs ancndcee wee 278 7, 938 —1.0 258, 356 —.2 
I s disensi nissty-shphictaciinsadnidtiposenesel eiphighpapaed eemeeans 21 592 —3.3 17, 737 —.9 
icc. vtwthindibibtdnininsaustincinc wade 15 758 —.4 26, 356 +.7 
Es ii, chats seas balk nniehignnetannns 798 23,119 —.8 714, 474 —.6 
lS ERIS Fa I EAS CR «Sl PARE Cis 28 926 +.1 37, 801 —.8 
ESSE ERE. Ee Ce eee a ee 11 110 f 3, 301 +3. 1 
ER iii cismincetaceh bs dnaeeoniiae tui 31 240 (8 6, 004 +1.0 
AER ETE ECE a ape Reser 31 1, 129 +.4 38, 701 +.9 
Ee nce dae an cacee nunnsoaaditen 23 1, 311 +.7 37, 673 +.6 
atts bs ok wiih nd bibles s & 14 457 —1.3 16, 203 —11 
RE ES aS aS Ose 30 235 +.9 6, 702 —.4 
BT ET Se oe «age SL 32 1, 337 —.2 43, 326 +.7 
AE SS ERE ER eS LE TF 32 1, 324 +2.0 40, 472 —.7 
I .... . cubiiobdik:: dibemtinnehotistese 44 609 —1.1 17, 471 —1.1 
I Ss dass ep bkcddnan émahacencchnwee 17 919 —.2 31, 105 — (3) 

RN REEL I Mae ee Sa eS Ret Set 10 90 (8) 2, 762 +1.5 




















3 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
5 No change, 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in October 1933 in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


N THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ- 

ment and pay-roll totals in October 1933 as compared with 
September 1933 in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 
500,000 or over. These changes are computed from reports received 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the Bureau’s survey, 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN OCTOBER 1933 AS COMPARED 
WITH SEPTEMBER 1933 






































Number of r a Amount of pay roll 
a. ee eee Sasi (1 week) Per 
ses ments re- cent 
Cities porting in bw - of 
both September | October 8€| September | October | change 
months 1933 1933 1933 1933 
New York City_...__.--- 5, 396 345, 282 351, 859 +1.9 9, 148, 308 9, 164, 592 +0, 2 
. 4 aaa 1, 837 233, 432 236, 754 +1.4 5, 375, 740 5, 473, 204 +1.8 
Philadelphia, Pa_...____- 842 149, 742 156, 319 +4.4 3, 308, 407 3, 516, 788 +6 
Bpeeen, Basen. ..........- 526 197, 275 174,915 | —11.3 4, 525, 377 3, 951, 659 —12.7 
Los Angeles, Calif.....__- 833 77, 706 79, 113 +1.8 1, 852, 043 1, 899, 375 +2. 
Cleveland, Ohio...._____- 1, 125 99, 868 99,508 | —.3| 2,074,980} 2,094,822} +1.0 
2 Se 520 73, 756 73, 731 —(1) 1, 577, 171 1, 565, 620 —.7 
Baltimore, Md......_.__- 577 54, 684 56, 348 +3.0 1, 100, 126 1, 127, 176 +2 
/ = 3, 654 99, 675 101, 249 +1.6 2, 411, 050 2, 461, 717 2.1 
7Rueeee, Fe. .......-.- 435 56, 333 56, 951 +1.1 1, 191, 277 1, 242, 723 +4 
San Francisco, Calif__-_-__- 1, 151 53, 887 52,234 | -—3.1] 1,257,694 1,257,408 — (1) 
I REE Seems 437 44, 494 43, 116 —3.1 , 001 938, 827 —2.8 
Milwaukee, Wis___..____- 451 45, 800 46, 669 +1.9 895, 797 934, 557 +4.3 





1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Employment in the Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
October 1933 


N OCTOBER 31, 1933, the United States Government had on its 
pay rolls 577,170 employees. This is an increase of 4,303 as com- 
pared with October 31, 1932. Comparing October 1933 with Sep- 
tember 1933, there was an increase of 10,814 employees or 1.9 percent. 
The data presented herein does not include the legislative, judicial, 
or Army and Navy services. The information shown in table 1 was 
compiled by the various departments and offices of the United States 
Government and sent to the United States Civil Service Commission 
where it was assembled. The figures were tabulated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and are published in compliance with the direction 
of-Congress. 

Table 1 shows the number of Federal employees inside the District 
of Columbia, the number of employees outside of the District of 
Columbia, and the total number for the entire Federal service. 

Approximately 12 percent of the total number of workers on the 
pay rolls of the United States Government are employed inside the 
District of Columbia. : 
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TABLE 1.—EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OCTOBER 1932, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933 





























District of Columbia Outside the District Entire service 
Item T T T 
‘Perma-| *©™- Perma-| °° Perma-| °° 
nent = Total nent — Total nent wr Total 
Number of employees: 
Gessner ige2............. 64,484; 2,490) 66,974) 470,043) 35,850) 505, 893) 534,527) 38,340) 572, 867 
September 1933_._____- _| 68, 258 6,482) 69,740) 453,750) 42, 866) 496, 616) 517,008) 49,348) 566, 356 
October 1933-_-..--- ae FT 6, 386) 71,054) 454,056) 52, 060) 506, 116) 518,724) 58, 446) 577, 170 
Gain or loss: 
October  1932-October 
een acacia +184} +3, 896) +-4, 080)—15, 987/4-16, 210 -+223|—15, 803)-+-20, 106) +-4, 303 
September 1933—October 
| +1, 410 —96) +1,314 +306; +9, 194) +9, 500! +1, 716) +9, 098/4-10, 814 
Percent of change: 
October 1932-October 
ae 5 aiteiedtoces +.3) +156.5) +6.1) —3.4) +45.2) +(5 —3.0) +52. 4! +.8 
September 1933-October | 
il ete inet +2.2; —1.5) +1.9 +.1) +21.4) +19 +.3) +184) +41.9 
Labor turn-over October 
1933: 
See 2 2, 007 1,426) 23,433) 312,152) 24, 445] 3 36, 597) 414,159) 25, 871) 4 40, 030 
Separations---_.......-.-- 1, 326 2793) 22,119) 12, 307) 3 14, 790) 3 27,097) 13, 633) 4 15, 583) 4 29, 216 
Turn-over rate per 100-__- 2. 07 12. 33 3. 01 2.68; 31.16 5. 40 2.63; 28. i 5.11 

















1 Not including field employees of the Post Office Department. 
2 Not including 729 employees ol the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works transferred 
from a er to a permanent status. 


8’ Not including 461 employees of the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, transferred 
from a temporary to & permanent status. 

4 See notes to details. 

5 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Comparing October 1933 with September 1933, there was an 
increase of 2.2 percent in the number of permanent employees (half 
of this increase was caused by a transfer of 729 employees of the 
Public Works Administration from a temporary to a permanent 
status), and a decrease of 1.5 percent in the number of temporary em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, making a net increase of 1.9 
percent in the total Federal employment in the city of Washington. 

Comparing October 1933 with October 1932, there was an increase of 
three tenths of 1 percent in permanent employees and an increase of 
156.5 percent in temporary employees, making an increase of 6.1 percent 
in the total number of employees in the Districtof Columbia. Thelarge 
increase in temporary employment is caused by the setting up of a 
number of new independent establishments since October of last year. 

Outside the District of Columbia, the number of permanent em- 
ployees decreased 3.4 percent and the number of temporary employees 
increased 45.2 percent, comparing October 1933 pay rolls with those 
for October 1932. 

Comparing October 1933 with September 1933, there was an in- 
crease of 0.3 percent in the number of permanent employees, an 
increase of 18.4 percent in the number of temporary employees, and 
an increase of 1.9 percent in total Federal employment. 

Pay-roll figures for the entire Government service are presented 
herewith for the first time. The total Government pay roll for all 
classes of civil employees for the month of September was $70,609,548, 
October pay rolls totaled $74,407,443. 

Table 2 shows employment and pay rolls for the Emergency 
Conservation Work. 

There was an increase of 30,685 persons engaged in Emergency Con- 
servation Work, comparing October with September. This increase 
was caused by recruiting additional enrolled personnel during the month. 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY CONSERVATION 
WORK, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1933 

















Number Pay rolls 
Group - 
September; October | September! October 

nde mee oo iii ceckcteetbiens Soe 208, 402 239, 859 | $6, 508,392 | $7, 490, 799 
SD SE: IIL, cong oSbinivietinnnniennancucmmineds 2, 902 3, 298 678. 676 , 
pO EE eee ee 986 1, 074 . (‘) 
IE Se Ce SIO citenecieenn cansecacenineenne 14, 744 13,488 | 1,754, 485 1, 605, 140 

en Ee EES PRL eT ws oy. 227,034} 257,719 | 8,941,553 | 29, 095, 939 

















1 Data not available. 2 Not including October pay rolls for Reserve officers, line and medical. 


Information concerning employment and pay rolls in the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work is collected by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from the War Department and the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

he pay of the enrolled enlisted personnel is $30 per month, except 
that 5 percent of the personnel of each company are paid $45 a 
month and an additional 8 percent are paid $36 per month. The 
pay roll for this branch of the service is figured on this basis. The 
amounts paid to Reserve officers, line and medical, are shown for 
September for the first time. Data for these branches will be sup- 
plied regularly hereafter. 





pote 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


EPORTS of the Interstate Commerce Commission for class I rail- 
roads show that the number of employees (exclusive of executives 
and officials) decreased from 1,018,138 on September 15, 1933, to 
1,011,110 on October 15, 1933, or 0.7 percent. ata are not yet avail- 
able concerning total compensation of employees for October 1933. 
The latest pay-roll information available shows a decrease from 
$121,857,255 in August to $118,777,553 in September, or 2.5 percent. 
The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to October 
1933 on class | railroads—that 1s, all roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
following table. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12- 
month average for 1926 as 100. 
TasLe 1.-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO OCTOBER 1933 

[12-month average, 1926= 100] 





















































Month 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1930 | 1931 1932 
REE ee ee 98.3} 96.6} 95.6] 95.8] 95.5] 89.3] 88.2] 86.3) 73.3] 61.2 
SRR 98.6} 97.0] 95.4) 960] 95.3] 89.0] 889) 85.4) 72.7] 60.3 
RR I Or 100.5 | 97.4) 952) 96.7} 958) 89.9) 901] 85.5); 72.9) 60.5 
DN FREES RR 102.0} 989) 966] 989] 97.4] 91.7] 92.2] 87.0; 73.5) 60.0 

ith telisi 3 Sp eiibinenie’ 105.0} 99.2] 97.8 | 100.2] 90.4) 945] 949] 886] 73.9) 59.7 
EA eee 107.1} 98.0] 98.6) 101.6} 100.9| 95.9) 96.1) 865] 72.8) 57.8 
See: * 108.2} 98.1] 99.4] 102.9] 101.0] 95.6; 96.6| 847)! 72.4) 564 
it cintatétinren als 109.4| 99.0) 99.7); 102.7] 99.5] 957] 97.4) 83.7] 71.2) 55.0 
September_..........-- 107.8 | 99.7} 90.91}102.8)| 901/] 953] 948) 822) 60.3) 55.8 
| REE + 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4) 98.9] 95.3] 96.9| 80.4) 67.7) 57.0 
November...........-- 105.2} 99.0] 99.1] 101.2) 95.7] 92.9] 93.0] 77.0} 64.5) 55.9 |.-.---- 
December. ..........-.- 99.4) 960] 97.1] 982) 91.9} 80.7) 88.8] 749) 62.6) 548 /|....--- 

Average.......-- 104.1} 983] 97.9 | 100.0] 97.5) 929/] 93.3) 835| 70.6) 57.9 
1 Revised. 2 Average for 10 months. 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees by occupations on 
the 15th day of August and of September 1933 and by group totals 
on the 15th of October 1933; also, pay-roll totals for the entire months 
of August and September. Total compensation for the month of 
October is not yet available. Beginning in January 1933 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission excluded reports of switching and ter- 
minal companies from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures 
for the months shown in the following table therefore are not com- 
parable with the totals published for the months prior to January 
1933. The index numbers of employment for class I railroads shown 
in table 1 have been adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish 
a monthly indicator of the trend of employment from January 1923 
to the latest month available. In these tabulations data for the oc- 
cupational group reported as ‘‘ executives, officials and staff assistants ”’ 


are omitted. 







{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. ; 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 
Employment figures for October 1933 are available by group totals only at this time] 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER 1933 


As data for only the more important occu- 

































Number of employees at ; 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation 
August | Septem-| October | August Septem- 
1933 ber 1933 1933 1933 ber 1933 
Professional, clerical, and general. ____.__..._.___- 163,550 | 164,058 | 164, 647 |$22, 086, 339 |$21, 755, 246 
| eS SONGT TD Tet pe et eee Sere 85, 853 ft Sa ae 11, 048, 777 | 10, 811, 153 
Stenographers ana typists_--__...........----- 15, 366 ee 1,850,071 | 1,827,715 
Maintenance of way and structures____......__.-- 219,055 | 224,753 | 217,430 | 17,335,030 | 16, 976, 799 
Laborers, extra gang and work train-_-__-___- 23, 835 | eee 1, 313, 580 | 1, 329,913 
Laborers, track and roadway section_.-______- 118,615 | 121,658 |__._.____- 6,984,277 | 6, 734, 935 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_-__________- 274, 397 | 278, 881 275, 889 | 30,911, 586 | 29, 646, 178 
SERA SPIN pa OS hee Pee ..| 57,003  g Es 7, 234, 396 | 6,917, 320 
Electrical workers. .......-- sad ashe gla alas a . 8, 092 2 4 eae 1,110,818 | 1, 067, 127 
I Ti Tee al ey RI Bis ST Se i 38, 595 OO _ ee 5, 147, 086 4, 899, 397 
Skilled trades helpers_............:.-.-_..---- 61, 092 62, 304 |__.__..2._| 5,794,029 | 5, 529, 600 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, 
SRE CERT Be 2 a eee 1, 606, 556 | 1, 552, 596 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power 
; Eg Rh a Rain ee eee 18, 644  . tf See 1, 167,174 | 1, 107,924 
l'ransportation, other than train, engine and yard_! 125,351 | 126,880 126,437 | 14, 206,931 | 13,853,114 
Pt ES he OE 6 24, 266 aA 3, 444, 699 | 3,332, 881 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen_____ 14, 930 | Senge 2, 087,436 | 2,023, 279 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and plat- 
eee ee se ee 17, 930 | een 1, 413, 000 1, 378, 984 
Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen... 16, 854 16, 864 |..._..__-- 1, 140,930 | 1, 131, 901 
Transportation (yardmaster, switch tenders, and 
hia oa oo tunis sph alk oie ei ae 12, 238 12, 264 12,383 | 2,095,668 | 2,047, 246 
Transportation, train and engine. _.__..........-- 207,586 | 211,302) 214,324 | 35,221,701 | 34, 498, 970 
Road conductors___..___-- et. a welginndiemuaee 828 yg ES AS 4, 974,790 | 4, 889, 069 
Road brakemen and flagmen..--__..........--- 47, 492  )} =a 6, 696, 554 | 6, 648, 085 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers__-__-_---_- _...| 35,989 36, 686 |_....._.-- 4, 784, 238 | 4,622, 539 
Road engineers and motormen._---_--- Pais Ot 27, 501 See 1.--.-.-.... 6, 657,199 | 6, 555, 842 
Road firemen and helpers._.._.........-----.-. 30, 193 Sawer b......s.s- 4,804,518 | 4,744, 397 
All employees. -.--...-.-. ee ee errr 1, 002, 177 |1, 018, 138 |1, 011, 110 |121, 857, 255 |118, 777, 553 
























Employment Created by Public Works Fund 


TE Bureau of Labor Statistics is charged with the duty of show- 
ing each month the number of wage earners employe 

financed from the $3,300,000,000 public-works fund. 
Public-works allotments are divided into two large classes. 


on work 


First, 


Federal allotments; second, non-Federal allotments. Federal allot- 
ments are monies which have been alloted to some branch of the United 
States Government. They are financed wholly by public-works funds. 
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They include such types of projects as post-office buildings, built by 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department; naval vessels, 
built by the Bureau of Construction and Repair of the United States 
Navy Department; river, harbor, and flood-control work, supervised 
by the Corps of Engineers, War Department; and reclamation pro}- 
ects, such as the Boulder Dam and the Tennessee Valley project. 

Whenever a contract is awarded by one of these Federal agencies, 
the name and address of the contractor, the type of project, and the 
amount of the contract is at once furnished to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The Bureau then forwards a copy ofits form (B.L.S. 742) 
to each of the contractors, asking for the number of wage earners 
employed, the amount of pay rolls, and the number of man-hours 
worked, as well as the total amount of expenditures for materials pur- 
chased, for all pay-roll periods ending between the 15th of the past 
month and the 15th of the current month. The contractor in turn 
mails the schedule back to the Bureau, where the data are tabulated. 

Information concerning non-Federal projects are obtained from the 
State engineers of the Public Works Administration. Whenever a 
contract for a non-Federal project is awarded, the procedure is exactly 
the same as described for Federal projects. Non-Federal projects 
include such work as road and street paving, sewerage systems and 
water works, school buildings, public buildings of all kinds, and slum 
clearance and housing projects. The Public Works Administration 
grants 30 percent of the total cost of non-Federal projects, and if nec- 
essary vil inen the remaining 70 percent. 

In addition to the work done by contractors, some Government 
departments, cities, and States do work under force account—that is, 
they hire the labor directly. Data concerning force-account work are 
obtained in the same manner as for contract work, except that the 
schedules are made out by the Federal, State, county, or city agency 
doing the work. } 

The information shown in the following tables should be regarded 
as more or less of a preliminary report, as work financed from public- 
works fund is just getting under way. 

Table 1 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from public-works funds, during October 1933, by 
type of project. 
TABLE 1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON PROJECTS 


a FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING OCTORER 1933, BY TYPE OF 








Aver- 
Num- | Number Aver- age 
ber of | of wage | Amount — age jnumber| Expendi- 
Type of project —_ — « pay hours toni of 9 — «| 
i worked gS per) worke materia 
ported | ployed hour 


n 
month 
































Building construction. ----.......-- 66 4,157 | $387,901 572, 293 | $0.678 | 137.7 $412, 429 
sl ee 1, 664 | 94,350 (‘) (4) (1) (1) (1) 
River, harbor, and flood control. - -- 101 | 11,639 378, 035 693, 562 . 545 59. 6 849, 249 
Streets and roads ?.................. 20 1, 230 62, 354 100, 437 . 621 81.7 73, 855 
eS a oe 34 3, 626 401, 294 515, 149 .779 | 142.1] 8, 248, 361 
, | FESS CERES Pee OF URES Te 12 3, 485 204, 729 337, 530 . 607 96.9 
Water and sewerage. -.............- 5 253 7, 929 12, 692 . 625 50. 2 . 
BNE SEES 7 ie 68 1,815 135, 225 256, 621 . 527 141.4 3 697, 285 
5 SR Se A he 1,970 | 120, 555 |41, 577, 467 |42, 488, 284 4,634 | 495.0 |410, 457, 231 
1 Data not available. 


2 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes $544,385 worth of materials which cannot be charged to any specific type of project. 
4 Excluding data for Bureau of Public Roads, 
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For the month ending October 15, there were 120,555 employees 
directly engaged on construction jobs, excluding clerical and super- 
Heo workers, whose wages were paid directly from public-works 
funds. 

Of the 120,555 people directly put to work on public-works con- 
struction projects up to October 15, 94,350 were working under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. No data concerning 
pay rolls, man-hours, or expenditures for materials were obtained 
from that Bureau. Beginning with the November figures, however, 
this information will be supplied. 

Of the remaining 26,205 wage earners, the largest part were working 
on river, harbor, and flood-control projects. Building construction 
accounted for the employment of the third largest group. 

The pay roll for workers, excluding those on public roads, totaled 
$1,577,467. As the men worked an aggregate of 2,488,284 hours, 
this makes an hourly rate of 63.4 cents. Pay rolls for work on naval 
vessels reached a larger total than pay rolls for any other type of 
project. River, harbor, and flood-control work created more hours 
of labor, however. 

The average hourly rate of earnings for workers on naval vessels 
was 77.9cents. All types of work, except river, harbor, flood-control, 
and miscellaneous projects paid an average of over 60 cents per hour. 

Expenditures for materials ranged from less than $7,500 in the 
case of water and sewerage projects to over $8,000,000 in the case of 
naval vessels. During the month scheduled, $10,457,231 was ex- 
pended for materials purchased by contractors reporting to the 
Bureau. 

Table 2 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during 
a on projects financed from public-works funds, by geographic 
ivisions. 

Of the 120,555 wage earners paid from public-works funds, over 
20,000 worked in each of the following geographic divisions: Middle 
Atlantic States, West North Central States, and Mountain and 
Pacific States. The South Atlantic was the only geographic division 
having fewer than 10,000 workers paid from public-works funds. 

The New England pay rolls reached a total of over $370,000; the 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Mountain and Pacific had pay 
rolls totaling over $200,000. 

The highest earnings per hour, 70.9 cents, were shown in the New 
England States. This was followed by 69.4 cents in the South 
Atlantic and 69.3 cents in the Middle Atlantic States. 

By far the largest proportion of the material orders were placed by 
contractors located in the Middle Atlantic States. The preponder- 
ance of expenditures for materials to be used in the Middle Atlantic 
States was caused by the placing of an order for steel for battleship 
construction, amounting to over $7,000,000. Materials purchased to 
be used in the West North Central States cost nearly $700,000. In 
no other geographic division did expenditures for material total as 
much as $400,000. Following is a list of the kinds of materials 
purchased, together with the expenditures for each type. 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON PROJECTS 
FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING OCTOBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHI( 












































DIVISIONS 
Number of 
wage earners 
employed on— ave- — 
oh ae Amount pe oe earn. |Bumber| Expendi- 
Geographic division of pay ; of hours} tures for 
Projects hours ings Lees 
other roll! worked ! . worked} materials ! 
Public} Shan hoor: |. in 
roads public month ! 
roads 
pg ERT ER ere 12,363 | 3,898 | $371, 351 523, 884 | $0.709 | 134.4 $282, 475 
NS RT IN 20,550 | 2, 286 201, 459 290, 745 . 693 127.2 7, 975, 438 
Hast North Central_.............-.- 9, 522 3, 124 116, 901 179, 373 . 652 57.4 187, 838 
West North Central...............- 16, 803 5, 731 170, 548 316, 620 . 589 55. 2 665, 676 
OS Re ae 6, 241 3, 395 273, 203 393, 776 . 694 116.0 328, 019 
ESS PER See 11,138 | 4,184 182, 426 360, 361 . 506 86. 1 194, 733 
Mountain and Pacific. .._........._] 17,733 | 3, 587 261, 579 423, 525 .618 | 118.1 278, 667 
. es Seem J aie 94,350 | 26,205 | 1, 577, 467 | 2, 488, 284 . 634 | 95.0 | 2 10, 457, 231 
} 





1 Excluding data for public roads which are not available. 
2 Includes $544,385 worth of materials which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division. 


Kind of materials Amount 
expended 


RE initinnviinddibed setmmalidtas tis Gar dnd kan $71, 373 
I tay. isthe etigiensy Pi ene cise anu easy agin ee tesaieditaans Mb is caRdlnd 11, 804 
AD = Eh RRO ELLER SITE LEDER | LANE EEE TINE 39, 735 
IIE PRESSE RSG ERIN Rie Nostcl Si ad (pallial itn ei 19, 059 
CI ib bp cack cdbwbiisdn cedhdve ce tWeckipbuchaadh= 22,173 
CG Cin i iit these Ridin <Sesnipidilas ude dlaeusel- 90, 301 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_.............------ 40, 567 
Es adie Si tnd ca tein enthetinn a eeibine-s odedadediediane vite J 14, 039 
ee I, 3 enn a oo Bn nlite mnie cima tthe « wee ane 10, 274 
Foundry and machine-shop products not elsewhere classified _-_- - - - - - 52, 748 
eee He UOUI 5 On laa bene baswekunicoegbbacces 22, 906 
Instruments, professional and scientific. _..........--.---------- 250, 812 


iad ortinn a wilh pened nnia Midnite batin atte nn enaphh ea 34, 000 
Lumber and timber products not elsewhere classified__-_......----- 722, 778 
Pee BOs Lah batubela shold endadbL ba lassie cdepbicee 56, 818 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone NN 2... di ie Ries oc wed 38, 787 


se oececaemMmnMn waonr wm 





Minerals and earths, ground or otherwise treated_..........------ 13, 996 
Nonferrous-metal alloys; nonferrous-metal products, except alu- 
minum, not elsewhere specified...................-.---------- 153, 281 
Paving materials and mixtures_...............--..------------- 43, 244 
I i a ns won nile kino eeio eden 22, 707 
Le SE RT ee 13, 281 
a, cas cwrsnenhnoninie tals Olin dig eniniindanen «akin tell Weide estesqusbih'e 38, 235 
NN Neto ean Seabee bee einai ee iene 13, 164 
Senertinn and veleien, Ba0 iw ordin So etic ble dee dh ec en 11, 660 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products-_-__.......--..-.----------- 8, 378, 478 
Structural and ornamental metalwork, not made in plants operated 
in connection with rolling mills. ..................-.---.-.++--- 80, 964 
Wire, Grawn fram purdhaued t0G@s. -- . -. . . 5 e- 43, 963 
Oe hk. Soleil OL SSG Jie Siete ele 146, 084 
EE ee Poe CE Se ne SY Fe a ges a © 10, 457, 231 


It will be seen from this list that manufacturers of many classes 
of materials will profit Ze the public-works pro . Itis estimated 
that the fabrication of the materials purchased will give employment 
to approximately 27,000 people. 

an alread stated, this report som be classified as preliminary. 

to October 15 the construction p of the Public Works 
A tration had not as yet jeoumed B full force 
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Employment on Public Roads 


Tue following table shows the number of employees (excluding 
those employed on road projects financed from public-works funds) 
engaged in building and maintaining State and Federal roads during 
September and October 1933, by geographic divisions. 

























NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 





























Federal State 
Geographic division 
September| October | September] October 
Ne ee ties iste Shee ee 3, 359 2, 640 22, 979 16, 103 
Middle Atlantic___--_- povaiiibin anya Es oS ee bisa 7, 872 5, 103 47,121 45, 815 
East North Central_..........- SS ASA, SE 16, 220 10, 357 40, 884 53, 210 
West North Central___....._... eS ee Ae tee 7, 594 5, 482 27, 780 32, 527 
Rol dna whan cnadtieie bnsseaddenacéeion bobscsk 9, 204 7, 040 42, 249 43, 970 
South Central__-__- EN POLICE eae ale Dee: oh EC Ea 18, 058 14, 163 24, 869 22, 217 
ee RN ee ee) 17, 573 12, 087 16, 976 16, 129 
. ae a oats anal 6 cinta leis i llama 79, 880 56, 872 222, 858 229, 971 
EE ee ee ees Ne a Se I ibkennsisiaie +3. 2 





1 Exclusive of employment furnished by projects financed from public-works funds. 


During the month of October there were 56,872 men employed on 
Federal road projects other than those financed from the public- 
works fund. This is a decrease of 28.8 percent as compared with 
September. The reason for the decrease in employees on Federal 
road work is that very few contracts are being awarded for road 
building from Federal funds outside of the public-works fund. There 
was an increase of over 64,000 in the number of people employed on 
public-road work financed from P.W.A. funds. 

The number of people engaged on highway projects financed from 
State funds increased 3.2 percent in October as compared with 
September. The increases were confined to the East North Central, 
the West North Central, and the South Atlantic States. Decreases 
were shown in the other four divisions, with New England registering 
the largest falling-off in employment. Most of the employees working 
on road projects financed from State funds were engaged in mainte- 
nance work. Out of a total of 229,971 in October, 171,260, or 74.5 
percent, were working at maintaining existing roads. 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries, as shown in official reports for the years 1927 to 1932, 
inclusive, and by months beginning with August 1932 to the latest 
available date. 
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Australia Austria Belgium 
‘ Be Cened: Unemployment-insurance societies 
Year and a (end of Leer un- | sory insur- 
mont employe nce, num- ially 
— bfun. | Wholly unemployed| Partially unem. 
ployed 
employed 
in receipt |- . 
Number | Percent |  Penefit | Number | Percent | Number Percent 
SN Sn lshindal ce tidecaii dncun incr naerack 31, 032 7.0 172, 450 11, 112 1.8 23, 763 5 9 
ree ener 45, 669 10.8 156, 185 5, 386 .9 22, 293 5 
ae eee ae 47, 359 11.1 164, 509 8, 462 1.3 18, 831 2 1) 
PENG © o0-castbbapwnaceosee 84, 767 19.3 208, 389 23, 250 3.6 50, 918 7 9 
1931 mm ete ter eterno eee pees 117, 866 27.4 253, 368 79, 186 10.9 121, 890 169 
1932 were meee ee mee ee ee eee neee 120, 454 29. 4 309, 969 161, 468 19. 0 175, 259 20 7 
1932 
August plied omaretie ae ee 269, 188 167, 212 19.5 170, 081 19.9 
0 See ee 122, 340 29.6 275, 840 163, 048 18.3 166, 160 18.9 
SS in Jide ek ox ~~ eS 297, 791 157, 023 17.7 148, 812 16,8 
November..---.------- es ae ae 329, 707 154, 657 17.7 144, 583 16.3 
December - . -- 115, 042 28.1 367,829 | 171, 028 18.6] 155, 669 16 9 
1933 
DERG «..-- cvswenceweueswhifucinningenyp-saseuwune 397,920 | 207, 136 22.1 196, 237 20.9 
eae ae Se ee 401, 321 201, 305 21.0 185, 052 19.3 
ptica, atirinbalneilcaaneasiel 109, 182 26. 5 379, 693 195, 715 20. 1 186, 942 y 9 
DIN Ss anna nena noccdsshabalcuedees sabe aes eee 350, 552 180, 143 18. 2 187, 222 IX& 
a RP aie siete Se . eile saad 320, 955 162, 781 16. 4 176, 174 7 
a es i a i 106, 652 25. 7 307, 873 145, 881 14.4 158, 005 
PRES LS TU ESTO ELEC ETS 6A EL Me atom SRR S| 300, 762 142, 119 13.7 168, 653 
PEGE See ae | MEM bi anayenrs nian 291, 224 135, 105 13. 5 162, 361 if 
September-__-__---- : 104, 560 25. 1 ore, G68 fe. SEAS E BH} 3 As 
LE eee ee iSite age ON oe . 
Danzig, 
Canada Czechoslovakia Free poe Denmark 
i) 
Year and date (end of Trade-union insur- , 
Trade-union unem- 
month) Percent of} Number| ance funds—un- oe ployment funds 
trade- |ofunem-| employed in_re- 
eal : of unem- unemploy ed 
unionists | ployed ceipt of benefit faved 
unem- | onlive p > ool Za 
ployed | register reg 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
RR Si... ins icameelenen 4.9 52, 869 17, 626 TN ae 61, 705 22. 5 
RIE eB RE at rte: 4.5 38, 636 16, 342 og ae Co. 50, 226 18. 5 
ROR RSPR RSS ey bn nes 5.7 41, 630 23, 763 2.2 12, 905 42, 817 15.5 
> See ee ae 11.1 105, 442 52, 047 4.6 18, 291 39, 631 13.7 
ES Oe ee eae 16.8 | 291, 332 102, 179 8.3 24, 898 53, 019 17.9 
EES, Drees eee 22.0 | 554, 059 184, 555 13.5 33, 244 99, 508 31.7 
1932 
I Le. C naa mda s Sieh teed 21.4 | 460,952 172, 118 12.5 28, 989 95, 770 30. 5 
ee 5 20.4 | 486, 935 170, 772 12.3 30, 469 96, 076 30. 4 
A EE AT BE. 22.0 | 533, 616 173, 706 12.4 31, 806 101, 518 31.8 
ES Seep 22.8 | 608, 809 190, 779 13.5 35, 507 113, 273 35. 6 
SARI ee 8 Ae aA 25.5 | 746,311 239, 959 16.9 39, 042 138, 335 42.8 
1933 a 
January-------- stibesndebhs 25.5 | 872,775 300, 210 20. 5 40, 726 141, 354 43.5 
RETEST ES S BS 24.3 | 920, 182 305, 036 20.7 39, 843 139, 331 42.8 
he EE TA 25.1 | 877,955 295, 297 20. 2 38, 313 116, 762 35. 4 
ce eet See 24.5 | 797,516 264, 530 17.9 36, 205 95, 619 28.9 
Ta ne called hee 23.8 | 726,629 247, 687 16. 6 33, 372 84, 201 25. 4 
BED SE Re EPP Srey 21.8 | 675, 933 236, 007 15.8 29, 622 73, 565 21.9 
ESE SD eR aa ae 21.2 | 640, 226, 243 15. 1 28, 714 74, 756 21.7 
LS Eben cidid~ tadende 19.9 | 625, 836 224, 375 15.0 26, 400 72, 559 21.4 
NE ciicciesineuacengee Se Re ABR, Fees oe 25, 219 74, 139 22. 0 
Ey chicas tntdp 4 19.8 | Ss HE Box cdddeda cline, «a> | oo, ee 82, 300 23. 6 














1 Not reported. 


2 Provisional figure. 
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Estonia | Finland | France Germany 
Trade-unionists 
Year and date (end of Number Number we 
month) unem- | Number | of unem- | Number of 
ployed re-| of unem- loyedin} Unem- Percent | Percent Number 
maining | ployed — ot ployed whelt artiall unem- 
on live |registered I registered y |P y ployed in 
register of benefit unem- unem- receipt of 
ployed ployed benefit 
(| Ce See eee 3, 037 1, 868 33,549 | 1,353, 000 8.7 a) Cae ore 
A a See 2, 629 1, 735 4, 993 1, 353, 000 8.6 5.7 1, 029, 694 
SS OS Sa ea ; 3, 181 3, 906 905 | 1,678, 824 13. 2 7.5 | 1,451, 137 
TSP eee eee 2 3, 054 7, 993 2,432 | 3,144,910 22. 2 13.4 | 2, 158, 049 
steane 3, 632 11, 522 54, 587 4, 573, 218 34.3 20.0 | 2,757, 999 
ES ee ee ee 7, 121 17,581 | 264,845] 5, 579, 858 43.8 22.6 | 2,535, 601 
1932 
PS Retin: wae intttige 3, 256 16,966 | 264,253 | 5, 223,810 44.0 23.2} 1,991,985 
Ge occ cc. 652 sk i 5, 957 18, 563 259, 237 5, 102, 750 43. 6 22. 7 1, 849, 768 
I Bre 6 op wiacin dic eter 8, 901 19,908 | 247,090} 5, 109, 17: 42.9 22.6 | 1,720,577 
dct en ce wk pantsn 10, 715 21,690 | 255,411 | 5,355, 428 43. 2 22.1) 1,768, 602 
0 Ee ae oe 13, 727 20, 289 | 277,109} 5,772,852 45.1 22.7 | 2,073, 101 
1933 
January - -----. ay Eo! 16, 511 23,178 | 315,364 | 6,013,612 46. 2 23.7 | 2,372, 066 
February. Sees’ ve 15, 437 20,731 | 330,874 | 6,000, 958 47.4 24.1} 2,455, 428 
pe ee 14, 512 19, 083 313, 518 5, 598, 855 52.7 22.2} 2, 165, 891 
April __-- Be posh ageal 11, 680 17, 732 309, 101 5, 331, 252 46.3 22. 6 1, 938, 910 
May. --- in alarans 4, 857 13, 082 282, 545 5, 038, 640 44.7 21.6 1, 801, 930 
June_- ro ae 2, 822 11, 479 256, 197 4, 856, 942 (1) (‘) 1, 726, 676 
July__- iia . 1, 568 13, 437 239, 449 4, 463, 841 (‘) (‘) 1, 647, 155 
August -_ - ght 5 2, 046 15, 269 | 235,590 | 4, 124, 288 26. 3 17.1] 1,530, 452 
September -______- a 3, 881 20, et EB EE Fo ooo ccc node +o cadets 
oA eS eh Eee Seyler | 232, 632 3, 744, 860 | “itt dls a. ~ dykes bee 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Boal Hungary we 
| | oo | 
| 
Compulsory insurance 
Year and date (end of Number er un | Compul- 
month) Wholly unem- | Temporary stop-/ of persons Guys sory in- 
ployed pages registered surance— 
with em- number 
ployment unem- 
Per- Per. | °X°hanges | Christian} Social | Ployed 
Number eont Number cent (Buda- | Demo- 
pest) cratic 
1927... inet aee 899,093 | 7.4 - Ss ys erie A 5 ey See 21, 100 
OR, Ta alae 980, 326; 8.2 300,908 | 2.6} 1,365,000 |_........-]........_- 22, 721 
ai orcs tik, cosh nins singin 994, O91 8.2 268, 400 2.2 | 1, 281, 000 852 15, 322 20, 860 
1930 " 1, 467, 347 | 11.8 526, 604 4.3 | 2, 297, 000 951 21, 339 22, 176 
az 2, 129, 359 | 16.7 587, 494 4.6 | 2, 668, 000 977 27, 635 25, 
a ...| 2, 272, 590 | 17.6 573,805 | 4.5 | 2,757,000 1, 026 29, 772 3 62, 817 
1932 
, SI .| 2, 215, 704 | 17.4 731,104 | 5.7 | 2,859, 828 947 28, 186 3 57, 081 
September. _....____-- 2, 279, 77 17.9 645, 286 | 5.0) 2,858, 011 1, 022 27, 860 3 80, 923 
eas. § 18. A 515,405 | 4.0 | 2,747,006 1, 091 28, 654 3 70, 067 
November____.........___| 2,328,920 | 18.2 520,105 | 4.0 | 2,799, 806 1,072 29, 336 | 3 102, 747 
December.............._..| 2,314, 528 | 18.1 461,274 | 3.6 | 2,723, 287 1, 106 30, 967 | 3 102, 619 
1933 
FD Chg 2, 422, 808 | 18.9 532,640 | 4.2 | 2,903, 065 1, 178 31, 431 3 95, 577 
Seas .| 2,394, 106 | 18.7 520,808 | 4.1 | 2,856, 638 1, 210 30, 955 3 88, 747 
Sn a: 2, 310, 062 | 18.0 511,309 | 4.0 | 2,776, 184 1, 131 29, 771 3 82, 503 
( oe: |} FS 536,882 | 4.2 | 2,697, 634 x 28, 521 3 70, 039 
RE Seapets aR 2, 128, 614 | 16.6 497,705 | 3.9 | 2,582,879 1, 104 26, 778 3 65, 206 
ited Lachente sah. cox 2, 029, 185 | 15.8 468,868 | 3.7 | 2,438, 108 1, 061 26, 209 3 60, 578 
ik oes neti cccwed 2, 000, 923 | 15.6 506,850 | 4.0 | 2,442,175 938 24, 881 3 56, 230 
SIE Ad co case nccks 1, 970, 379 | 15.4  § Sa. SS) oa ee 3 55, 590 
September. ........._- _...| 1,976,870 | 15.4  * OE Se ( * 2 eet eee 3 58, 937 
October. ..................|*1,974,000 | 15.4 | 2362,000 | 2.8 | 2,208,753 |_.......-_]........_- 371, 586 





























? Provisional figure. 3 Registration area extended. 
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Italy Japan Latvia Netherlands 
a : Unemployment i: 
Namber of unem: | Oficial estimates, | Number | ‘suranoe Societe 
Year and date (end of month) bse unemployed 
remain- 
Wholly | Partially Fa mf 
unem- unem- | Number | Percent ao Number | Percent 
ployed | ployed 2 
RI a hn, aes alist salin pean ea eed . SE Eitnubhiassdeedibivtens 3, 131 26, 868 9 
a alah diedh eee eeihe 324, 422 gg See eee 4, 700 22, 009 6 
tS RE Ere et 300, 787 OT a ee 5, 617 27, 775 7 
SG talc aticl ts 0; auininetdiate aie asians meen 425, 437 23,408 | 368, 465 5.2 4, 851 41, 281 9 
Se itmesiitiee dacs mnisadenadnill 734, 454 28,721 | 413, 248 5.9 8, 709 87, 659 18 
BIE assracke mesviesandkonesteniibieianetiels 1, 006, 442 33,468 | 489, 168 6.9 14, 582 162, 638 30 
1932 
RE Ce ae See ee. 945, 972 33, 666 | 509, 580 7.1 9,650 | 116, 524 22 
SIE 6 ccnns -seeasinnoss 949, 408 37,043 | 505, 969 7.0 8,762 | 126,510 24 
i ie OE Biren. 956, 357 32,556 | 503, 958 7.0 13, 806 | 128, 961 25 
Mawnan... ... .....c.-ca0cs-<) ee 36,349 | 484, 213 6.7 17, 621 142, 554 27. 
lla IIE Seo on Se 1, 129, 654 37,644 | 463, 403 6.4 17,247 | 188, 252 SI. 5 
1933 
SEES Re ROE 1, 225, 470 33,003 | 444, 032 6.1 14,777 | 226, 709 37. ¢ 
RE ee 1, 229, 387 34, 506 | 438, 250 6.1 13, 886 | 187, 652 31 
ERE Cie ARN SUITS 1, 081, 536 29,129 | 424, 287 5.8 13,087 | 165, 367 27 
OE a RES es 1, 025, 754 51,871 | 414,392 5.7 10,377 | 147, 531 24.3 
et | cantiesiom aration dcndioanaiael eel , 000, 128 45,183 | 429, 295 5.9 5,993 | 123, 447 25 
ts a LAs sich one neiieeiaiae 883, 621 38,815 | 428,708 5.9 3, 769 | 117, 805 22 
ok is nines csi aieciateno 824, 195 | 4 229,217 | 418,177 5.8 3,690 | 118, 346 22 
1 GE, acne TESS Spaesien Fs 888, 2 ee ae 3,930 | 113,988 21.9 
ER Set IE Be * go See ee 3,017 | 116, 237 22.4 
GRY kodivn = -cnctacnceneanbban 962, 868 |--------.- | ieeeeieewss | Mover esite neniiesielieiniasi 119, 092 23. | 
— Norway Poland | Rumania 
’ 
| 
Number | Trade-unionists (10 Number . ' 
Year and date (end of month) | _unem- unions) unem- ae | _unem- — ‘ 
ployed reg-| ployed ployed re- | Ployed reg-| ployed re- 
istered by istered | Ploye 
mainingon| _ maining on 
employ- live reg- | ™ ith em- | ‘jive regis- 
“ | Ment ex- | Number | Percent ister ployment - 
changes 5 offices 7 
PEE SP EPR ORT EPR ee 8, 561 25. 4 23, 889  - ) 
ea ree 8 ota ER 6, 502 19.2 21, 759 125, 552 10, 373 
PE ch sides wentiacenibledeliiniaenedinia 2, 895 5, 902 15. 4 19, O89 129, 450 7, 288 
ST ck niki, denthianie es Duen ae aig 5, 037 7,175 16. 6 19, 353 226, 659 25, 338 
| SS Se Sa ES ae eT LEE gd ree 23.3 27, 479 299, 35, 851 
Pin. obl ddiin Mebedsebbascaael 51, 549 14, 790 30. 8 33, 831 255, 582 38, 890 
1932 
I, 6 cin ectinnnctlbbraee ull 56, 332 13, 084 26.9 27, 543 187, 537 29, 654 
I iia ns nn dbveaw enn an ee 55, 855 14, 358 29.3 31, 431 147, 166 21, 862 
EIR SR a 2S 54, 549 15, 512 31.6 35, 082 146, 982 2k, 17: 
pS ER ape es | ae ae oe 52, 477 16, 717 34.2 38, 807 177, 459 30, 65 
PE ito cui wsce danwewnede 52, 533 735 42.4 41, 571 220, 245 38, 47 
1933 
ES Re SETS CRT 51, 698 19, 249 39.3 40, 642 264, 258 44, 797 
I cic its Gib etna draconian 49, 971 19, 673 40.0 42, 460 287, 219 45, 371 
i My SEES ES pe oa 51, 035 18, 992 38. 5 42, 437 279, 779 44, 294 
0 SS ae See 53, 171 17, 678 35. 7 39, 846 258, 954 37, 53: 
Wn engl ben sp bigs nncsen 55, 477 15, 335 30.9 35, 803 235, 356 30, 336 
ML, bs ecipnttiadbltierede disidleridie piesa 13, 532 27.2 30, 394 224, 566 24, 685 
pO Ee Se eae 57, 169 12, 995 26. 0 25, 918 213, 806 21, 084 
En tb b alae bin dhidioncoda 56, 750 14, 204 28.4 27, 459 204, 364 20, 173 
Gk | ae WE WE ihik an dbkesouboles Gobose cn 32, 848 200, 030 17, 551 
NN dn Be hlewttibtndenceccbdbsenet Ebedihae ln ncedagns 35, 223 | ae 
? Provisional figure. 


4 New series, coverage extended in middle of year 1932. 
5 Includes not only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
































” . e 
ae Bg Sweden Switzerland i 
r pe mg Unemployment funds 
Year and an (end of | Number Number 
=e of unem- of unem- 
ployed Wholly unem- Partially unem- | ployed 
regis- ployed ployed regis- 
tered | Number | Percent tered 
Number | Percent} Number | Percent 
TO fate Ae ee ae 31, 076 BM Was gon coda ao | ghee eS of AP Ngee 
NS a ca evailn cetenediibiel RRP 25 OS) ae tee 1.1 6, 781 
ee 2 Rk URS staal tial 6, 591 32, 621 Sg eee 3B i.- 8, 465 
Oe i mene ' 9, 286 42, 016 |, Ee es 3.4 2 8, 198 
To Eee aS ae 20, 963 64, 815 sy Se hg ae 12.1 10, 018 
GER thee es- ck... ee 41, 373 89, 922 | eS 8s APOE 12.2 14, 761 
1932 
fC Seay ee eran 38, 858 80, 975 20. 0 36, 600 7.6 53, 400 1.1 11, 940 
September ...-.-...--- , 40, 320 86, 709 20. 7 38, 070 7.8 52, 967 10.8 10, 985 
QC 6 hc accctins.ns- 40, 728 3 22. 2 42, 300 8.7 52, 100 10. 6 10, 474 
NGWMIIINE 6 xno s-+6-u.-- 41, 962 97, 666 23.8 50, 500 10.3 55, 700 11.3 11, 670 
[RE ct ctncsecans 44, 311 129, 002 31.4 66, 053 13.3 59, 089 11.9 14, 248 
1933 i 
pO ee 45, 700 120, 156 28.8 83, 400 17.0 56, 000 11.4 23, 574 
I wits wininm abraded 45, 101 118, 251 27.4 81, 800 16. 5 57, 400 11.6 25, 346 
EE go xcissniretnrn napa tore 42, 258 121, 456 28.4 60, 698 12.0 52, 575 10. 4 22, 609 
po SPORE SS Cen Sa eeean 40, O82 110, 055 26. 1 49, 100 9.8 47, 400 9.6 19, 671 
Pe. denen aniedniins wd 37, 341 93, 360 22. 2 43, 600 a 44, 100 8.9 15, 115 
} Ra Rs BF OR ees 36, 492 89, 485 21.1 40, 958 8.0 40, 431 7.9 14, 492 
} ee eer ee 9 35, 053 83, 771 20. 0 39, 200 7.8 37, 500 7.5 11, 710 
Pai pte ELA 34, 840 76, 686 19.7 39, 200 7.8 38, 400 7.6 9, 841 
Se di een ot cena: 35, 287 77,013 19.6 38, 578 Gel NsdanisaSeblesockaan 10, 043 
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RETAIL PRICES 





HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor has since 1913 collected, compiled, and issued, as of the 
15th of each month, retail prices of food. From time to time the 
work has been expanded by including additional cities and articles. 
The Bureau now covers 51 localities well scattered throughout the 
continental United States and also the Territory of Hawaii. Retail 
prices are secured for 45 of the principal articles of food. 

In order that current information may be available oftener, the 
Bureau is now collecting these prices every 2 weeks. The plan was 
inaugurated during August 1933 and prices are being collected every 
other Tuesday. 

Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for the 
years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail-food 
study. Beginning with June 1920, prices have been collected on the 
15th of each month. No change has been made in the dates for the 
collection of retail prices of coal. A summary of prices and index 
numbers for earlier years and for current months is shown in a section 
of this publication. 


Retail Prices of Food in October 1933 


ETAIL prices of food were collected by the Bureau for two periods 

during the month, namely, October 10 and 24. Prices were re- 
ceived from the same dealers and the same cities were covered as have 
been included in the Bureau’s reports for former periods. For Au- 
gust 29, however, a representative number of reports was not received 
from some of the cities, and average prices for the United States as « 
whole for this date are not strictly comparable with average prices 
shown for other dates. The index numbers, however, have been ad- 
justed by using the percent of change in identical cities and aie, 
therefore, comparable with indexes of other periods. 

Three commodities have been added to the Bureau’s list of food 
items beginning with August 29. These items are rye bread, canne« 
peaches, and canned pears. Only average prices can be shown for 
these articles as corresponding prices for the year 1913 are not avail- 
able for the purpose of index numbers. 

Data for the tabular statements shown in this report are compile 
from simple averages of the actual selling prices as reported to the 
Bureau by retail dealers in the 51 cities. Comparable information 
for months and years, 1913 to 1928, inclusive, is shown in Bulletins 
Nos. 396 and 495; and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, inclusive. 
in the January, February, and April 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles, combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
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‘he average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). The list of articles included 
in the groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products, will be found in 
the May 1932 issue of this publication. 

Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of three groups of these articles; viz, 
cereals, meats, and dairy products, in the United States, 51 cities 
combined, by years, 1913 to 1932, inclusive, and on specified days of 
the months of 1932 and 1933. These index numbers are based on the 
year 1913 as 100. ; 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND OF CEREALS 
MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1932, 
NS LOMYE ON SPECIFIED DATES OF EACH MONTH, JAN. 15, 1932, TO OCT. 24, 
1933, 4 



































[1913= 100] 
‘< ] 
| Dairy Dairy 
Year |All food|\Cereals, Meats | . prod- Month |All food Cereals, Meats | prod- 
| | ucts | | | ucts 
es eek ae | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 S| aa | 103.7) 1229 118.6 97.4 
06S dict okt | 102.4] 106.7.) 103.4 97.1 || May 15_.......-- | 101.3) 122.6) 115.3 94.3 
ToT Se ae 101.3 | 121.6) 99.6 96.1 || June 15.....-..-- | 100.1} 122.5) 113.4 92. 6 
ok PMT ai a | 113.7 | 126.8) 108.2] 103.2 ]| July 15.__..-.--- | 101.0) 121.2| 122.6 91.4 
To Pe SE 146.4 | 186.5 | 137.0] 127.6 |] Aug. 15...-...._- | 100.8) 120.4] 120.1 93. 1 
7 a SE 168.3 | 194.3] 172.8| 153.4 |] Sept. 15.._-..--- 100.3} 119.2| 119.2 93. 5 
A 185.9 | 198.0] 184.2] 176.6 || Oct. 15__...----- 100.4 119.0) 114.6 93.8 
1000 Me 203.4 | 232.1 | 185.7] 185.1 |} Nov. 15..-.-.---. 99.4 118.0] 109.1 93.9 
1008 So i: 153.3 | 179.8 | 158.1 149.5 || Dec. 15.---..-_-- 98.7! 114.8| 103.2 95.9 
00 te 141.6| 159.3| 150.3| 135.9 | 
yk sah i gS 146.2 | 156.9) 149.0] 147.6 1933 | 
WR e sk, 145.9} 160.4| 150.2] 1428 | | | 
a. 157.4 | 176.2) 163.0] 147.1 || Jan. 15.--------- 94.8 | 1123) 99.9] 93.3 
ro RG so 160.6! 175.5 | 171.3} 145.51] Feb. 15_....--.-- 90.9 112.0! 99.0 90.3 
Fo eae 155.4 | 170.7| 169.9! 148.7 |] Mar. 15...-...--- 90.5) 112.3{ 100.1 88.3 
MRS. st 154.3 | 167.2} 179.2} 150.0]| Apr. 15...-....-- 90.4; 1128} 98.8 88.7 
1D tk 156.7 | 164.1| 188.4] 148.6 || May 15........-- 93.7 115.8] 100.1 92. 2 
7 aoa 147.1 | 158.0] 175.8| 136.5 || Jume15_.......-- 96.7 | 117.2} 108.7 93.5 
TT ee Ae 121.3 | 135.9| 147.0| 114.6 || July 15._---.._-- 104.8 | 128.0] 103.5 97.7 
1 102.1} 121.1| 116.0 96.6 || Aug. 15.......--- 106.7 | 137.8] 105.7 96.5 
hue. @........... 107.1 | 138.8] 106.9 97.5 
1932 ~*~ ope 107.0 | 140.2} 104.4 97.8 
Sent. 26. ........ 107.4 | 142.7] 107.8 97.9 
jo 109.3} 126.4! 123.4] 106.5 || Oct. 10._-.._.__- 107.3 | 143.8] 107.3 98. 6 
Volitn.—.. ....- 105.3} 125.0] 117.3] 102.9]] Oct. 24........-- 106.6 | 143.3] 106.3 98. 4 
Maw, TOs a... nck aad 124.3 | 118.9 101.9 | 




















The following chart shows the trend in the retail cost of all food 
and of the classified groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products in the 
United States (51 cities) from January 15, 1929, to October 24, 
1933, inclusive. 

Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of cereals, meats, and dairy products in 
the United States based on the year 1913 as 100, and changes on 
October 24, 1933, compared with October 15, 1932, and September 
26 and October 10, 1933. 

Table 3 shows the average retail prices of principal food articles 
for the United States, and index numbers for 23 of these articles based 
on the year 1913, for October 15, 1932, and September 12 and 26 
and October 10 and 24, 1933. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND 
OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECI- 
FIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE, OCT. 24, 1933, COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 
1932, AND SEPT. 26 AND OCT. 10, 1933 
































Index 1913= 100 
Percent of change Oct. 24, 
1933, compared with— 

patito 1982 1933 
Oct. 15, 26, | Oct. 
Oct. 15 | Sept. 12| Sept. 96] Oct. 10 | Oct. 24 | Oto _ 2 
AN ieee ce 100.4| 107.0; 107.4| 107.3| 1086) +462! -07/] -@7 
1” ETE 119.0; 140.2) 1427/ 1488| 1483) +204| +04! -03 
Me ee 1146| 1044/| 107.8| 107.3| 1063| -7.2| -1.4| -099 
Dairy products..__.......-_- .8| 97.8; 97.9) 986| 984) 449| 405] -02 














TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL ARTI- 
+, OF he ye IN THE UNITED STATES ON OCT, 15, 1932, SEPT, 12 AND 26, AND 
OCT. 10 AND 24, 1933 







































































Average price Index number ! (1913= 100) 
Article 1932 | 1933 1932 1933 
Oct. | sept. Sept.|} Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
is | 12'| 2% | 10 | 24 | 15 | 12 | 26 | 10 | 24 
| 
Cents| Cents| Cents| Cents, Cents 

Io wcciinaibininniuaed pound_-_} 33.1) 30.1) 30.1) 29.9) 29.5) 130.3) 118.5) 118.5 116.1 
Be... --<.ic-.ca0ceabeic o....| 28. 9| 26.2) 26.1} 25.9] 25.8] 129.6] 117.5| 117.0 115.7 
BE cincoccanctééen wmaabiel do_...| 23.7) 20.9} 21.0} 21.0} 20.8) 119.7) 105.6) 106.1 105.1 
Cs .......cbabdieie cedendiel do-_. 17. 3| 15.3) 15.4) 15.3) 15.3) 108.1] 95.6) 96.3 95. 6 
I inkvcnnnatipedniindieiclihin ae 11. 3 9.9} 9.9) 10.1) 10.1) 93.4) 81.8) 8L8 83.5 
Pee Gee... .-... 2 us. os, ae do_._--| 21.5) 21.7) 23.8) 23.7) 23.1) 102.4) 103.3) 113.3 110.0 
0 RE ae eee @o....} 23.2 23.1) 23.2) 23.3) 23.3) 85.9) 85.6) 865. 86.3 
ncn dabbiinwlip andiied do....| 34.0! 32.4] 32.5) 32.3) 32.0) 126.4) 120.4) 120. 119.0 
Rea Nee do___-| 22.1) 22.3] 22.2} 21.9] 21.5| 116.9 118. 0 117.5 113.8 
aiid a caccanin beeen tlesiin tiie do_...| 23.1) 20.4) 20.9) 20.5) 20.5) 108.5) 95. 98.1 96. 2 
Salmon, red, canned-_...._._- 16-02. can..| 20; 24 BiG 2.8 @.7|...--.-|...-..j......|....-.}.-.-.. 
BN. cnnnnccsottsendnnial quart..) 10.7; 11.0) 11.0) 11.1) 11.1 120. 2} 123. 6} 123 124.7 
Milk, evaporated__......-- 14%-0z. can.-| 6.1; 6.9) 6.8) 6.8) 6.8)--...-/.-..--|.-..-|--._--|.-.... 
BN .. ncciacocdiabinatdeiinal yound.., 26.7, 27.9} 28.1) 28.3) 28.2) 69.7) 72.8) 73.4 73.6 
B. ..ccncucubantinoncadmndin’ Ee * fll CUS OF Uf Re Se Se Se 
ESE aa Ree do....| 22.6) 23.5) 23.5) 23.4) 23.2) 102.3) 106.3} 106.3 105. 0 
i ain 90° 9. ’ 9.6) 96) 9.5) 57.0) 60. 60.1 
Vegetable lard cubstitute......._.- do....| 101) 100 100 100 10.0-.....]......).....].....} 
Eggs, strictly fresh-........-.-.-- dozen... 34.6) 28.3) 30.3) 32.5) 33.4) 100.3) 82 87 96. 8 
Bread, wheat................... pound... 6.7) 7.7) 7. 8. 8. 0} 119. 6} 137. 5) 141.1 142.9 
IR co... «is nak ahithiinaeduakeaa | ae: Ree 85) 8&6) 8 Tiina nsctli-nnsacidlinaatdinaiinatieicneliesstmiie 

ee ee do_--- 3.1) 49 49 4 4. 93. 9} 148. 5) 148. 145.5 
I ic. «nail mivainhinimeahiedd 3.7) 4.0) 40) 3. 3. 9} 123. 3) 133. 3) 133 130. 0 
RE a ld ciliates censiinaliadl wet es ee oO Oe eee ee ee 
CRIS ot scee Sen. geeeee..| 28 O27 BS 88 8G.....-).....-).«....).....-].....- 
Wheat cereal.........-.- 28-oz. package.., 22.4) 23.7] 23.7| 23.9] 24.0'......]......].-....].-...-]...... 
RIE SRA eae pound..; 15.1) 16.¢@ 16.7] 16.8 16.@....../....../....../.....-]...... 
en. dee weeniaced do...-' 6.4 6.6) 6.7) 6. 6. 73.6) 75 77. 78 78.2 
Rs  ciaitnamalittebaanecnia “Sm ££’ ke! eG OE OE ES ees Se See 
i a ll es 3.1 2. 2.5) 2. 88. 2} 182.4] 164. 7] 147.1) 135.3 
ALLELE SS ETE “eee” el ROC) ES ee Ce 
Ns, 2. -< ck. cdiileinacoteesiied aie ae ee OR us Re lees edi ca 
Pork and beans...........-.-- 16-0z. can..| 6.9 6.8) 6.9) 6. ) SR ee: Se aa Se 
ee a ee no. 2can..| 103; 10.5] 10.6) 10.8 10.9)......j......]......}...-.-[...... 
EE... . wn ccccncnnsueuce o...-| 12.6) 13.3} 13.3) 13. RE Sse i 
Tomatoes, canned. .-........---.-- do....; 90) 9%<6 98 9. | Se ae Ge Ge Seem 
GR. np cckubeamunete pound. 5.1 5.7) 6.7 &. 5.7| 92.7} 103. 6} 103. 6} 103. 6} 103.6 
Tea..........-.---------_--------cG0....| 68.5} 66.0} 66.4] 66.8] 66.8) 125.9} 121.3] 122.1] 122.8} 122.8 
GS... LubciabintDee bailed do_...| 30.3) 26.7] 26.6) 26.6) 26.6) 101.7) 89 89.3} 89 89.3 
BE ian... oakachkesadinbinabied do....; 89) 10.1) 10.3) 10.4) 10.6)......].....-]..... ~ eet dahil 
EEE AES do_....| 10.7; 94) 9 9. "Soin @ Ba aie. aioe Sell 
Sc nas. dacdnadnuteagen ee SS Se te te | Se fee ee eee ee eee 
i a, a ae ra do....| 25 2.7 28 MS M7. 
Peaches, canned_.......---- no. 24% can..'...-.- 17. 17.1} 17. AE oC I, Se 
FN os acincctscesnsans- til, MSS Ee + eS EE, Wi besckitlnencadlsscscclecccacketenss 

i | 
1 No prices were secured in 1913 for the articles for which index numbers are not shown. 
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Table 4 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of food fc, 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. Th: 
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percents of change on October 24, 1933, compared with Octobe: 
15, 1932, and September 26 and October 10, 1933, are also given fo, . 
these cities and the United States and for 12 additional cities fron, , 
which prices were not secured in 1913. . 
P 
TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD py 
CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES, ON SPECIFIED DATES AND PERCENT «0! 
CHANGE OCT. 24, 1933, COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 1982, AND SEPT. 26 AND OCT. | g 
1933 f 
1 
Index 1913= 100 ! 
Percent of change Oct. 24, 
1933, compared with— 
1932 1933 
City ; 
( 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 26, | Oct. 10, 
Oct. 15 | Sept. 12 | Sept. 26 | Oct. 10 | Oct. 24 1932 1933 1933 
— } 
SE Cos cndcionces 100. 4 107.0 107. 4 107.3 106. 6 +6. 2 —0.8 —0.7 ( 
pT ESR Racket eo ee 97.7 105. 4 104. 6 104. 1 104. 7 +7.2 +.1 6 | 
EE are 104. 6 110.5 110.8 113.4 112.9 +7.9 +1.9 5 | 
nos nedoud 99.9 103. 0 102. 9 103. 6 103. 8 +3.9 +.9 2 : 
RR ETS EERE 102. 6 108. 6 108. 5 108. 4 107. 4 +4.6 —1.0 1.0 1 
| REET RS aeRO ee A ee ee ERE +3.7 1,2 —1.2 
(| NEERETS OE see ee 104.5 112. 6 113.0 112.1 111.8 +6.9 —1.1 —.3 
pO PEE CER aE SRR POM RIN E  d ek GN Lee +.5 —1,7 —.6 
Cermstem, BA)... .. sce wce 103. 3 108. 0 108. 5 107.9 107.3 +3.9 —1.1 —.5 
elite SRE pate Rea 109. 5 111.0 111.0 110.0 110.0 +.5 —.9 (') | 
ES ae SS 96. 3 106. 1 106. 9 108. 6 107.6 | +11.7 +.6 —1.0 
Cleveland.........-. i BEN” 93.8 105. 6 106. 0 105. 5 102. 4 +9, 2 —3.3 —2.9 
ts Fay Ss lI BE Re +11.7 —1.9 —1.7 
Rae Sec AI tea a 95. 4 103. 8 103. 7 102. 5 103. 5 +8. 5 —.2 +1.0 
AEE Se EEF, 94.7 101. 2 100. 1 100. 5 100. 6 +6. 2 +.5 +. 1 
et ae a i a 9.. 2 108. 8 109. 4 107.8 105. 4 +14.3 —3.7 —2.3 
, aaa racer 98. 9 105. 5 106.9 106. 7 105. 6 +6.8 —~—1.2 —1.0 
CG Sa age Aiea, Tete PS Fr a ER ARN ry ERR +8.7 +.9 +.3 
EEE Tae 94.4 104. 4 101.9 101.2 99.7 +5. 6 —2.1 —1.4 
BGO rn a oon ceca c ewe 92. 6 99.8 101.5 99. 7 98. 8 +6. 7 —2.7 9 
eae RR Ete SEG Met 99.3 105. 7 105. 0 103. 5 101.7 +2. 4 —3.2 —1.8 
7 ti RR Ra I 91.3 96. 9 97.9 96. 7 96. 7 +6.0 —1.2 (') 
| CN REE S She beaten 92. 5 101.9 102. 1 101.3 101.8 +10.0 —.4 +.4 
I ee oi telco ore 91.7 105. 8 104. 2 103. 6 101.9 +11.2 —2.2 —1.6 
I ite som aiedd cue merns 101. 1 108. 5 ; 108. 5 108. 3 107. 2 +6.0 —1.2 —1.0 
CL a didctunegnubense - 92.4 98.9 100. 3 99. 6 98.5 +6.6 -1.7 —1.1 
RR SE SR 102. 0 109.8 108. 8 107.0 107.9 +5.8 —.9 +.9 
ID tino iepcapichnictgioirens 98. 5 104. 4 106. 8 106. 9 105. 6 +7.1 —1.1 —1.3 
Piet denn a+ coudvescbonc aiphninedbicnsciininiedbiddiis Cie einai +5. 2 —2.0 +,.1 
EET AES Se a Sto 105. 3 106. 5 109. 1 109. 6 108. 5 +3.0 —.6 —1.0 
ee ns do ae ameonn 106. 4 112.3 113.1 113.7 112.0 +5.2 —-1.1 —1.5 
By MII ooo oct tenes soe 99.1 107.4 107.0 106, 2 105. 9 +6.9 —1.0 —.3 
Raia ERI ee gees 109.8 112.4 115. 2 116.3 114.4 +4, 2 —.7 —1.6 
TE SA Lace TIE CE ARE OT LTT SSN, EE ON a a +3.7 +1.9 +1.4 
es MR 0 digi giataite oa 93.3 98. 6 101.9 101.1 100. 2 +7.4 —1.7 —.9 
(alti Gli Sy TESS, se G (A EO Ra EE eS +9.0 +1.3 +1.9 
Pn csccckncedenndene 105. 1 110.1 111.0 110.9 110.8 +5. 5 —.2 (‘) 
i, RR er aeenon 99. 1 103.9 105. 2 105.3 104.8 +5.8 —.3 4 
te PRS, SN Ss SA ae eR Fe ees +3.9 (') 3 
Porc, Greg. .....-........ 95.1 96. 7 95.9 95.9 96. 0 +.9 +.1 
SENSES Eee 101. 6 109.0 110. 4 110.1 109.1 +7.4 —l,1 
pT Re wt a ae 104.7 110.9 111.1 112.0 110.3 +5.3 —.8 
EERE EES, VSS ERE Se EE ESR | RS +9. 1 —1.4 
AR eral SRR pita da { 99.3 110. 2 109. 1 107.9 107.6 +8. 4 —1.3 
Se ER Es a: AT es LE 8 +9. 1 —.4 
Salt Lake City..............- 87.2 90. 1 91.0 91.5 90. 9 +4.3 —.2 
San Franciseo...............-. 106. 3 110. 2 109. 1 108.8 110.3 +3.7 +1.1 
EOD teers Shiga ARE SEL Yee te OT oe +8.0 —.7 
ei aictnesie din ouedes Shoes nant 105. 9 113.4 114. 5 113.8 114.5 +8. 1 =-.1 
a SY, | cS 97.9 105. 3 104. 1 103. 3 103. 6 7 8 = . 
De eee eee es eee ee 6 ie 
Waineten. Raber rileg 4 oad Agena 107.4 113.3 114.3 114.8 115.0 +7.1 +.6 
Hawaii: 
pI ARS SRE, RR BOR, a Ee | rR 
CGR ORDNIOE. 5 ona. cndretdtehepcciuabelots Gabnsdtbcmmbsnubineases cu te ree 
INo change. 
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Retail Prices of Coal on October 15, 1933 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 

from. each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are 
obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but 
do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

Table 1 shows for the United States both average prices and 
index numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15, 
1913 to 1931, and for each month from January 15, 1932, to October 
15, 1933. An average price for the year 1913 has been made from 
the averages for January and July of. that year. The average price 
for each month has been divided by this average price for the year 
1913 to obtain the index number. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON THE FIFTEENTH OF SPECI- 
FIED MONTHS FROM JANUARY 1913 TO OCTOBER 1933 










































































Pennsylvania an- ; : Pennsylvania an- , , 
thracite, white | Bitumi- thracite, white | Bitumi- 
ash— nous ash— nous 

Year and month | Stove | Chestnut Year and month | Stove | Chestnut 
2) _ | Av- x I In- | AY- ol 
Av-| Geox |-AY-| dex-[@88| 1013 Av-| dex |AY-| dex {°82e| 1013 
Cragel 1913 \raee! 1913 | PFC®) — 100 erage) 1913 [OF aBe) 1913 |PFICe| — 100 
= 100) PTiCe| — 590 | price} _';99| Price] —199 
Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. 

1913: Av. for yr__-.| 7. 73) 100. 0| 7. 91)100. 0} 5. 43)100.0 || 1928: January- -- __|15. 44) 199. 8/15. 08/190. 6) 9. 30)171. 1 
January-.-____| 7. 99) 103. 4) 8. 15)103. 0} 5. 48|100. 8 agonal ‘14. 91/192, 9)14. 63) 184. 9) 8. 69,159. 9 
RISES : 96. 6} 7. 68) 97. 0) 5. 39) 99. 2 || 1929: January-____- 15. 38/199. 1115. 06)190. 3} 9. 09)167. 2 

1914: January. -__| 7. 80/100. 9} 8. 00)101. 0} 5. 97/109. 9 a 14, 94/193. 4/14. 63)184. 8] 8. 62/158. 6 
SSS 7. 98. 3} ¥. 78) 98. 3] 5. 46/100. 6 || 1930: January -___- 15. 33) 198. 4/15. 00) 189. 5} 9. 11/167. 6 

1915: January.____| 7. 83 101. 3} 7. 99)101. 0} 5. 71/105. 2 sy... ... __.| 14. 84/192. 1/14. 53) 183. 6} 8. 65/159. 1 

ul 7. 54) 97. 6) 7. 73) 97.7) 5.44)100. 1 |} 1931: January--_-_- 15, 12)195. 8|14. 88)188. 1| 8. 87|163. 2 

1916: 7. 93) 102. 7} 8. 13}102. 7] 5. 69/104. 8 iis bn oan a 14, 61/189. 1)14, 59/184, 3; 8. 09/148. 9 
Jul 8. 12)105, 2} 8. 28)104. 6} 5. 52)101. 6 |} 1932: January_-__-__ 15. 00) 194. 2)14, 97/189. 1) 8. 17)150.3 

1917: 9. 29) 120, 2) 9. 40)118. 8} 6. 96)128. 1 February - - _|14. 98)193. 9/14, 95) 188. 9 8. 14/149. 7 

9. 08)117. 5} 9. 16)115. 7| 7. 21)132. 7 March... ___- 14, 54/188, 2/14. 45)182. 6} 8. 01)147. 4 

1918: 9. 88) 127. 9} 10. 03) 126. 7] 7. 68)141. 3 ) ae 13. 62|176. 3)13. 46170. 0} 7. 85)144. 5 
Jul 9. 96] 128, 910. 07) 127. 3) 7. 92/145. 8 May. .---.-.-- 13. 30) 172. 2)13. 11/165. 6| 7. 60/139. 9 

1919: ...|11. 51/149. 0)11. 61/146. 7| 7. 90)145. 3 June--__.___|13. 36|173. 0/13. 16) 166. 3] 7. 53/138. 6 
Jul 12. 14/157. 2)12. 17|153. 8] 8. 10,149. 1 -. 2st 13. 37\173. 0/13. 16}166. 2) 7. 50/138. 0 

1920: 162. 9) 12. 77|161. 3} 8. 81/162. 1 August--_---- 13. 50}174. 8/13, 28)167. 9} 7. 52/138. 4 

14, 28) 184. 9)14. 33) 181. 1/10. 55)194. 1 Septem ber - _|13. 74/177. 9)13. 52)170. 8} 7. 54/138. 7 

1921 207. 0) 16. 13}203. 8)11. 82|217. 6 October ____- 13. 79)178. 5|13. 58)171. 5} 7. 60/139. 9 

192. 8|14. 95/188. 910. 47|192. 7 November - -| 13. 83/178. 9)13. 60|171. 9} 7. 59/139. 7 
1922: 193. 9} 15. 02|189. 8} 9. 80182. 0 December -__}13. 87|179. 5)13. 65)172. 5] 7. 51,138. 3 
14, 87| 192, 4/14. 92/188. 5} 9. 49/174. 6 || 1933: January -_--- 13. 82/178. 9)13. 61/171. 9} 7. 46)137.3 

1923: 15. 43} 199. 7/15 195, 3)11. 18)205. 7 February ---|13. 75]178. 0)13. 53|171. 0} 7. 45)137.0 
J 15. 10)195. 5)15. 05/190. 1) 10. 04/184. 7 March. --_--- 13. 70}177. 3/13. 481170. 4) 7. 43) 136. 7 

1924: 15. 77|204, 1|15. 70)199. 1) 9. 75)179. 5 yo. EE 13. 22)171. 1)13. 00)164. 3} 7. 37|135. 6 

197. 2)15. 10)190. 7} 8. 94)164. 5 Ps. ess 12. 44/161. 0) 12. 25)154. 8} 7. 17|132. 0 

1925: 200, 015. 37| 194. 2} 9. 24/170. 0 PMS 6 nnd 12. 18)157. 6|12. 00)151. 6) 7. 18)132. 1 

196. 0) 14. 93) 188. 6} 8. 61/158. 5 pee 12. 47}161. 3) 12. 26)155. 0} 7. 64) 140. 7 
1926: @) | @) | © | 9. 74)179.3 August__._-- 12. 85) 166, 3) 12. 65)159. 8} 7. 77) 143.0 
199. 7/15. 19/191. 9}. 8. 70,100. 1 September - -|13. 33)172. 5|13. 12/165. 8) 7. 94/146. 0 

1927: 202. 7|15. 42)194. 8] 9. 96/183. 3 October -_-_- 13. 45/174. 1/13. 23]167. 2} 8. 08) 148. 7 

 cesicntte ax 15. 15} 196. 1/14. 81|187. 1) 8. 91/163. 9 














1 Insufficient data. 
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The preceding chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite and of bituminous coal 
in the United States. The trend is shown semiannually for the 
years 1913 to 1928, inclusive, and by months from January 15, 1929, 
to October 15, 1933, inclusive. 

Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and - 
index numbers (1913=100) for the United States on October 15, 
1932, and September 15 and October 15, 1933, and percentage change 
in the year and in the month. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES; AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON OCT. 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH 
OCT. 15, 1932, AND SEPT. 15, 1933 





= 





Average retail price and index — < om 


number pared with— 
Article 





Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1932 1933 1933 1932 1933 





Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove: 


Average price per 2,000 pounds_-__.......__-- $13. 79 $13. 33 $13. 45 —2.5 +0.9 
SPIE. 3550 cabddenenckidacnonce 178. 5. 172.5 ty en. A 
Chestnut: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds_-__.......---- $13. 58 $13. 12 $13. 23 —2.6 +.8 
I CI, iia in ioctl wane hens aiece 171.5 165.8 Sas & lian cdcsdediicauaminas 
Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds___.....-..-....-- $7. 60 $7. 94 $8. 08 +6.3 +1.8 
EE MEI sc cs chimd nara csc aso cnantdenddenitainedtal 139.9 146.0 ge, RIS Naat a 




















Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household use by 
cities on October 15, 1932, and September 15 and October 15, 1933, 
as reported by local dealers in each city. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, OCT. 15, 1932, AND SEPT. 15 AND OCT. 15, 1933, BY CITIES | 



































1932 1933 1932 1933 
City and kind of coal City and kind of coal 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Atlanta, Ga.: Charieston, S.C.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $6.20 | $6.52 | $6.92 Bituminous, prepared sizes _| $8. 67 | $8.59 | $9.92 
ee Md.: hraci me Chicago, Ii: 
ennsylvania ant ite: ' met 
aR a 4 i nc i ects | Sencnee: | ot ete 
ee eR 12.75 | 12.75 | 13.00 te feet ai ea ; ' ‘ 
Bituminous: CS ae. oo 15.51 | 13.70 | 13.77 
Prepared sizes: Bituminous: 
Low volatile... ........- 8.75 | 9.06} 9.25 Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: High volatile.___...___- 7.20) 7.991 8.09 
High volatile........._- 6.86 | 7.39] 7.50 Low volatile_-_-----_.-- 9.98 | 10.44 | 10. 57 
Birmingham, Ala.: Run of mine: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.13} 5.38| 6.00 Low volatile... ......-- 7.17 | 7.70) 7.78 
oe. eee ae? Cincinnati, Ohio: 
ennsylvania anthracite: B : 
ce aOR ai 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 oe 
Chestnut --.-..-...--- --| 13. 50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 High volatile....________| 5.25} 5.54] 6.06 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Low volatile. ___- sect 7.50 | 7.38] 7.83 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Cleveland, Ohio: 
oon SS aire Re para ry = * ; > : Pennsylvania anthracite 
a a aa ol gi 13. q 3. : 
Buffalo, N NY: : SSE See 13. 69 | 12.44 | 12.44 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 5 SRE ee eae 13. 44 | 12.19 | 12.19 
IES Para 12.49 | 12.85 | 12.85 Bituminous: 
RRR RE 12. 24 | 12.60 | 12.60 Progesed sizes: 
Butte, Mont.: igh volatile____._.--__- 5.64] 5.82] 6.34 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.! 9.75 | 9.70 9.70 Low volatile... .......- 8.36! 8.82] 9.07 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 PUNDS, FOR HOUSE. 
HOLD USE, OCT. 15, 1932, AND SEPT. 15 AND OCT. 15, 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 












































1932 1933 1932 1933 
City and kind of coal City and kind of coa 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Columbus, Ohio: Mobile, Ala.: 

Bituminous: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.16 | $7.77 | $8. 46 

Prepared sizes: Newark, N.J.: 
High volatile_........-- $5. 04 | $5.50 | $6.15 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
nes —_ volatile. -........-- 6.67 | 6.88) 7.54 EPS PRE ET 12.19 | 12.60 | 12.80 

allas, Tex.: IN 6 6 hk disks cn oervene 1. . 2. 55 

Arkansas anthracite, egg---| 14. 90 13. 50 | 13. 50 New ton nag ong may pay | 12. 56 

oe prepared sizes_| 10.00 | 10.00} 10.00 Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Colorado anthracite: Hae ce apie eae a ~ - 4 > 18. ~ 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___| 14.50 | 14.75 | 15.00 |}. (ett ern nn nn nennnnn= ‘ , 13. 90 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__-_-- 14.50 | 14.75 | 15.00 || New Orleans, La.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.61 | 7.39] 7.66 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.07 | 9.07 | 9.07 

Detroit, Mich.: New York, N.Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Peppsylvania anthracite: 
Pits... sinh oartbindiualataiel 13. 29 | 12.02 | 12.58 NERC a eas 12. 46 | 12.65 | 12. 60 
OTR eS: 13.13 | 12.02 | 12.36 = Sanes 12.21 | 12.40 | 12.35 
Bituminous: Norfolk, Va.: 
Prepared sizes: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
High volatile_.........- 6.03 | 6.30] 6.90 SS 13.00 | 13. 50 | 14.00 
Low volatile..........-| 7.26 | 7.42] 7.55 ORIEN . 3. 20s ncecesene 13.00 | 13.50 | 14. 00 
Run of mine: Bituminous: 
Low volatile..........-| 6.50] 6.70] 6.70 Prepared sizes: 
Fall River, Mass.: High volatile... .......- 6.50 | 7.00] 7.50 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Low volatile... -........ 8.00 | 8.50] 9.00 
Sec ee ee 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 Run of mine: 
ee 14.25 | 14.25 | 14. 25 new Seema... ......-.. 6.50 | 7.00] 7.50 

Houston, Tex.: Owaha Nebr.; 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.60 | 10.60 | 11.60 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.77 | 8.52] 8.52 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Peoria, Lil.: 
Bituminous: Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes: 
High volatile_......... 5.07} 5.64] 5.83 High volatile........._. 6.11 | 6.39} 6.46 
Low volatile...........| 7.71} 7.70] 8.25 RIE? ‘SCE Ree 9. 29 
Run of mine: Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Low volatile. _.......-- 6.05 | 6.50] 7.13 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Jacksonville, Fla.: ee reas 11.75 | 12.25 | 12. 25 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.00} 10.75} 11.13 = 11. 50 | 12.00 | 12. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Arkansas anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
A ahi ble nce dnl 10.75 | 10.38 | 10.50 Se 12. 88 | 12.38 | 12.38 
Stove no. 4...__- 12. 25 | 12.33 | 12.50 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.00} 4.64] 4.86 
Bituminous, prepared sizes| 5.64| 5.61] 5.61 || Portland, Maine: 
Little Rock, Ark.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg___| 10.75 | 10.50] 10.50 ES al See 15. 84 | 14. 50 | 14. 50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.28 | 8.17] 8.17 0” SS ee 15. 60 | 14.25 | 14. 25 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 17.30 | 17.30 Bituminous, s, prepared sizes_| 11.86 | 12.99 ; 12.96 
Louisville, Ky Providence, R 
Bituminous: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Prepared sizes: See RER: RSE 114. 50 (114. 50 |! 14. 75 
High volatile___....---- 4.68; 5.20} 5.61 SEES real 114,25 |114, 25 |! 14. 50 
Low volatile...........| 7.25] 7.44] 7.94 || Richmond, Va.: 
Manchester, N.H.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Ren ni Relneaicieks abate ctibt 13.38 | 13.75 | 13.75 
SRE STS Se 14. 83 | 15.00 | 15.00 FSS Sees ee 13. 38 | 13.75 | 13.75 
SS See 14.83 | 15.00 | 15.00 Bituminous: 

Memphis, Tenn.: Prepared sizes: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.67| 6.69) 6.68 igh volatile_.........- 6.83 | 7.33} 7.33 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile_.......... 7.98 | 8.40] 8.40 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Run of mine: 
eS SP a _.--| 15.05 | 13.25 } 13.25 Low volatile. ........-. 6.71 6.75 | 6.75 
2 ee ee 14.80 | 13.00 | 13.00 || Rochester, N.Y.: 

Bituminous: Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Prepared sizes:  _, MS ene eee -| 13.38 | 13.23 | 13. 10 
High volatile___._..---- 6.97 | 7.27] 7.52 Re eo. cake 13.13 | 12.98 | 12.85 
Low volatile. _.-.....-- 9.29 | 9.37] 9.62 || St. Louis, Mo.: 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: SRS SR SRESES 15.16 | 13.91 | 13.91 
oo aan ce Meenas 17.25 | 15.50 | 15. 50 CN oa e 15. 16 | 13.72 | 13.72 
oN RE ee or ae 17.00 | 15.25 | 15. 25 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.45 | 5.61 | 5.50 

Bituminous: St. Paul, Minn.: 

Prepared sizes: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
High volatile____..._.-- 9.60} 10.09} 9.91 | SEA Re: I an Ts? 17.35 | 15.50 | 15. 50 
Low volatile. --.....-.-- 11.85 | 12.24 | 12.24 Chestunut..............- 17.10 | 15.25 | 15. 25 


1 The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


delivered in bins. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, OCT. 15, 1932, AND SEPT. 15 AND OOT. 15, 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 




















1932 1933 1932 1933 
City and kind of coal City and kind of coal 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
St. Paul, Minn.—Contd. Seattle, Wash.: : 
Bituminous: iain, ‘prepared sizes.| $9.86 | $9.73 | $9.69 
Prepared sizes: Springfield, Ill 
igh volatile.__......_. $9. 40 . 98 |$10. 00 Bituminous, , Prepared sizes_| 3.79 | 3.73 | 4.06 
Low volatile__........- 11. 87 | 12.33 | 12.33 |} Washington, D.C.: 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Bituminous, prep red sizes_| 7.39} 7. 7. 79 | ees. SUIS RR aie 314.46 914.45 (914.45 
San Francisco, C Chestnut. ............-- 314.15 [214.15 |314.15 
New Mexico antireattic Bituminous: 
Cerillos egg.._........... 25.00 | 25.63 | 25.63 Prepared sizes: 
Colorado anthracite: igh volatile.._......_- 38.29 | 38.33 | 38.69 
iti nticnchientprenctcbics sideman 24.50 | 25.11 | 25.11 Low volatile._......._- 310.21 |39.97 210.31 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.00 | 15.98 | 16.06 Run of mine: 
Savannah, Ga.: , RS che 37.50 | 37.70 | 3 7.88 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| ? 8.45 | 29.94 |?10.04 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
ES, ROS re 9.27} 8.81) 8.81 
| RE i ae 9.00} 8.56] 8.56 


























2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighted by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 


3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 












































[1926= 100] 
All All 
wou | sands Non- | modi 
on- | modi- ; on- | modi- 
manu-| Fin- | 9¢fi- | ties manu-| Fin- | @ti |_ ties 
Raw fac- | ished cul- | other Raw fac- | ished cul- | other 
Year mate- tural | than Month mate- tural | than 
: tured | prod- tured | prod- 
rials : com- | farm rials com- | farm 
arti- | ucts | jodi-| prod- arti- | ucts | odi-| prod- 
cles P cles Pp 
ties ucts ties | ucts 
and and 
foods foods 
a 68. 8 74.9 69.4 69. 0 70.0 |} 1932: 
|| Fe ea 67.6 70.0} 67.8 66. 8 66. 4 January..-.-| 58.3 63. 1 72.1 70.3. 71.7 
ei Le 67.2} 81.2] 68.9 68.5 68. 0 February._| 56.9 61.9 71.4 69. 6 71.3 
SS SS 82.6 | 118.3 | 82.3] 85:3 88.3 March- --_-- 56.1] 60.8] 71.5] 69.3 70.9 
a: 122.6 | 150.4 | 109.2] 113.1] 1142 April_...-.-| 55.5] 59.6] 71.1] 689 70.9 
aa 135.8 | 153.8 | 124.7 | 125.1 124. 6 es 53.9 58.1 70.3 68. 1 70. 4 
na 145.9 | 157.9 | 130.6 | 131.6 128.8 same. ...... 53. 2 57.6 70.0} 67.8 70.1 
I cuit nck site aal 151.8 | 198.2 | 149.8 | 154.8 161.3 Se 54.7 55.5 70.5 68. 0 69. 7 
Se 88. 3 96.1 | 103.3 | 100.1 104.9 August_--._- 55. 7 57.9 70.7 68. 5 70.1 
1.... 96.0} 98.9] 96.5 97.3 102. 4 September 56, 2 60. 7 70.4 68.7 70. 4 
MESS 98.5 | 118.6} 99.2] 100.9] 1043 October__.-| 54.6 | 60.7| 69.6] 68.1 70. 2 
ids csekiny erin 97.6 | 108.7 | 96.3] 97.1 99. 7 November.| 54.2] 58.9] 69.3] 67.5 69. 8 
| 106.7 | 105.3 | 100.6 } 101.4 102. 6 December..} 52.1 57.7 68. 4 66.5 69. 0 
i ieatin cise 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 1933: 
96.5! 94.3] 95.0} 946 94. 0 January...-' 50.2] 56.9! 66.7] 64.9 67.3 
aes 99.1! 94.5] 95.9] 948 92.9 February..| 48.4] 56.3] 65.7] 63.7 66. 0 
ar 97.5 | 93.9] 94.5] 93.3 91.6 March-.--- 49.4) 56.9] 65.7] 63.8 65. 8 
_ ae 84.3 | 81.8] 88.0] 85.9 85. 2 Ame ae 50.0} 57.3 | 65.7] 63.7 65. 3 
aie peitica sorts he 65. 6 69.0 | -77.0 74.6 75. 0 a 53.7 61.3 67.2 65. 4 66. 5 
ncaa 55.1 | 59.3] 70.3) 68.3 70. 2 ME, Succes 56.2}; 65.3 | 69.0] 67.4 68.9 
5 ES 61.8 69. 1 72.3 70.7 72.2 
August__-_- 60.6 | 71.7 | 73.4] 72.0 74.1 
‘| September_| 61.7] 72.9) 748] 73.7 76. 1 
| October....| 61.8 72.8 75.4 74.4 77.2 








Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the bps. | index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for commodities combined as issued 


during the month of October 1933 will be found in the following 
statement: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF OCT. 7, 14, 21, AND 28, 1933 

















[1926 = 100] 
Week ending— 
Group 
Oct. 7 Oct. 14 Oct. 21 Oct. 28 

i ieinncmapdainioyovsuan dpi 71.3 71.1 70.4 70.9 
Nee ne ok i dlempdanosounene 57.5 56.7 54. 2 55.6 
EN ER ES GEE, FONT RT ea a Re OT To 65. 0 64. 8 63.7 64. 2 
Hides and —- PE navetichcbihewsiccbechendiie 91.8 88.8 88.8 87.7 
SS ESR ROL CRG ES Ee 76.3 76. 2 76, 2 76.3 
Fuel and lighting materials...........................-- 73. 4 73.8 74.0 74.5 
Metals and metal products___..................-..--.-- 82.4 82.3 82.0 82.4 
B Ee. a cinchupepentedohdnapondue 83.7 83.9 83. 6 83. 5 
I ns 5 ceca abe ninbwe 72.7 72.7 72.6 72.7 
House-furnishing goods... ...............-...-.-------- 81.1 81.2 81.3 81.3 
Ec ckakshiichiicwingclntnkdndrrndasnttscsenael 65.0 65. 0 64.9 65. 2 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar, 1913 to October 1933 


CHANGEs in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terms of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to October 1933 are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The figures in this table are reciprocals of the index 
numbers. To illustrate, the index number representing the level 
of all commodities at wholesale in October 1933 with average prices 
for the year 1926 as the base, is shown to be 71.2. The reciprocal 
of this index number is 0.01404 which, translated into dollars, and 
cents becomes $1.404. The table shows that the dollar expanded so 
much in its buying value that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to 
$1.404 in October 1933 in the purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups 
of commodities for the current month will be found on page 1543. 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE SS IN TERMS OF WHOLESALE 
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[1926=$1] 
Hides 
ae and | Tex- | Fuel ~" Build-|Chem- poo Mis- | All 
, eath- ue an ng icals es cel- com- 
Year and month = Foods er | prod- | light- — mate-| and - lane- | modi- 
prod- ucts | ing a. rials | drugs Fan. ous | ties 
SR ae aS $1. 399 |$1. 558 |$1. 468 |$1. 745 |$1. 631 |$1. 101 |$1. 764 |$1. 247 |$1. 776 |$1. 074 | $1. 
Wepre oat 1. 404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 | 1.898 | 1.229 | 1.761 | 1.112] 1 
co a ore ee 1.399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159 | 1.869 | .893 | 1.786 | 1.151 | 1 
WARS ewaad es ee 1. 185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420] 1.346] .858 | 1.479| .622| 1.629| .994/ 1 
a MaRS. 775 | .957| .808| 1.013} .949| 1664] 1.134| .606 | 1.348 | 819 
NST NN 676 | .840| .796| .729] .916| .733| 1.014| 1549] 1.072| .744 
RCC oe, .635| .772| .574| .739] .959| .764| .865| .637/ .944| .719 
SRD Ribera 664 | .728| .584| .607| .611| .669| .666! .607| .705| .597 
ali ianeseapeae ite: 1.131 , 1.104] .916 | 1.058 | 1.033) .851| 1.027} .870| .885) .916| 1.025 
Tapani catia tone 3.066 | 1.142| .956| .998| .932| .972| 1.028] .997! .966| 1.078) 1.0: 
CUA SaRR ARP TES ot. 1.014 | 1.079 | .960] .898| 1.028] .915| .920] .989) .918 1: 003 | x 
ie aa RRS ey 1.000 | 1.099} .985| .937| 1.087] .941| .978/ 1.011 | .953 | 1.068/ 1. 
teed aaa 911 | .998| .950| .923] 1.036] .969| .983| .982|] .970| .917! .< 
i le RS ae 1. 000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000} 1. 
UE anne os ae caahee 1.006 | 1.034 | .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 | 1.099 | 1. 
ns ae 944 | .990| .824| 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.031 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1.171 | 1.0: 
Ree. ae 953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205 | .995 | 1.048 | 1.062 | 1.060] 1.211 | 1.0 
RGIS: 1. 133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112] 1.122 | 1.079 | 1.287 | 1.1: 
ETE Acad. svhoudont 1. 543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.183 | 1.263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 | 1: 
a aR 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332] 1.553 | 1: 
1932; January_....--._- 1. 894 | 1.546 | 1.261 | 1.678 | 1.473 | 1.222 | 1.337 | 1.321 | 1.287 | 1.524) 1. 
February_...---- 1.976 | 1.600 | 1.277 | 1.681 | 1.464 | 1.236 | 1.362 | 1.325 | 1.200 | 1.546 | 1.5 
March. ......._-- 1.992 | 1.605 | 1.294 | 1.724 | 1.473 | 1.238 | 1.366 | 1.328 | 1.297 | 1.546 | 1.: 
aller oe 2.033 | 1.639 | 1.333 | 1.783 | 1.425 | 1.245 | 1.379 | 1.344 | 1.311 | 1.546] 1.5 
MR. 2.146 | 1.686 | 1.379 | 1.842 | 1.414 | 1.248 | 1.399 | 1.359 | 1.337 | 1.553 | 1.5! 
eR at 2.188 | 1.701 | 1.412 | 1.898 | 1.397 | 1.252 | 1.412 | 1.368 | 1.339 | 1.558! 1.5 
ian saxo ned 2.088 | 1.642 | 1.458 | 1.942 | 1.383 | 1.263 | 1.435 | 1.370°| 1.351 | 1.555 | 1. 5: 
August.......---- 2. 037 | 1.618 | 1.435 | 1.898 | 1.387 | 1.248 | 1.437 | 1.364 | 1.359 | 1.548 | 1.! 
September -_____- 2. 037 | 1.618 | 1.385 | 1.799 | 1.412 | 1.248 | 1.418 | 1.372 | 1.357 | 1.546 | 1.5: 
October__-------- 2.132 | 1.653 | 1.374 | 1.818 | 1.406 | 1.245 | 1.414 | 1.376 | 1.357 | 1.560 | 1.5: 
November...__-- 2.141 | 1.650 | 1.401 | 1.855 | 1.401 | 1.256 | 1.414 | 1.381 | 1.357 | 1.570 | 1.! 
December-____--- 2. 268 | 1.715 | 1.437 | 1.887 | 1.443 | 1.259 | 1.412 | 1.383 | 1.359 | 1.577] 1: 
1933: January__..-__-_- 2.347 | 1.792 | 1.451 | 1.927 | 1.515 | 1.279 | 1.427 | 1.397 | 1.372 | 1.634 | 1. 
February __...--- 2.445 | 1.862 | 1.471 | 1.953 | 1.572 | 1.292 | 1.433 | 1.403 | 1.383 | 1.680 | 1. 
March.......-.-- 2.336 | 1.832 | 1.468 | 1.949 | 1.590 | 1.295 | 1.422 | 1.404 | 1.385 | 1.698 | 1. 
o eleeeeaae 2. 247 | 1.783 | 1.441 | 1.931 | 1.626 | 1.300 | 1.425 | 1.401 | 1.399 | 1.730 | 1. 
> are toa 1. 992 | 1.684 | 1.300 | 1.789 | 1.656 | 1.287 | 1.401 | 1.366 | 1.395 | 1.698 | 1. 
PMD. idicedvanned 1, 880 | 1.634 | 1.214 | 1.626 | 1.626 | 1.261 | 1.339 | 1.357 | 1.362 | 1.645] 1. 
PRivcchehinsased 1, 664 | 1.527 | 1.159 | 1.471 | 1.531 | 1.241 | 1.258 | 1.366 | 1.337 | 1.563] 1. 
August.......--- 1. 736 | 1.543 | 1.091 | 1.340 | 1.527 | 1.232 | 1.230 | 1.368 | 1.289 | 1.529] 1.4: 
September. __-_- 1. 754 | 1.541 | 1.083 | 1.300 | 1.420 | 1.218 | 1.200 | 1.376 | 1.261 | 1.536 | 1. 
October....----_- 1.795 | 1.558 | 1.124 | 1.297 | 1.359 | 1.205 | 1.192 | 1.376 | 1.232 | 1.531 | 1. 
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Processing Taxes and the Price Index 






























The Agricultural Adjustment Act provided that ‘“‘to obtain 
revenue for extraordinary expenses incurred by reason of the national 
economic emergency, there shall be levied processing taxes * * *,”! 
In accordance with this act, the Secretary of Agriculture established 
a processing tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat effective July 10, 1933. 
There was also declared effective August 1, 1933, a processing tax of 
4.2 cents per pound on cotton. On September 14, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced a processing tax, effective October 1, on leaf 
ieee of 1.7 cents per pound for Maryland tobacco and 3 cents per 
pound for tobacco from other States. 

In all cases these taxes are to be collected by the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue on “the first domestic processing” of each raw material. 
No tax is to be paid by the purchaser of the raw materials when such 
materials are to be used for purposes of feeding or otherwise by the 
farmer. The tax is to be paid by the purchaser of the raw materials 
when such materials are to be processed or converted into other items 
for further sale. 
As considerable portions of these raw materials are not purchased 
for processing it is not justifiable to include these taxes in regular 
malt mer quotations. The index number of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showing the general trend of wholesale commodity prices, 
represents market prices and therefore prices used in the calculation 
of these indexes for articles subject to the processing tax do not include 
such taxes. 

In order that the effect of processing taxes on the index numbers 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics -ranmg B shown, there has been cal- 
culated a series of wholesale price indexes for the major and sub- 
groups of farm products upon which taxes have been assessed, for the 
period during whieh they have been effective. The following tabular 
statement shows the comparison of the regular series of index numbers 
of the Bureau for farm products with the indexes based upon prices 
including processing taxes. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS WITH AND WITH- 
OUT PROCESSING TAXES 














Grains yon ham a All farm products 
weer Without With With 
ou ithout : Vithout : 
tax With tax tax With tax tax With tax 
ES on thE cists pebindenbentuutin 73.4 8 PRS Sree 60. 1 61.7 
sda: iomknehibianensmndiitamimemakemeaain 64. 6 77.5 62. 5 67.7 57.6 62. 5 
RED. 45k adn bepweiesincuadiiatinn «aint 63.9 76.8 61. 2 66. 8 57.0 62.1 
I 58. 2 71.1 61.2 67.5 55.7 61. 2 























It will be seen from the above that the index numbers of the 
individual groups of farm products have been affected by the process- 
ing tax. The index number for grains for October, excluding the 
tax on wheat, was 58.2 as compared with 71.1 when the tax was 
included, showing a differential of over 22 percent between the two 
figures. The index number for other farm products for the same 
month, excluding the tax on cotton and tobacco, was 61.2. Includ- 
ing these taxes the index is 67.5. The differential between the two 


! Pt. 2, sec. 9, par. a, H.B. 3835, approved May 12, 1933. 
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series was more than 11 percent. For all farm products for the month, 
of October, the index number of the regular series is 55.7 as compared 
with 61.2 with all taxes added, showing a differential of 11 percen; 
between the two indexes. 

The corn-hog ratio has been announced as effective November 5, 
with the following provisions: Until December 1, the tax on corn is 
announced as 5 cents per bushel of 56 pounds, and effective Decem- 
ber 1, the rate of tax shall be 20 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. For 
hogs, the following taxes have been announced: Effective November 
5, 50 cents per 100 pounds live weight; December 1, $1 per hundred- 
weight; January 1, 1934, $1.50 per hundredweight; and February 
1, 1934, $2 per hundredweight. The effect of these latter taxes will 
be shown in the November index. 


Wholesale Price Trends During October 1933 


WHOLESALE commodity prices continued their rise during the 
month of October. The index number of the general level of whole- 
sale prices showed an advance of one half of 1 percent, maintaining 
the upward movement which was begun in March of the present year. 
This index which includes 784 commodities of price series weighted 
according to their relative importance in the markets and based on 
the average prices for the year 1926 as 100 rose from 70.8 for Septem- 
ber to 71.2 for October. 

The index for October averaged the same as for September 1931 
when the index number was also 71.2. As compared with October 
1932 when the index number stood at 64.4, the present level shows 
an increase of more than 10 percent over that of a year ago. The 
index for October is over 19 percent higher than that for February 
when prices had reached their low point with an index of 59.8. 

The all commodities index, which indicates the trend in the genera! 
level of wholesale prices, shows that prices for October were 25 per- 
cent below the level of June 1929 when the index stood at 95.2. 
Prices for the current month averaged higher than in the correspond- 
ing month of the year before for the fifth consecutive time in the past 
3 years. 

Between September and October increases in prices were reported 
in 199 instances, decreases in 185 instances, while in 400 instances 
no changes were shown. 

The group of fuel and lighting materials again showed the largest 
price advance with the group as a whole rising by more than 4% per- 
cent over the previous month. Increased prices took place in the 
averages for bituminous coal, coke, and petroleum products. The 
wholesale prices of anthracite, however, showed a slight decrease. 

The house-furnishing-goods group registered the second largest 
advance in average prices. This group increased by nearly 2) per- 
cent from September to October. Both furniture and furnishings 
shared in the upward movement. 

Continued strengthening of prices of brick and tile, cement, lumber, 
structural steel, and other building materials caused the group of all 
building materials to advance nearly 1} percent over the month 
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before. Prepared paint and paint materials registered slightly declin- 


ing prices. 

‘Metals and metal products as a whole continued on the up grade 
during October due to further advancing average prices of agricultural 
implements, iron and steel products, and motor vehicles. On the 





COMPARISON OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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other hand nonferrous metals showed a general weakening of prices, 
while plumbing and heating fixtures remained at the September levels. 
The index for the group as a whole rose by more than 1 percent. 

The sharp up turn in market prices of textile products, which has 
been in evidence since the low point was reached in February, was 
considerably slowed down. The group as a whole showed only a 
fractional increase during October. The subgroups of clothing and 
woolen and worsted goods advanced, while cotton goods, knit goods, 
silk and rayon, and other textile products declined. 


21719°—33——18 
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The miscellaneous group of commodities showed a very slig/, 
recovery. Advancing prices for crude rubber, paper and pulp, an: 
other miscellaneous items outweighed declining prices for cattle fee 
with automobile tires and tubes showing no change in average price 
between the 2 months. 

Declining prices of hides and skins, leather, and boots and shoe 
exerted greater influence on the hides and leather products group 
than did advancing prices for other leather products and forced th 
group as a whole to show the greatest decrease of any of the 10 majo: 
groups of commodities with a drop of more than 3% percent from the 
previous month. 

Wholesale prices of farm products, which had shown sharp advances 
up to 2 months ago, showed a further reaction in October and dropped 
by over 2 percent as compared with September. The group as a 
whole, however, still remains 36 percent above February, the loy 
point reached during the year, and about 19 percent higher than the 
corresponding month of last year. Radical reductions in the market 
price of grains and lesser declines in calves, cows, steers, dressed 
poultry, cotton, oranges, hops, and fresh vegetables were mainly 
responsible for the decrease. Hogs, eggs, lemons, leaf tobacco, and 
wool showed price increases between the 2 months. 

Manufactured food products as a whole showed a downward move- 
ment by falling slightly more than 1 percent in October as compared 
with September. The index for the month was nearly 20 percent 
above the low of February of this year and 6 percent higher than 
October a year ago. 

Among food items which showed price increases during the month 
were butter, bread, rice, dried fruits, canned vegetables, fresh beef, 
and fresh pork. Items showing weakening prices were flour, maca- 
roni, corn meal, cured beef, cured pork, lamb, mutton, raw and granu- 
lated sugar, and vegetable oils. 

The chemicals and drugs group showed no change in the genera! 
level of prices during October. Declining prices for chemicals and 
drugs and pharmaceuticals were offset by advancing prices of fertilizer 
materials and mixed fertilizers. . 

The group of raw materials, including basic farm products, pig tin, 
pig lead, crude rubber, and similar articles, showed a fractional 
increase during the month. Semimanufactured articles declined 
slightly to a level of 20 percent above a year ago. Finished products 
prices moved upward by nearly 1 percent and were slightly more than 
8 percent over October of last year. 

The nonagricultural commodities group whicn includes all com- 
modities except farm products advanced by about 1 percent within 
the month. The combined index for all products exclusive of farm 

roducts and processed foods shows an increase of about 2% percent 
ocaeee September and October and a rise of more than 10 percent 
over October a year ago. 

Raw materials were 27% percent higher in October than in February 
when the low point was reached. mimanufactured articles were 
over 29 percent higher in October than in February. In the same 
period finished products advanced by 14 percent, nonagricultural 
commodities by 16 nea and all commodities, eliminating farm 
products and foods, by 17 percent. 
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COMMODITIES 
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Groups and subgroups 


Pe io a re at og fer i Pe ke 
Farm products-_.--.-_- 
oo =a 7 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
Foods-_.- 
Butter, cheese, ‘and milk 
Cereal products - ‘ 
Fruits and a 
I ox 
Other foods. _-. 
Hides and leather products 
Boots and shoes. 
Hides and skins_- 
Leather 
Other leather produc he 
Textile products. --- ; 
Clothing eieebia 
Cotton goods__._- 
Knit goods = 
Silk and rayon. 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Anthracite coal__.__-- 
Bituminous coal _- -- 
Coke. 
Electricity 
Gas. se 
Petroleum products_- 
Metals and metal products. 
Agricultural ‘eens 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating. 
Building materials 
Brick and tile__ 
Cement_. 
Lumber.. -- 
Paint and paint ‘materials 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel. 
Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs. 
Chemicals... _- 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials ; 
Mixed fertilizers___- 
House-furnishing goods. - 
Furnishings Rhus 
ES “eee 
Miscellaneous. 
Automobile tires and tubes 
mane agmont eS Fe ee eee ee merarenes ee 
ae one RAE 8 i skes Dine ia i’ ane a 
ber, crude_ eT: Be. em ORD eee 
Ste miscellaneous .- 
A EGE Sy I Co 
Semimanufactured articles - 


Finished products-.___......------ GHG: fo. Geek Katee 
‘Nonagricultural commodities........................-- 
All commodities other than farm products and foods_-. 




















Purchasing 
October | September; October —— 
1932 1933 1933 October 
1933 

64.4 70.8 71.2 $1. 404 
46.9 57.0 55. 7 1. 795 
34.4 63.9 58. 2 1. 718 
45.0 46.7 45.4 2. 203 
52.1 61. 2 61. 2 1. 634 
60. 5 64.9 64.2 1. 558 
60.5 65. 8 66. 0 1. 515 
64.1 84.7 85. 0 1. 176 
§2. 2 66.8 62.5 1. 600 
56. 4 51.5 51.0 1. 961 
65. 4 64. 5 64. 4 1. 553 
72.8 92. 3 89. 0 1. 124 
84.6 98.9 98.9 1. 011 
49.6 84. 1 71.2 1. 404 
64. 1 85. 4 83. 2 1. 202 
81.9 84.6 85. 1 1.175 
55.0 76.9 77.1 1. 297 
62.5 81.1 84.8 1.179 
56. 2 91.3 88.8 1. 126 
50.9 74.8 74.7 1. 339 
30.8 34. 5 32.0 3. 125 
56. 5 82.7 84.5 1. 183 
67.7 76. 5 75.3 1. 328 
71.1 70. 4 73. 6 1. 359 
88. 7 82.0 81.8 1. 222 
81.1 84.7 89.8 1.114 
76.7 79.7 82.6 1. 211 
104. 6 90. 4 5 Dee 
104. 4 101.5 A Sea SS 
47.4 49.6 §2. 7 1. 898 
80.3 82.1 83.0 1. 205 
84.7 83. 2 83.7 1. 195 
80. 4 80. 3 82.4 1, 214 
92.7 90. 4 90.9 1. 100 
50.7 68. 5 67.0 1. 493 
67.5 74. 7 74.7 1, 339 
70. 7 82.7 &3. 9 1. 192 
75.3 82.6 84.6 1, 182 
79.0 90. 8 91.2 1. 096 
56. 6 82.0 84.2 1. 188 
68.3 77.3 76. 1 1.314 
67.5 74.7 74.7 1. 339 
81.7 82.4 86. 8 1. 152 
80. 0 85. 9 87.1 1. 148 
we 72.7 72.7 1. 376 
79.8 78. 8 78. 6 1. 272 
55.9 56.8 56.8 1. 761 
63. 4 66. 6 67.6 1.479 
66. 5 67.8 68.3 1. 464 
73. 7 79. 3 81.2 1. 232 
74.7 80. 5 82.8 1. 208 
72.8 78. 4 79.8 1. 253 
64.1 65. 1 65. 3 1. 531 
44.6 43. 2 43. 2 2.315 
42.7 64. 2 60. 4 1. 656 
73.4 82. 2 82.4 1. 214 
7.3 14.9 15. 3 6. 410 
82.1 78.1 78. 6 1, 272 
54. 6 61.7 61.8 1, 618 
60.7 72.9 72.8 1. 374 
69. 6 74.8 75. 4 1. 326 
68. 1 73. 7 74.4 1, 344 
70. 2 76. 1 77.2 1. 295 














1 Data not yet available. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. 
years 1926-32, inclusive, and by months since July 1931. 


Indexes are shown for the 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN FOR. 


EIGN COUNTRIES 
































a 
0 Ree | —— Fan Austria | Belgiurn |} Bulgaria | Canada Chile China 
rman | PUM | wedert [tpt | Genera | Pat | canara | Nation 
Computing agency_..| of Labor | Census .~? dustry —— Bureau = Commis- 
Statistics and Bureau and Bureau of ino u sion, 
Statistics Labor Statistics eau | Shanghai 
Janu- 5 
' 1926 1911 al Apr 1926 1926 1913 1926 
Rape pares ....------} amp | Gee | oe con) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
(100) 
Commodities........- 784 92 oon (Paper) ( — 502 4 ‘ Paper) : = 
SR RE Se 100. 0 1, 832 123 744 100. 0 2 4 100. 0 
SS ae 95. 4 1, 817 133 847 102. 4 «of Ea 104. 4 
EES a 96. 7 k, 792 130 843 109. 8 96. 4 192. 5 101.7 
ee a 95.3 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192.4 104. 5 
ES ee 86. 4 1, 596 117 744 94.6 86. 6 166.9 114.8 
SE a ae 73.0 1, 428 108 626 79. 1 72.1 152. 2 126.7 
i eel nciataci teen abel 64.8 1, 411 112 532 70. 3 66. 7 230. 4 112.4 
1932 
EE 67.3 1, 414 114 557 75.7 69.4 146. 5 119.3 
SE... ccdnencae 66. 3 1, 449 112 554 75.9 69. 2 a 
a aa 66. 0 1, 438 113 548 75.9 69. 1 Se oa... 
i icnintsvictenadnanaceute 65. 5 1, 431 112 539 72.4 68. 2 189. 8 116.7 
RE an or 64.4 1, 408 116 526 71.7 67.4 213.0 115.7 
RS SE era 63.9 1, 390 115 514 71.7 66. 4 226. 6 113.6 
AG SS CRE 64.5 1, 397 112 512 69. 2 66. 4 230. 2 111.8 
ee 65. 2 1, 415 112 524 67.9 66.7 239. 6 111.3 
September. -.-.--.---.- 65. 3 1, 441 110 533 66.9 65.9 281.6 109. 8 
I es Sadecarseleiwed 64. 4 1, 404 lll 529 64. 5 65. 0 293. 9 108. 7 
November. --.-_....-.- 63.9 1, 382 lll 525 63. 3 64.7 289. 0 106. 9 
December-...........- 62.6 1, 367 108 522 62.5 64.0 337.8 107.5 
1933 
NT LS konccdon 61.0 1, 344 108 521 63. 5 63.9 346. 0 108. 6 
Oe: 59.8 1, 330 106 512 62. 4 63. 6 344.7 107. 6 
EGE Pe 60. 2 1, 333 107 504 61.0 64.4 343. 4 106. 7 
J Ry PSOE 60. 4 1, 358 107 501 61.5 65. 4 351. 2 104. 5 
| REE peese 62.7 1, 406 108 502 62.1 66.9 357.3 104. 2 
EE eee See 65. 0 1, 439 109 507 61.3 67.6 357.8 104. 5 
ESCs 68. 9 1, 455 lll 506 62.6 70.5 353. 2 103. 4 
| ESTA 69. 5 1, 452 108 FE chine ane NE i 101.7 
September--........- WROD Gctecenad 108  - 2s 8 3 Raney: 100. 4 

















1 Quotations, 154 since January 1932, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES—Continued 






























































Country... ....--- oie Come Denmark| Finland | France |Germany| India Italy | Japan 
Central -..; | Central | General | Federal | Depart- 
: , Bureau — Bureau | Statisti- | Statisti-| ment, | Riccardo| B@=k of 
Computing agency-.-/ or gta. | cal De- | orsta | cal Bu- | cal Bu- | ete, Bachi | J@Pan, 
tistics jPartment’ tistics reau reau | Calcutta Tokyo 
Base period July 1913 1926 1913 1913 July 1913 October 
pal ates 1914 (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 1914 (100) (100) 1900 (100) 
ses (Gold) (Paper) (Paper) | (Paper) 
Commodities-_-.-.----- 69 118 120 126 400 72° 144 56 
Ec matinigeinaming 2944 163 100 695 134. 4 148 602. 0 236. 7 
To, othina calipab ddr @eeeee 2 968 153 101 642 137.6 148 | 495. 3 224. 6 
Titicinasceanvoub cond 2 969 153 102 645 140. 0 145 461.6 226. 1 
i Al aa AR abet 2913 150 98 627 137.2 141 445.3 219.8 
ee 118. 6 130 90 554 124. 6 116 383. 0 181.0 
Se dhinininamated ound 107.5 114 S4 502 110.9 96 328.4 153. 0 
TE ee eh a 99.5 117 9 427 96. 5 91 303. 7 161.1 
1932 
RETR TR 102. 3 118 94 439 100. 0 97 316. 6 159. 5 
ine wincannewie 101. 4 119 93 446 99.8 97 314.4 161.4 
a EET 101.4 117 92 444 99.8 94 315.0 158. 5 
EEC e 100. 7 115 89 439 98. 4 92 311.3 154. 1 
at ww eee godn oy ante heme 99.5 114 8S 438 97.2 89 305. 1 150. 3 
te nent ticipate 97.3 113 7 425 96. 2 86 297.4 146. 4 
etd nam 00 angen 98. 0 115 89 430 95.9 87 295. 7 147.7 
A a ee 97.9 117 89 415 95. 4 91 295.9 155. 8 
September -----.-.--- 100. 1 119 90 413 95. 1 91 299. 6 167. 4 
October - -- - -- = 99.5 118 90 412 94.3 91 298. 6 169. 1 
November. - ------- 99. 1 120 91 413 93.9 90 298. 2 177.9 
December... .._....-- 99.0 119 90 413 92. 4 88 295. 8 184. 6 
1933 
January -- Su 96. 6 117 90 411 91.0 88 292.0 185. 0 
RE on nnonun ciets 96. 3 124 89 404 91.2 86 286. 3 179. 6 
GE TR Rl 95. 5 123 89 390 91.1 82 281.3 177.4 
SRP veers 94. 6 122 8S 387 90. 7 84 279. 1 176. 2 
ee 96.3 123 8S 383 91.9 87 278.8 176.8 
SS Er este 98. 3 123 89 403 92.9 89 281. 2 179. 6 
ities cine wnngnt 98. 3 125 90 401 93.9 91 278.9 182. 1 
PS ae 97.4 126 90 397 94.2 89 278. 3 180. 0 
September --.-......--- 96. 5 128 90 395 94.9 88 275.8 182. 4 
] 
2 Paper revised. + Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN FOREIG. 
COUNTRIES—Continued 



























































New j United 
Jugo- | Nether- Nor- South : Swit- | hited 
Country ene teetettetetetetetel slavia lands Zealand way Poland Africa Spain Sweden zerland Kin _ 
revised dom 
Na- | Central a ig Central] Central See. Bureau! yoa7q |Federal| 
: : Bureau ;. |Bureau| Office en-| of La- | °F" | Labor | 2oard 
Computing agency-__| tional f Sta- Statis- f Sta- | of Sta- | SUS and borSta of D of 
Bank | °°! tics | OF Oba | Of Sta | Statis- [DOPStA| Trade |VePart+| rade 
tistics Office tistics | tistics tics tistics ment 
| _—— 
July ; 
1926 1913 | 1909-13; 1913 1927 1910 1913 1913 1924 
Base period ......... (100) | (200) | (1,000) } (100) | (100) | (1,000) | (100) | (100) | A2kS | coo) 
Commodities__...__- 55 48 180 95 73 188 74 160 78 150 
TT te ee 100. 0 145 ae 88. 7 1387 181 149 144. 5 89. 1 
REA Seca Se 103. 4 148 Se 100. 0 1395 172 146 142. 6 85. 2 
SS es 106. 2 149 1492 157 101.0 1354 167 148 144. 6 84.4 
A ae 100. 6 142 1488 149 95. 7 1305 171 140 141.2 82. | 
SNe Ge 86.8 117 1449 137 82.3 1155 172 122 126. 5 71.9 
a a 72.9 97 1346 122 70. 5 1119 174 111 109. 7 62. ¢ 
PEFR tise aR 65. 2 7 1297 122 61.7 1031 173 109 96. 0 61. 1 
| 
1932 
. 67.8 84 1344 123 63.9 1083 176 109 | 101.4 63 
SS MESSE 67.3 83 1330 123 2k oe | 178 110 99. 6 63. 4 
arch lkcehinatinedainetebees 67.8 82 1325 122 | ee ee 180 109 98. 7 63. 0 
RE eae 66. 1 80 1316 120 65. 3 1062 181 109 97.7 61. ¢ 
SEN ee. 65. 4 79| 1313} 120] 66.1|--..-.-- | 377| 109] 95.61 60.6 
gE REE et EY 64.9 78 1308 120 SX s S 174 108 94.5 59. 0 
RE 65. 6 76 1308 122 60. 4 1002 172 108 93. 6 58. 8 
EE 1 62. 6 75 1308 123 ON, Seen 171 108 95. 0 59.9 
September. -........- 61.8 7 1311 123} 60,2 /}..--...-.. 170 110; 94.8; 61.4 
I gs ch icine exten 63.9 77 1304 123 58.8 978 169 110 94.8 60.8 
November..._...--- 64.7 77 1286 124  - . er 170 109 92. 4 60.8 
) 0 SSeS 64.8 76 1273 123 2 ee 169 108 91.8 60.8 
1933 
Ss 67.6 75 1266 122 56.3 982 169 106 91.3 60. 3 
February ---.......-- 68. 4 74 1315 121 1) ze 168 106 90. 1 59. 5 
I dtc Risatnc- apiece 67.0 72 1316 121 k! egeee 166 105 90. 0 58.7 
SER 2 te RE 66.3 71 1315 121 57.6 1013 164 105 91.1 58. 5 
Ns a 64. 9 72| 1323 ea MRR Bn } 106} 91.6 59.7 
RE oe 66. 1 73 1321 121 Sige ays, Eig 55" 106 91.2 61.2 
ET Se 63. 7 73 1327 121 58. 2 _, AES 108 91.7 61.5 
[SRG ae 60. 7 73 1325 122 RT 5 ert 108 90. 9 61.7 
September. .-.......-. 60.7) ° 75 sons aaa 123 RT Se 109 91.0 62. 0 














PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Connecticut.—Agricultural Experiment Station. Circular 91: Unemployment 
gardens. New Haven, 1933. 10 pp. 


This bulletin, prepared at the request of the Connecticut Unemployment 
Commission, contains information regarding the best utilization of garden plots 
by families suffering from the depression. 


— Department of Public Welfare. Report for the two years ended June 30, 1932. 
Hartford, 1933. 209 pp. (Public Document No. 28.) 
Contains data on public provision for the poor, private provision for the aged, 
child care, ete. Gives reports for individual homes for the aged. 


Massacuusetts.— Department of Banking and Insurance. Office of the Com- 
missioner of Banks. Credit unions: Statutes of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, General Laws, Chapters 167; 171; 266, sections 52-55, and amend- 
ments to December 31, 1931. (Boston, 1932?| 32 pp. 


MILWAUKER, (Wisconsin).—[Board of School Directors.] Street Trades Depart- 
ment. Annual report, July 1, 1932-July 1, 1933. Milwaukee, 1933. 
40 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Mayor’s Housing Commission. Report. Milwaukee, 1933. 28 pp., maps, 
charts, plans. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Division of Statistics and Information: 
Public work in the State of New York—laws and regulations as of July 1, 1933. 
Albany, 1933. 14 pp. 


Employment Service. Division of Junior Placement. Job informa- 
tion in the laundry industry. New York, 1923. [Various paging.] Illus. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Prepared for the guidance of employment workers dealing with placements in 
occupations in the industry covered. 





—— Department of Social Welfare. Volume, distribution and cost of child 
dependency in New York State for the year ending December 31, 1931, by James 
H. Foster and Robert Axel. Albany, 1933. 109 pp., maps, charts. 


The foreword points out that this is the first attempt to study the various 
aspects of child dependency on a State-wide basis, with particular reference to the 
situation in the individual counties. At the close of 1931 there were in New York 
108,592 dependent children in institutions, foster homes, and families aided by 
boards of child welfare, of whom 91.6 percent were public charges or under public 
supervision, while only 8:4 percent were maintained through private philanthropy. 
The net disbursement for the care of dependent children in 1931 amounted to 
$34,934,039, of which 80.9 percent was paid from public funds and 19.1 percent 
from private philanthropy. ‘‘For the entire State, the total cost of child care 
amounted to an expenditure of $2.77 per capita of population—$2.24 from public 
funds and $0.53 from private philanthropic sources.” 


Nortu Caroiina.—Department of Labor. Rules and regulations of ihe depart- 
ment of labor relative to the employment of children under 16 years of age; 
Standards of the department of labor for grading industrial plants, effective 
June 1, 1933. Raleigh [1933]. 10 pp. 


OKLAHOMA.—Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 12-C: Women in industry. 
Oklahoma City, 1933. 51 pp. 
Contains the laws of Oklahoma relating to women in industry. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Regulations affecting 
employment of minors. Harrisburg, 1933. 23 pp. 





Special Bulletin No. 36: Women workers after a plant shutdown.  Pre- 
pared by Bureau of Women and Children. [Harrisburg], 1933. 18 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

San Francisco (Catrrornia).—Committee for the Survey of Unemployment 
Relief Administration. Report. San Francisco, 1933. 122 pp., charts. 
The activities and expenditures of the various relief agencies in the city ar 

reported, and an account is given of special studies of families receiving relief. 
UnitTep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 373 


Coal-mine accidents in the United States, 1931, by W. W. Adams, L. E. Geyer, 
and L. Chenoweth. Washington, 1933. 104 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 





Bulletin 374: Metal-mine accidents in the United States during th: 
calendar year 1931, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1933. 36 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 





Mineral resources of the United States, 1930. Part II—Nonmetals. 
Washington, 1932. 876 pp., charts. 


The section on coal includes statistics of number of mine workers, days worked 
by the mines, length of the working day, output per man, and strikes, suspensions, 
and lockouts, in 1930 and earlier years. 





Minerals yearbook, 1932-33. Washington, 1983. 819 pp., charts 
Includes a short section on safety in mining in 1932. 





Bureau of the Census. Manual of joint causes of death. Washington, 
1933. 255 pp. (Third edition.) 


This volume is for use in the compilation of mortality statistics where two or 
more causes of death are given either as primary or secondary causes or in other 
relations, in order to insure comparability when the statistics are compiled in the 
usually accepted manner on the basis of the single cause of death. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 582: 
Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs; a guide to impairments to be looked 
for wn hazardous occupations. Washington, 1933. 52 pp. (Revision of 
Bulletin No. 306.) 


Bulletin No< 586: Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industr 
in the United States, 1932. Washington, 1933. 67 pp. 


Bulletin No. 587: Wages and hours of labor in rayon and other 
synthetic yarn manufacturing, 1932. Washington, 1933. 32 pp. 


Bulletin No. 589: Wages and hours of labor in the leather industry, 
1932. Washington, 1933. 102 pp. 


Bulletin No. 590: Labor legislation, 1931 and 1932. Washington, 
1933. 186 pp. 


Children’s Bureau. Proceedings of child health recovery conference, 
held on the call of the Secretary of Labor, in Washington, D.C., October 6, 1933. 
Washington, 19383. 57 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Some account of this conference was given in the Monthly Labor Review for 

November 1933 (p. 1090). 


Publication No. 218: Employed boys and girls in Rochester and 

Utica, N.Y., by Alice Channing. Washington, 1933. 74 pp. 

Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 110: The change from manual to dial 
operation in the telephone industry, by Ethel L. Best. Washington, 1933. 
15 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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Unitep Strates.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Indians at work. Washington [1933]. 34 pp., illus. (Mimeographed.) 


Report on activities under the Indian emergency conservation work program. 

Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey of 
Secondary Education: Monograph No. 1 4—Programs of guidance, by William 
C. Reavis. Washington, 1933. 144 pp., diagrams. 

In the judgment of the author, the necessity for guidance services in the 
secondary schools arises from the nature of the demand for modern secondary 
education; the shifts in the social and economic order to which the secondary- 
school student must make adjustments; the adolescent’s need for counsel and 
guidance; and the need of eliminating waste in educational processes. 








Monograph No. 21—Instruction in the social studies, by 
Wiiliam G. Kimmel. Washington, 1933. 105 pp. 


Outlines and analyzes social studies in both junior and senior high schools and 
gives suggestions for improving the teaching of social studies. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 169, Agricultural 
Series No. 44: Analysis of special jobs in farm forestry—Timber farming for 
profit, including woods management and free planting of marginal, submarginal, 
and idle lands. Washington, 1933. 42 pp. 

This pamphlet was prepared for the use of teachers of vocational agriculture 
in instructing persons on jobs having to do with production of timber crops. 
—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Accident Bulle- 

tin No. 101: Summary and analysis of accidents on steam railways in the 
United States subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, calendar year 1982. 
Washingion, 1933. 88 pp., charts. 

Data from this summary are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Official—Foreign Countries 


Beieium.—Ministére de |’Intérieur. Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire 
statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1933. Brussels, 19383. [Various 


paging. | 

This statistical yearbook includes data on cooperation, various types of social- 
insurance funds, workers’ dwellings, strikes and lockouts, and industrial accidents, 
together with data on the number of employees in different industries. While 
some of the statistics in the volume are for 1932, most of them are for earlier years. 
Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book, 1933. Ottawa, 1933. 

1146 pp., maps. 

Gives statistics on wages, employment and unemployment, production, prices, 
cost of living, trade-union membership, fatal industrial accidents, workmen's 
compensation, strikes and lockouts, old-age pensions, the cooperative movement, 
immigration, etc. Information on 1932 labor legislation from this publication is 
given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. Bulletin No. XXXI: Gainfully 
employed 10 years of age and over for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. Ottawa, 
1933. 23 pp. 

Of the 3,924,533 persons 10 years of age and over gainfully employed in 1931 
in Canada, 3,258,614 were males and 665,919 were females. 

Cryton.—{Registrar General and Director of Commercial Intelligence?] Annual 
general report for 1932 on the economic, social, and general conditions of the 


~ asland. Colombo, Ceylon Government Press, 1938. 101 pp., map, charts. 
(Compiled from the reports of the government departments.) 


Includes some data on housing, labor, wages, and cooperative societies. 
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Costa Rica.—Direccion General de Estadistica. Censo de personas sin trabaj, 
ano 1932 (articulo transttorio del decreto legislativo No. 54 de 16 de julio i 
1932). San Jose, 1933. 35 pp. 


Census of unemployed workers in Costa Rica. 
FEDERATED Matay Srates.—Labor Department. Annual report for the yea 
1932. Kuala Lumpur, 1933. 63 pp. 
Some data on wages of laborers on rubber and copra estates are given in thy 
report. 


FraANCE.—Bureau .de la Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique, 1932 
Paris, 1933. [Various paging.] 

Contains statistics of welfare institutions, cooperative and mutual agricultura| 
credit organizations, wages and hours of labor, unemployment, savings and 
insurance funds, and accidents. 

GREAT Britarin.—Home Office. Welfare Pamphlet No. 5: Ventilation of factorie: 
and workshops. London, 1933. 41 pp., diagrams, illus. (Second edition.) 

An illustrated description of various types of factory ventilation systems. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor OFFice.—International survey of legal decisions on labor 

law, 1931. Geneva, 1933. 372 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American 
agent, Boston, Mass.) 

The countries covered are England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States. 

Irish FREE State.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Report for 193. 


[of proceedings in connection with the administration of the factory and work- 
shop acts]. Dublin, [1933]. 15 pp. 


Japan.—Cabinet Impérial. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé statis- 
tique del’Empire du Japon. Tokyo, 1933. 159 pp., charts. (In Japanes: 
and French.) 


Section IX of this report deals with labor and includes among other material 
a census Of labor, and data on operations of employment offices, strikes and lock- 
outs, unemployment statistics, and wages, the latest figures on the last-mentioned 
subject being for 1931. 
LEAGUE OF Nations.—Economic Intelligence Service. World economic survey, 


1932-38. Geneva, 1933. 345 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Americar 
agent, Boston, Mass.) 


The confusion of prices, and wages and social policy are the subjects of two 
chapters. : 

NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Socialezaken. Verslag over het haventoezicht, 
uitgeoefend in 19382. The Hague, 1933. 58 pp. 

Annual report on harbor inspection in the Netherlands in 1932, including in- 
formation on accidents, industrial disputes, unemployment, and other labor 
conditions. . 
Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyrai. Norges bergverksdrift, 1982. (Opgaver over 

bergverksdriften pd svalbard for dret 1931.) Oslo, 19383. 40 pp. 

Annual report on mining activities in Norway in 1932, with data as to number 
of workers engaged in mining and amounts paid in wages. 


Statistisk drbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1933. Oslo, 1933. 258 pp. 

Among the subjects covered in this statistical yearbook are unemployment, 
work of employment offices, industrial disputes, collective agreements, trade- 
union membership, wages, social insurance, cooperative societies, production, 
and prices and cost of living. The data on some of these subjects come down to 
1933. The section giving international comparisons includes figures on prices 
and cost of living, industrial disputes, unemployment, and trade-union member- 
ship in various countries. 
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Osto (Norway).—Arbeidskontor. Arsberetning, 1932. Oslo, 1933. 27 pp. 

Annual report of the Oslo Employment Office for the year 1932, including 
data on applications for jobs and workers, and on jobs filled, by industries and 
principal occupations. 

Potanp.—Chief Bureau of Statistics. Concise statistical year-book of Poland, 
19383. Warsaw, 1933. 170 pp., map. [In English.] 

Contains statistical information for Poland up to 1933, the subjects covered 
including employment; salaried employees; workers employed on public works; 
unemployment; employment service; social insurance, including unemployment 
insurance; wages and salaries; and cost of living. 

QUEENSLAND (AvusTRALIA).—Registrar-General’s Office. A B C of Queensland 
and Australian statistics. Brisbane, 1933. 336 pp., map. 

Practically the official yearbook of Queensland, presented under the authority 
of the State government, and giving a statistical survey of the condition and 
activities of the State. Some of the labor subjects are industrial accidents, labor 
organizations, work of industrial courts, labor disputes, retail price indexes, rents, 
unemployment and unemployment relief and insurance, basic wages, and 
‘‘weighted average nominal weekly rates payable to adult males for a full week’s 
work.” 

Straits SerTrLEMENTS.—Labor Department. Annual report, for the year 1932. 
Singapore, 1933. 31 pp. 

The report gives some data on wages of estate laborers. 
SwitTzERLAND.—Caisse Nationale Suisse d’Assurance en cas d’Accidents. Rap- 

port annuel et comptes pour lexercice, 1932. ([Berne?], 1933. 46 pp. 

Report on the operation of the Swiss National Workmen’s Compensation Fund 
for the year 1932. The number of enterprises subject to compulsory insurance 
at the end of 1932 was 42,994, an increase of 586 over the number included in the 
previous year. 

Toxyo (JAPpAN).—Municipal Office. Bureau of Statistics. Statistical abstract 
for Tokyo, 1931. Vol. IV. Tokyo, 1933. 163 pp., charts. 

Labor statistics, including daily wages, industrial disputes, etc., are given in 
part VIII of this publication. 

Union or Sours Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of 


the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, No. 14, 
1931-1932. Pretoria, 19383. 1080 pp., maps, charts. 


Includes chapters on labor and industrial conditions, prices, social conditions 
(including data on old-age pensions, etc.), and mines (employment, average pay, 


accidents). U 
nofficial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Executive Council. Report to the fifty- 
third annual convention, Washington, D.C., October 2, 1933. 128 pp., charts, 
Data on benefit payments by standard national and international unions 
during 1932, taken from this report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. A report on the recent convention of the federation including a review 
of the report of the executive council, was published in the Monthly Labor Review 
for November (pp. 1120-1131). 
Baumer, Gertrup. Familienpolitik, Probleme, Ziele und Wege. Berlin, Verlag 
fiir Standesamtswesen Gmb H., 1933. 77 pp. 
Deals with the family as a social problem, including the influence of the depres- 
sion upon the family, family welfare work, family responsibility, education, 
protection of youth, etc. 
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BINGHAM, WALTER VAN Dyke, and Moors, Bruce Victor. How to intervier 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1931. 820pp. (Second printing.) 


The writers discuss the various problems connected with conducting satisfac- 
tory personal interviews with a view to providing a dependable technique fo; 
various types of interviews. There is a classified and annotated bibliography. 


Biopcett, Harvey A. Making the most of your income. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. 180 pp. 


Civic CoMMITTEE For ApuLT Lirrracy (NEW YorK). An experiment in adul 
education: Training for the unemployed in the New York City continuation 
schools. New York, Public Library, 96th Street Branch, 1932. 19 pp., chart, 
illus. 

Includes an account of the summer session of 1932 in the Brooklyn boys’ con- 
tinuation school, giving data as to causes and period of unemployment of student 
body, ete. 





CONFEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE SINDACATI Fascist1 DELL’INpustTRIA. La carta 


del lavoro. Rome, (1933?]. 128 pp. (In Italian, French, English, German, 
and Spanish.) 


The Fascist labor charter or code in effect in Italy. 
Ger, Witson, and Terry, Epwarp Auuison. The cotton cooperatives in the 
Southeast. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 268 pp., maps, 


charts. (Publication of University of Virginia Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences.) 


Reviews the general situation of the cotton farmer; analyzes the cooperative 
cotton-marketing associations set up in the Southeastern States, from the point of 
view of finance, marketing agreements, field service, membership and deliveries, 
marketing policies and procedures, etc.; and discusses the situation under Federal 
aid. 

Haut, Evizanetu L. Mothers’ assistance in Philadelphia—actual and potential 
costs: A study of 1,010 families. Hanover, N.H., Sociological Press, 1933: 


117 pp. (Studies in Social Economy, Carola iy ny Graduate Depart- 
ment of Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College.) 


A study of 1,010 familes who, through the death of their heads (married men 
residing in Philadelphia), either were or might become charges upon the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund of that city. The purpose of the study was to arrive at some 
method of estimating, with a reasonable approach to accuracy, the maximum 
amount of money needed to carry the fund for a given period in a large city like 
Philadelphia. It was made in normal times, the deaths of the men whose families 
were studied having occurred between December 1, 1923, and May 31, 1924, 
inclusive, and the figure indicated may therefore, it is pointed out, be taken also 
as the minimum for times of depression. 

Harmasa, Leo. Effects of the War on economic and social life in Finland. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1983. 125 pp. (Economic and Social History 


of the World War, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Economics and History.) 


Summary data are given on housing conditions, wages, hours, industrial con- 
flicts, cost of living, etc. 
Hucues, Hueu J. Cooperation here and abroad: A brief survey of cooperative 
achievement. Minneapolis, Midland Cooperative Oil Association, 1933. 48 pp. 
A vividly written account giving a brief history of the Rochdale Pioneers and 
of their predecessor, Robert Owen, showing the development of certain types of 
agricultural cooperative organizations and of consumers’ cooperative societies. 
Incorporates the results of the writer’s life-long interest and long experience 
with cooperative organizations (as director of markets of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). 
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INDIANAPOLIS CouNnciL oF SocrAL AGENcIES. The leisure of a people: Report 


of a recreation survey of Indianapolis. [Indianapolis?], 1929. 571 pp., maps, 
charts. 


The report deals with the various facilities provided in Indianapolis for the 
use of leisure time. A bibliography is appended. 
INSTITUT FiiR KONJSUNKTURFORSCHUNG. Konjunkturstatistisches Handbuch, 1933. 
Berlin, 1933. 384 pp. 
Contains general economic statistics for Germany for 1933 and earlier years. 
Jarrett, Mary C. Chronic illness in New York City. New York, Columbia 


University Press, 1933. Vol. 1, 258 pp., charts; Vol. II, 287 pp., charts; 


appendixes. (Studies of the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council of New 
York City, No. 6.) 


This survey of the care of the chronic sick in New York City shows the extent 
of the problem presented by the large number of persons who are chronically 
disabled. The first volume deals with the different problems arising out of 
such a large amount of disability, and the second with the care of the chronic 
sick by different types of voluntary agencies. 


JoHn Crerar Liprary, Cuicaco. NRA: The new deal for business and indus- 
try—a bibliography, May—August 1933, together with a list of official publica- 
tions of other new governmental agencies. Compiled by Jerome K. Wilcoz. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1933. 78 pp. 


Lemert, Ben F. The cotton textile industry of the Southern Appalachian Pied- 


mont. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 188 pp., 
maps, charts. 


A study of the cotton-textile industry of this region and of the reasons for its 
growth. An exhaustive analysis of costs in comparison with those of the New 
England textile regions indicates a lower labor cost in the Piedmont, which, 
combined with its other natural advantages, seems to promise a continued devel- 
opment, if the industry continues to meet the market’s demands. 

Martin, Lituien J., and peGrucuy, Ciare. Salvaging old age in industry. 
San Francisco, Calif., Old Age Center, 1933. 7 pp. 


Meunert, Kuavus. Youth in Soviet Russia. (Translated by Michael Davidson.) 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. 270 pp. 
Deals with organization and education of children, youth, and adults, includ- 
ing students in the higher institutions of learning, the youth on socialized large- 
scale farms, etc. 


New Survey or Lonpon Lire anp LaBor. Volume V: London industries, II. 
London, P. S. King & Sons, Lid., 1933. 435 pp. 


OvEeRSTREET, H. A. We move in new directions. New York, W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1933. 284 pp. 


Patcu, Buet W. Land settlement for the unemployed. [Washington, D.C.], 
Editorial Research Reports, 1933. (Vol. II, No. 15, pp. 271-287.) 
Reviews various attempts, by legislative enactment or actual experiment, to 
forward subsistence-homestead plans. Written with special reference to the 
work of the Subsistence Homesteads Division under the N.R.A. 


PHILADELPHIA Hovusina Association. Housing in Philadelphia, 1932, by Ber- 
nard J. Newman. Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut Street, 1933. 38 pp., maps, 
diagrams, illus. 


Piatt, RurHerrorp. The book of opportunities—A dictionary of jobs: Personal 
sidelights on 3,500 American occupations. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1933. 479 pp. (Revised edition.) 

Includes descriptions of the latest jobs and italia and suggests that there 
are novel fields of work ahead. 


Reep Coutiece. Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 1: Women’s wages compared with living 
costs and general community standards, 1914-1982. Portland, Oreg., 1933. 
15 pp., chart. 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN Funp (LONDON). Unemployment and the child. Being th. 
report on an inqutry into the effects of unemployment on the children of the une m- 
ployed and on unemployed young workers in Great Britain. London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1933. 137 pp. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN INTERNATIONAL UN1oN. Children, young people, and wun- 
employment: A series of enquiries into the effects of unemployment on childre) 
and young people. Part II, Austria, Great Britain, Poland. Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 15 Rue Lévrier, 1933. 99 pp. 


SocrtaL Scrence ResearcnH Counciu. Bulletin No. 16: Research in farm labor- 
scope and method. Prepared under the direction of the Advisory Committe: 
on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture. New York, 230 Park Avenu 
1933. 84 pp., charts. 


Tuurston, Frora M. A bibliography on family relationships. New York, 
National Council of Parent Education, 60 East Forty-second Street, 1932. 
273 pp. 

Compiled for the use of professional leaders and students concerned with fami, 
problems. 


We.rare Councit oF New York City. Research Bureau. Study 7: A sur- 
vey of work for boys in Brooklyn. Jew York, 1931. 319 pp., maps, charts. 

‘This survey of work for boys in Brooklyn is an attempt to give the genera! 
lay of the land as regards the organized service to boys in the borough, to measure 
roughly the needs of neighborhoods for additional recreational and social servic: 
for children, and to learn something of what adolescent boys themselves think 
about their social-recreational affairs. Its aim was solely to provide Brookly: 
social agencies with information which would be useful in planning their programs 
of service.” 





LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
Bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July 1912, as well as the bulle- 
tins ——— since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) 
are out of print. 


Collective agreements 


*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. Mele 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916. 
No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
No. 468. Trade agreements, 1927. 


Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and lockouts) 


*No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York.. [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 
*No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
*No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 145. a arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
1914. 
No. 233. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 
No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities, etc. [1921.] 
*No. 303. Use of Federal = er in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 
No. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. {1928.] 


Cooperation 
No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
*No. 314. Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural) 
No. 531. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. 


Employment and unemployment 


*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices [in the United States]. [1913.] 
*No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N.Y. [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] ~ 
*No. 196. ny a of Employment Managers’ Conference, held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 19 
and 20, 1916. 
*No. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 
*No. 2%. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
*No. 227. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
*No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
*No. 241. Public emrloyment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
*No. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N.Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
*No. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. {1922.] 
No. 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
No. 542. Report of the Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics. [1931.] 
No. 544. Unemployment-benefit plans in the United States and unemployment insurance in foreign 
countries. [1931.] 
*No. 553. Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. 
No. 555. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1930. 


Housing 
*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920. 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 
No. 545. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1930. 


Industrial «ccidents and hygiene (including occupational diseases and poisons) 
*No. 104. Lead TS as in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary ware factories. 


[19 

No. - Hygiene of the painters’ trade. [1913.] 

*No. 127. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

“No. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [191 tap 

*No. 157. Industrial accident statistics, [1915.] 

*No. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 

*No. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 

No. 188. ee _ ree committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
uildings 

“No. 201. Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs of the International 

Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 
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Industrial accidents and hygiene (including occupational diseases and poisons)— Continued. 
No. 209. Hygiene of the printing trade. (1917. ] 
*No. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of a. [1917.} 
No. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917 
No. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 
*No. 234. The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
No. 236. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 
*No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munitions Workers’ 
Committee. [1919.] 
*No. 251. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
No. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 
No. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 
No. 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 
*No. 289. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 
*No. 291. Carbon monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 
No. 293. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 
No. 298. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919, 
No. 392. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.} 
No. 405. —— necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphorus. 
No. 427. Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
No. 428, Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, D.C., 
July 14-16, 1926. 
No. 460. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928.] 
No. 466. Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 
No. 488. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 
No. 490. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 
No. 507. Causes of death, bv occupation. 11930. | 
No. 582. Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in hazard- 
ous Occupations. (Revision of Bul. No. 306.) [1933.] 


Industrial relations and labor conditions 


No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 
*No. 340. Chinese migrations with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 
*No. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923. 
*No. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous coal field. [1924.] 
No. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 
No. 383. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 
No. a Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 
No. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] 
No. 483. Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928. 
No. 534, Labor conditions in the ‘Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 


Labor laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor) 


*No. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 
*No. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 
No. 285. Minimum wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
No. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 
No. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 
No. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] 
No. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with — of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
No. 408. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926 
No. 581. Laws relating to employment agencies in the United States, as of January 1, 1933. 
No. 590. Labor legislation, 1931 and 1932. 
No. 592. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1931 and 1932. 
No. 596. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 


Labor laws of foreign countries 


*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 
No. 494. Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929. 
No. 510. Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930.] 
No. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 
No. 549. Labor legislation of Venezuela. [1931.] 
No. 554. Labor legislation of Paraguay. [1931.] 
No. 559. Labor legislation of Ecuador. [1931.] 
No. 569. Labor legislation of Mexico. [1932.] 


Labor organizations 
No. 282. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. [1921.] 
No. 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. {[1923.] 
No. 461. Labor organizations in Chile. [1928.] 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade unions. [1928.] 
No. 506. Handbook of American trade unions: 1929 edition. 


Minimum wage 


*No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 
*No. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 

No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
No. 467. Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 


Old-age care, pensions and insurance 


No. 386. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade unions. [1928.] 
No. 477. Publie-service retirement systems, United States and Europe. [1929.] 
*No. 439. Care of aged — ns in United States. [1929.] 
No. 505. Directory of homes for the aged in the United States. [1929.] 
No. 561. Public old-age pensions and insurance in the United States and in foreign countries. [1932.] 
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Prison labor 
No. 372. Convict labor in 1923. 
No. 595. Prison labor in the United States, 1932. 


Proceedings of annual conventions of the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of the United 
States and Canada. (Name changed in 1928 from Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the 


United States and Canada) 


*No. 

No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 

No. 

No. 
*No. 


266. 
307. 
323. 
352. 
389. 
411. 
429. 
455. 
480. 
5OR. 
530. 
563. 


Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 

Fighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 

Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 

Eleventh, Chicago, lll., May 19-23, 1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 192s. 
Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 
Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 
Eighteenth, Boston, Mass., May 18-22, 1931. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions 


No. 


210. 


. 248. 
. 264. 


73. 


. 281. 
. 304. 
. 333. 
. B59. 
. BRS 

. 395. 
. 406. 
. 432. 
. 456. 
. 485. 
. Sil. 
. 536. 
. 564. 
. 577. 


Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 

Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 
Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 

Ninth, Baltimore. Md., October 9-13, 1922 

Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
Fifteenth, Paterson, N. J., September 11-14, 1928. 
Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 1929. 
Seventeenth, Wilmington, Del., September 22-26, 1930. 
Eighteenth, Richmond, Va. October 5-8, 1931. 
Nineteenth, Columbus, Ohio, September 26-29, 1932. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services 


No 


192. 


. 220. 
. 3il. 
. 337. 


355. 


. 400 
.414 
. 478. 
No. 501. 
No. 


538. 


First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y , July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

Tenth, Washington, I). C , September 11-13, 1922. 

Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 

Twelfth, “hicago, [1l., May 19-23, 1924. 

Thirteenti, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 

Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 

Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 

Seventeenth, Philadelphia, Pa., September 24-27, 1929, and eighteenth, Toronto Canada, 
September 9-12, 1930 


Productivity of labor and technological unemployment 


No. 


No. 
. 407. 


356. 
360. 


. 412. 
. 441. 
. 474 

. 475 

. 550. 
. 574. 
. 585. 
. 593. 


Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

en a of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
1926. 

Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

Productivity of laborin the glassindustry  [1927.] 

Productivity of laborin merchant blast furnaces  [1928.] 

Productivity of laborin newspaper printing. [1929.] 

Cargo handling and longshore labor conditions. {1932 | 

Technological changes and employment in the United States Postal Service. 

Labor productivity in the tire industry. [1933.] 

Technological changes and employment in the electric-lamp industry. 


(1932.] 


{1933.] (In press.) 


Retail prices and cost of living 


*No. 
*No 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


121 

130. 
164. 
170. 
357. 
369. 
495 


Safety codes 


*No. 
No. 


336. 
350. 


. 351. 
. 375. 
. 382. 
. 410. 
. 430. 
. 447. 
. 451. 


Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. {[1913.] 
Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Butter prices, from producer to consumer. {1914. 
Foreign food prices as affectea by the war. [1915. 
Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 

The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1928. 


{1913.] 


{1925.] 


Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders 

Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 

Code of lighting school buildings. 

Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 

Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 

Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 

Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 
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Safety codes—C ontinued 


No 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


463 
509 


527 


§12. 
519. 
556. 
562. 


Safety code ior mechanica! power-transmission apparatus—first revision 
Textile safety code. 

Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. 

Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. 

Safety code for use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels, as revised 1930. 
Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. (Revision of 1930.) 
Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions 


Vocational and workers’ education (including apprenticeship) 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 

No. 


No 


199 


159. 
162. 


271. 
459. 


Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment {1915.] 
Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 

. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States [1920.] 
Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 


Wages and hours of labor 
*No. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of plece rates in the dress a: 


*No. 
No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
. *No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


147. 
161. 
163. 
190. 
204. 


295 
oar). 


265. 
297. 
356. 
358. 
360. 
365. 
407. 


412. 
416. 
484. 
499. 
502. 
514. 


. 516. 
. §33. 
. 532. 
. 534. 
. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the cane-sugar refining industry, 1930. 


594. 


waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914 ] 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 

Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 

Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 

Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 

Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 

a - of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry 
1926. ; 

Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 

Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. 

History of wages in the United States from colonial times to 1928 

Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1928. 

Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committee in ws 
negotiations in 1927. 

Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 1929. 

Wages and hours in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929 

Wages and hours of labor in the Portland cement industry, 1929. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette manufacturing industry, 1930. 

Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930 


Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1931. 


. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of silk and rayon goods, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops; 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924 to 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in air transportation, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in gasoline filling stations and motor-vehicle repair garages, 1931 
. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the bakery industry—bread and cake departments, 1931. 

" . Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1932. 

. 586. 
. 587. 
. 589. 
. 591. 


Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry, 1932. 

Wages and hours of labor in the rayon and otH@r synthetic yarn manufacturing, 1932. 
Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and dnishing of textiles, 1932. 

Wages and hours of labor in the leather industry, 1932. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1932. (In press.) 
Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1932. (in press.) 


Welfare and Recreation work 


*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.] 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 
No. 565. Park recreation areas in the United States, 1930. 
Wholesale prices 


*No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 
*No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, !927. 
No. 572. Wholesale prices, 1931. 


Women and children in industry 


*No. 


*No. 
*No. 

No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 


116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 
122. 
160. 


175. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wages-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] ; 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 
and garment factories. [1914.] ; 

Summary of the report on conditions of woman and child wage earners in the United States 


(1915. ] 
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Women and children in industry—C ontinued 


*No. 


*No. 
*No. 

No. 
*No. 


*No. 


*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


176. 
180. 
182. 
193. 
215. 
217. 


223. 


253. 
467. 
558. 


Effect of minimum-wage determinations ir Oregon. [1915.] 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [1916.] 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. [1917.] 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 

Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 

Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 

Labor conditions of women and children in Japan. [1931.] 


Work of Federal and State departments of labor 


No 
No. 


No. 
No. 


319. 


326. 


479. 
599. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 

Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
{1923.] 

Activities and functions of a State department of labor. [1928.] 

W hat are labor statistics for? [1933.] 


Workmen’s insurance and compensation (including laws relating thereto) 


*No. 
*No. 
No 
No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 
No. 
No. 

*No. 
No. 


No. 


LOL. 
102. 
103. 
107. 
155. 
212. 


243. 
301. 
312. 
379. 
496. 


oad. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

British national insurance act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law in Switzerland. [1912.] 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 
Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D.C., December 5-9, 1916. 
W orkmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 1918. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation inswrance and administration. [1922.] 

National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925. 

Workmen's compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of January 1, 1929. 
(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 


Miscellaneous series 


*No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
*No 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No 
No. 


174. 


208. 
242. 
254. 
268 

346 

398. 
101. 
4518. 
541. 


597. 


Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 

Food situation in central Europe, 1917 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Humanity in government. [1923.] 

Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 

Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 

Personnel research agencies. 1930 edition. 

Handbook of labor statistics. 1931 edition. 

Labor through the century, 1833-1933. 
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